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mOM TEE LAST WILL'ASD TESTAME3ST 


OF THE MTSi 

Em. JOHN HAMPTON 

OANON OF SAMSBOET 

-- — ^ ** I give and bequeatlt my Lands md Estates to the 0iaaeel!or, 
Mastery aod Scholars of the IFniversity of Oxford for ever, to have 
" and to hold all and singuiar the said Lands or Estates upon trust, 
and to the intents and purposes hereinafter mentioned ; that is to 
say, I will and appoint that the Yice-Chancellor of the Univemly 
** of Oxford for the time being shaE take and receive all the rents, 
issues, and profits thereof, and .(«fter all taxes, reparations, and 
** necessary deductions made) that he pay all the remainder to the 
** endowment of eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, to be established for 
ever in the said University, and to he performed in the manner 
**foEowing: 

** I direct and appoint, that, upon the first Tuesday in Easto Term, 
** a lecturer he yearly liosen hj the Heads of CoH,^e8 only, and by 
" no others, in room adjoining .to the Printing-HouB^ between 
** the hours of ten in the morning and two in the afternoon, to preach 
^ eight Divinity Leotnie Sermons, the year foEowing, at Si Mar/s 
** In Oxford, between the commencement of the laiit month in Lmt 
^ Term, and the end of the third week in Act Term. 

..... .,*VAiwI.di3recl,ttd. ap|x>!nt,,t^^ eight .Divimty..'..I«etee Ser- 

** moMshaE be preached upon either of the following subjects— to con** 
** firm and MtebBsii the Christian Mth, and to confute all heretia aiad 
**fichM»tics— upon the divine authority of the holy Scriptaw®— 
** Upon the authority of the wiiMags of the priiaiEve Fathers, m to 
** the Mth and practice ol the primllive Chmch— upon Eie Diviaitf 



vi Extract fropi’ Canon JBanipton s t-v tU 

“of our lord and Saviour Jesus Christ— upon the liiviuity of the 
“ Holy Ghost— upon the Articles of the Christian Faith, ns rontpu- 
“ hended in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 

“ Also I direct, that thirty copies of the eight Divinity Ucture 
Sermons shall he always printed, tvithiu two niontli.? after tht-y are 
preached ; and one cony shall be given to the Chaucclior td the 
University, and one copy to the Head of every CWleg*;, mid oiut 
copy to the Mayor of the city of Oxford, and one copy to he put 
into the Bodleian Library ; and the expense of printing tliem sMl 
he paid out of the revenue of the Ltmd or Estates given for estah- 
lishing the Divinity lecture Sermons t and the Preacher shall not 
he paid, nor be entitled to the revenue, before they are prioted, 

“ Also I direct and appoint, that no iterson ahull 1« ipialified to 
preach the Divinity Lecture Serinons, unless ho hath taken the 
degree of Master of Ai-ts at least, in one of the two Universities of 
Oxford or Cambridge ; and that the same person ifoall never preach 
the Divinity Lecture Sermons twiiwji." 
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T he difficulty wMeii attaches to Miracles^ in the period 
of thought through which we are now passing, is one 
wMch is concerned not with their evidence, but with their 
intrinsic credibility. There has risen in a certain class of 
minds an apparent perception of the impossibility of sus- 
pensions of physical law. This is one peculiarity of the 
present time: another is a disposition to maintain the dis- 
belief of miracles upon a religious basis, and in connexion 
with a declared belief in the Christian revelation. 

The following Lectures, therefore, are addressed mainly 
to the fundamental question of the credibility of Mimcles; 
their use, and the evidences of them, being only touched 
on subordinately and coUatemlly, It was thought that 
such an aim, though in itself a narrow and confined one, 
wes most adapted to the particular need of the day. 
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T he iBcent moTememt of thought m tlie direction of plijsical 
explaimtioiQ. of tke Gospel miraeles or the reference of them to 
imknown laws of nature, has exhibited more of philosophical senti- 
ment than philosophical discrimmation. The moyement has origin- 
ated m a wish to meet seientiho objections to miracles as isolated and 
anomalous facts ; and the aim has been to reconcile miracles, or to 
shew that we haye a right to expect and look forward to their 
reeoneOiation, with the claims of science. With this aim it was 
necessary that when writers spoke of the possibility of miracles being 
reconciled with the laws of nature, they ^ould distinctly understand 
that they meant a reconciliation with the laws of nature in the 
sdmtific sense, — ^tbose laws which scientific men mean when they use 
this phrase. Unless there is a clear understanding on this point the 
whole labour of such an enquiry is thrown away. For how could the 
objections of physical science be met by even proving ever so clearly 
the possible consistency of miracles with natural law in a difierent 
sense firom that in which physical science understands it ? But 
though it was so necessary that those who aimed at some reconcilia- 
tion of miracles wdth the laws of nature, in order to meet the 
objections of science, should keep the scientific sense of natural law 
distinctly in their minds, this has not been done ; but the expression 
^ law of nature” has been constantly used without any accurate or 
dMiact meaning, and the r^ult has been a considemble waste of 
speculating power. There has been the feeling that something must 
be done on this head, a general desire to satisfy scientific testa, and a 
disposition to give a guarantee that miracles if accepted shall only be 
accepted as in isome way or other coming under natural law, and 
beh^ instances of it But when this wish came to reason ; when it 
came to deal with the question hm this reduction of mimcics to 
joatund kw was to be made out, there was a kige mterval between 
the desire felt, and the aigiimentatiTe satisketion of it; and the 
ipecmktive aim iwued in much confusion and obscaiity* 


^ TMm prekee kududis toe matter of mtm hfot« of the first MMim* 
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Different mturalizing rataonales of miracles haire indeed from time 
to time been put forward by pMIosopbera wbo Imve end envoi! red to 
shew that it is not necessary to re^rd miracles m alwilutidj irregular 
events ; and have for that purpose framed auppoaitimw upon wMcb, 
assumed to be true, miracles would belong to a system and would be 
instoces of law. But when we examine these natumliaug liypotlieics, 
and the aspect in wMcb they exhibit luinicles, we do not find flint 
miracles are under them naturalisiied pkymnibj^ or nKlucofl, iiny men? 
than they were before, to natural law in the scientific neiwe. 

1. We may count as a naturalizing mtlomile of ii«mcle« lliiit 
defensive aspect taken of them as no violations of the laws of llie 
Uhwrse, and as in this sense no violations of the laws of Mutuff, 
Spinoza^s position is that ** nothing which takes place in nature can 
be contraiy to the universal laws of nature.** This defence accepts 
Spinoza*s position, and applies it to the purpose of shewing Ihtt 
miracles are in a certain sense natural The |>ower which sws|>eiidi a 
law of nature is just as natural in the Univerm^ as the law which in 
suspended. There is therefore no such a tiling as a mimek in or 
with..relation to the Daiverse j one event is as natumi as another* 

2. Butler has propose a natimIMag rationale of miracles which 

consists in the supposition that there nmy Iw miimculoui 

dispensations going on in other parts of the Universe besides our own, 
and that therefore to an intelligent bdng who was made acquaiateii 
with these extraordinmy- Divine acts in other w 0 rM% the mimulow 
proceedings in this world would present themselves as beloagiijig to a 
elms of events, or to an order of nature. ** The only distinct meaning 
of that word [natural] is stated, fimd, or sdtM; einee what Is natuml 
as much r©q[uires and presupposes an intelligent agent to readtr it io, 
Le, to effect it continually at stated times, m what Is ropernatmal or 
miraculous does to effect it for once. And from hence it must 
follow that persons* notion of what is natural will be enlarged iu pro- 
portion to their greater knowledge of the works of God and the dJs- 
pensations of His providence. Nor is there any absurdity in guppoa- 
ing that there may be beings in the Universe whose eapMitiai, md 
knowledge, and views may be so extensive, as that idm whole ChwHaii 
dispensation may to them appear natural, aaalogow or coafoim- 
ableto God*s dealings with other parts of His creation ; m mtmA m 
the visible known course of things appears to ua. for Ihtre 
scarce^any other possible sense to be put upon the word, but titol «»Iy 
'in which it is here used j mmilari stated, 




^'Analogy, pt i ck il 
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3. Mr, Babbage bas suggested that a miracle may, for anytMiig we 
know, be tbe result of the same original law of creation of which 
nature itself is ; the same mechaniam winch produces the order of 
nature, producing also the exception to it And he has illustrated 
this conception by the analogy of a calculating engine, w’Mch produces 
by the same adjustment a regular succession of numbers, and then an 
exceptional insulated number, after which it takes up again the old 
succession,^ 

Here, then, axe three naturalizing rationales of miracles, ie. which 
divest miracles in a certain seme of their anomalous and irregular 
character, and engraft them upon system and order ; — rationales which 
are serviceable and valuable as meeting the natural and reasonable 
desire, inherent in the human uoind, for order and law in some sense, 
as necessarily attaching to all the wurks of God, and necessarily 
belonging to everytMng in the Universe. The human mind rejects 
total irregularity and eccentricity as an impossibility in the Universe 
as a whole ; and therefor© in the case of any visibly anomalous event, 
such as a miracle, the human mind is committed to the discovery of 
some point of view in which the event in question is not an anomaly 
but a natural event ; and it is committed to shew that the point of 
view in which such an event is natural is paramount to and takes 
precedence of that point of view in which it is anomalous. The first 
position, then, that I have noticed is not a mere conjectural hypothesis, 
but it effects this object wutli respect to miracles by an argument 
wMcb, upon the supposition of the existence of a personal Deity, is 
irresistible and incapable of refutation. For if there is a Being in the 
Universe which can suspend a law of nature, the power wMch sus- 
pends the law is evidently just as natural, and is jrmt as much 
bdonging to the Universe as the power which sustains it Again, 
Butieris imaginary supposition, though it is no more than ima^nar)% 
is stE! important as shewing the posribilties of the case ; that there 
may be, for anything we know, certain miraculous dispensation t? 
I^lng on in other worlds which would make the miraculous dispensa- 
tion in tMs world one of a chss or order of events, and in that light 
natural Again, Mr. Babbage^ hypothesis, by referring a miracle 
back to the original law of creation which produced the order of 
natmee, aalumlies it in some seiasa But though these rarionales of 
mimeles have for thdr object the naturalizing of nrimcks in mm 
It i» evident when we examlna them, that none of them are or 
profess to be pkfdmi explanations of mirades, ii. reductions of dbem 

* Moth Bridgwater Treatise ch. vMi. 
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to ImB of aatture in the, scientific seme of that tcim. In m mm i« 
the Older upon which thej engmft imracle% the order of ilit teluaJ 
physical world of 'which we ha*v"e ex|)erience* 

1. The first position asserts: the supremacy of the higher law of the 
Di’me Power over the euhordinate laws of visiide aalum The 
order in which a miracle is Inserted then hj this poiltioa ii obvionsl j 
and hy the very terms of the statement a tad InfiMhl e 

not a physical or visible one. 

The same rationale of the mturalne« of a mSmelt l« somei^met 
expressed by another formula, for which wt are indebted, to Bmwn^ 
that a miracle is not contiary to the law of cause and elteeli hat l« 
only an effect produced by the Introduetioa of a new cauieu .And 
this formula of Brownes has been put in m amended fown by »» 
writers, who tu^e that in a miracle there la no makUm m 
of the laws of nature, which go on but are nmiralmd m munimwM 
by a higher law. But it is evident that the natumlneas which i» gdaed 
for a ndracde hy either of' these explanations, i« not a or 

a conformity to the laws of nature, in the acienliSe mmm ; heoiuiii 
the point upon which the mtursdnea of a fact turns m science, la 
not wheHier lhat feet has a cause siinply, but whether it has a imifom 
or constant cause, i«. whether it has the same antecadent by w^Mcli It 
has been invariably attended In other cam II Is nothii^ to the 
scientific man to be toM that the lollinf away of stone feom the 
door of the sepulchre was in itself a natural feet wMch oould have 
been effected hy human umcMneity, and that the cause alone waa 
Bupematuial ; because the character of the cause or anieoaleafc is 
very point of the <|uestion in Ms eye. Had the stone l«a folrf 
away by machinery, no fact could have been more naturd ; but if il 
wan rolled away without the application of any human fonse, the firt 
was then unaccompanied hy its ordinary and constant anltceden^ md 
was therefore not a natural feet in the scientific senw. Nor do«i lha 
amended form of the formula of Brown make the 
on this head. It does not signify in the eye of the man of 
how we describe the substitution of another and a different iiiteoed««l 
of an event, for its ordinary and regular one ; whether m mj thrt 
, the few of nature was in that case suspended, or emitinudi but wis 
, neukalfeed by a Mgher few ; he looks O'Uly to the feet of a 
strange antecedent Was sight recovered by means of medical temi- 
ment, or by the restoring force of time I that wm a aateal fet* 
cause these are ordinary antecedent of mmmj» Was ife lawtwM 
by the word of a person I it was then nef aaaUiml bi»«to II 
occurred not with its ordinary, but with a new and atoap 
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It is true timt we see laws of imture any day and any lioni 
neutralized and counteracted in particular cases, and yet do not look 
upon sncli eoimteractions as oilier than the most natural erents : hnt 
it must he rememhered that, where this Is the case, the conntemcting 
agency is as ordinary and constant an antecedent in nature as the 
agency which it connteracte* The agency of the muscles and the 
agency of the magnet are as ordmaa^ as the agency of gravitation 
which they both neutralize* Medicine is as ordinary m agent as 
the disease which it resists. The action of salt is as constant a cause 
in nature as the putrefaction which it retards* AH these facts then 
em natiiiaL But where the cminteraoting power to a law of nature is 
an unknown power, a power not in nature, then the counteraction or 
neutralimtion of a law of nature is not a natural fact, being deprived 
of its ordinary and constant antet^dmit, and coupled with another and 
a new antecedent. The elevation of a body in the air by the force of 
an arm, is a eomtemcrion indeed of the law of gravitation, but it is a 
countemction of it by another law as natural as that of gravity. The 
fact therefore is in conformity with the laws of nature. But if the 
same body m raised in the air without any application of a known 
force, it is not a fact in conformity with natural law. In ail these 
cases the question Is not whether a law of nature has been counter- 
acted, for that does not constitute a fact contradictory to the laws of 
natum j but whether it has been counteracted by another natural kw. 
If it has been, the conditions of science are fulffled* But if a kw of 
nature has been counteracted by a kw out of nature, it is of no pur- 
pose, wirii a view to natumHze sdenMfically that counteraction of a 
kw of nature, to say that the kw of nature has been gdng all the 
time, and only been neutralized not suspended or viokted. These 
are mere refinements of language, which do not affect the fact itself, 
that a new conjunction of antecedent and consequent, wholly tmlike 
the conjuncrions in nature, has taken place. The kws of nature have 
in that husteace not worked, and an effect contrary to what would 
have issual feom those kws has been produced. This is ordinarily 
called a vioktion or mispension of the laws of nature ; and it seams 
an unaewsaarj refinement not to call it such. But whatever name 
we give to i% the fact Is the same ; and the fact is not according to the 
kws of mtae m Ihe scientific sense. . 

% The tmapoary hypothesis of BiAop Butler is only an ima- 
ginary one, and therefore it is not one of which physical sdencse «n 
kke any ec^nkance. The claim of phyacal science is that miracles 
should be reconcSied with the actual ords^ of -natee, of wMch"We have' 
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expmenoe, not with an iin^iaaty om of wliicli W6 can only fmiiie 
l^e ooneeption. 

3* Mr, Babbage^s mtionale of mimelefli wlilcb iscliidcs tbe emms 
of the mimcle in the original law of creation ^ w 1 f^hew in 

Leettire VJ., the mimcnloua/aoi as really mimiilcms ever* This 
hypothesis does not profess to rednce the miracle Itself, to all or the 
of the fact, to dwest it of its apparent ecce.iiirifily iiiid 
solve it to similarity with any known claasea of faeta* li limvea it a 
real exception to the order .of natore, am! recognises the iw^liition anil 
the anomaly as (|mte real, ■ ■ But such being the e», this h}*poili«iii 
does not afect the position of a miracle in the eye of pliyskal acietic-e, 
or accommodate it in any way to physical kw in the scientific leaw, 

This and the physical explanation of a iiilmcle piwi*ecl iiideoci on 
wholly eontraiy groimda " Mr. Ba!>!)age explains the mimcli m an 
exception to the order of natnm ; the other or pliyiimi explanatloii 
explains it as not an exception ; not su in mlity, hut only in ap- 
pearance. A meteor when .stripped of its simply ocular irregularity 
as a phenomenon, and explained by science, ii only an Inatoace of 
the order of natee : a mhacle Is the same after it has gone thmngh a 
physical explanation ; hut a miracle remains an ticeplion to that 
order, and is explained m smeh in Mr, Babbage’s hypotlieria 

Let ns take, the. .mirwles of Christ’s Eeanrrection and Aacea- 
sion, as they stand recorded in the Gospel^ and suppose them under 
the consideration of a physical philosopher who im|K>w the bwfc 
oonsistenoy with the laws of nature. Would the .objection of .«ndh a. 
person to these stupendous and eccentric facts be met by a Ihwuy 
which simply pushed back and removed further off tlieix mmaSm^ 
inserting it in the original structure of the luacMne of nature f 
Would the proposed distance of the root and origins! of thw s»is 
veEous events make any difference to him in hm estimate of Uie facte 
themselv^, and of their astounding and exceptiona! type I It could 
not His test is a totally different one, 'whkk Is not alfeoM by say 
such theory. His criterion is— can thefie marreHous events be 
feired ultimately to any known order of facte ? Can they be broughl 
mder the head of any actual classcss of phenomeim which we call ib 
laws of nature 1 If they cannot be, the tot of physical sefeace m nol 
^..Jn#.;...the/ac^ remam. anomalous, mad that m the very iMng to whWi 
the physical philosopher objecte. 

There are only two modes of rwncilBg mirwlei wllli ttrtarel 

law, in the scieatiffc sense. 

V L One is the discovery, could it be imagined pOMblii, 
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mitting laws of nature under whiels they came ; that is to say, could 
we imagine that it was found out by observation that miracles, though 
exceptions, were recurring exceptions, and exceptions wliich recurred 
with the same invariable antecedents. Could tve suppose, amid the 
apparent irregularity and disorder which marked the occurrence of 
miracles in the world, that traces of such a law as this could be made 
out ; und that these exceptions to the order of nature, were, as excep- 
tions, uniform and regular ; in that case miracles would have been as 
truly brought under the laws of nature as the regular course of nature 
is. But the renuirk is obvious that no such intermitting law of 
miracles is seen in nature ; and it may be remarked further, that 
could we imagine such a law in existence, we could only imagine it 
by imagining also at the same time an alteration of the present order 
of nature. Such a conception would involve this result For the re- 
currence, with whatever inten^als, of miiacles as, e.g. resurrections 
from the dead with regularity and uniformity, or with the same in- 
variable antecedents, would constitute a new order of nature.^ 

2. The other mode of reconciling miracles wdth the laws of nature 
in the sdentihc sense, is the construction of some hypothesis which, if 
true, would bring them out of their apparent isolation, strip them of 
their apparent eccentricity, and reduce them to the head of known 
classes of facts. This has been done, and is constantly being done, 
with Kspect to eccentric natural phenomena. Explanations are con- 
stracted which solve the apparent anomaly and irregularity, and shew 
how the extraordinary effect may have been in reality owing to well- 
known laws acting under unwonted circumstances. And if the ex- 
planations are admissible, these eccentric phenomena stand hypothe- 
tically under the head of natural law. Can the same thing be done 
then witli respect to miracles ? The answer is, that this must depend 
on what the miracles are. We have the miracles of Scripture before 
us. We are also in possession of science with its large po'wers and re- 
sources for the construction of hypotheses and explanations. Can any 
scientific hypothesis be constructed w’hich would bring the miracles 
of Scripture, the greater and more stupendous as weE as the lesser 
oto, under natural law. It must be admitted, that considering what 

^ 1*116 fthftlogf of the arithmetical machine fails %ntli reference to a phy* 
sicil law of inimcle^ there being no intermitting law of lairacleE in nature 
answering to the intemitting law of numbera in the machine. The 
machine upon the same a<Enstment, always produces the same exceptiona! 
■ humte ; which therefore wlonp to the law of the machine. But mare i« 
no regularity in the recurrence of miracles comsponcling to this regukriiy 
, in the recmrwnce of the exceptional number, 




- J,V“T- it iB Mt only tho phymeal occtmenoB 

iteli wiiiflli la eaw of Hiaa haa to bo witicisdi te libi 

mar of na^, hut the phyaoal oosuueace as eonoapogading to and 
Httmg m mth a eommmd, an annonncciaeat, a whole aet of taetea> 
«f®i? Frt of tlie person who is the agent or the oentm of them. 
Sh^d Ae queatiou ay. ever be raised, whethe the miracle of ow 
^tds Kwa^aon was a fact ultimately idteible to natural laws 
ae to about which tte question would Ke, ig. about which we should 


toe to mqum whether it might be ulfhmtely natnral or jmt, wooid 
be, not the ample resurrection of a man from the dead, but that ]». 
a^bm as with the whole nature, misdon and office of 

Ohn^ His whole diaracter, life and mixdsto'. tss well aa with t3« 
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It » in. its vejy nature and design sometMng special, sometMng in 
apparent contraction to the order of natare, and that it would not 
answer all its pnipoaes tmiesB it was ; what reason can there he why 
amch cMgaed apparent exception to physical order shonM he in 
rwdity al the feie an instance of phymca! order! If titeie Is Indeed 
no power in the nniverse e<|_nal to suspending the laws of iiatnre, mth 
a ©onelmsion is wanted ; hot If there is— and a miracle in the rcIigiouH 
sense assumes snch a power— why shonld there he this reversal of the 
appcairwice hy the reality? Wliy shohld the physical exception 
follow physic^ regularity? The special act he a imifarmly recurrent 
nett What is the meaning of such an appended eonditaon ? And why 
shodld a miraculous inteipositlon of the Deity not only a|(r» with 
natural kw in the universal sense, wMch in the reason of the mm it 
must do, hut also satisfy a particular restricted and teclmiad senes of 
naluml law assigned to the term in phymeal seience? 

The authority of Bp. Butler has ^ea quoted for the hypothesis of 
the jxdteihlenew of miracles to uuhnown laws of mtuie ; hut this Is 
a mirinterpiek^ of Ms meaning, as a reference to Ms whole aigu- 
meat will shew: — 

If the natural and the revealed dispensation of things are both 
ffom God, if they coincide with each other and together make up on® 
scheme of Frovidence ; our being incompetent judges of one, must 
lendter it crediM© that we may be Incompetent judges also of the 
other j rince upon experience the acknowled^ constitution and 
course of nature is found to be greatly diSfereut &om what, b Are 
experience, we shotild have expected j and such as men fancy there 
lie great objwtions a^unst; this rendere it beforehand h%Hy cawllble 
Ihali they may hnd the revealed di^nsation Mkewi^ if they judge 
of it m they do of the constitutioii of nature, very different fimn 
©xpee^diOiis formed beforehand, and liable in appearance to greal 
objections; objection against the scheme ilaell, and agA^ th^ 
debtees and manners of the miraeulous interpcmtions by wMii it was 
aiteted ©ad carried om • , * 

tor iMmmlotta power was mimi. ^rm to the world to prei^ 
gali IjWsliaally and attest the troth of it, w© mighty it mwi, hava 
' e%ecWI, i»l othmr jwrt^of person® should have hsm eh«wi to bo ' 
Idmrtfiled'iriiii it; « that 1he®e should, at lli© wane ttme, hare ; 
indued wirii pmdeuce; or that rfwuld have tmn coa&w^y. ■ ‘i, 
reAwfeid itei diMsted in the exeidre of It: ia intOodritoid have 

bitipi|W!»d, if at all, in a diitaal nwinilir or Mg&«r ' ' 
r,' T h : ■ 
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whence it tJmt some die as soon as they am bom, and otticra liw 
to exteme old ap ; that one man is so superior to another in under- 
stand^ j -with inniunerable more tilings, which, as was be&ue ob- 
^ed, we cannot reduce to any laws or rules at all, though it is 
taien for granted they are as much reducible to general ones as 
gmvitab®.^ Now, if the revealed dispensations of providenoe and 
“waoulous mieipositiona be by general laws, as well as Clod’s ordi- 
nary pvemment in the course of nature, made known by reason and 
expnence, there is no more reason to expect that every exigence as it 
^ses should be provided for by these general laws of miraculous 
interpositions, than that every exigence in nature should by the 
general laws of nature ; yet there might be wise and good reasons 
ttot mulous interpositions should be by general laws, and that 
laws should not be broken in upon, or deviated from, by otiier 
miracles.” (IMd. chap, iv.) 

Butler, aen, is meeting objections to the scheme and evidence of 
CWstanrty ; among the rest, « objections against the d^rees 
and man^ of the miraculous interpositions by which it was attested 
or _ And one answer by which he meets these objections 

IS, teat Ctostiamfy is a scheme or constitution imperfeotiy com- 
pmraded; md that therefore, in our ignorance of the mode in 
God’s miraculous interpositionB have been conducted, there k 
nothi^ against the supposition that they have been all along con- 
acted hj general IJpoxi wHcli sappomtio% he obeerres, 

^ ap]^nt defects in the exercise of these miraculous poweis and 
fee objects answered byfeem maybe satisfactorily accounted for: 
b^use th^e is no more reason to expect that every exigence as it 
. should be provided for by these general laws of miracnlons 
mterpoffltions, than that every exigence in nature should by the 
garni lavra of nature.” ^ 

We now come to that point of the aigument at which Butler k 
ttte^^wBh^ed; where he k supposed to refer to 

«n^wn laws of ature, whereas hk mention of the laws of nature 
a very difeient purpose. Having made the sut^tioa of 
mt^tions being “by general laws of^om,” 
ti»se laws are unknown to us^ he confirms that supposi&n 
iiiifawTO kws of natore by which we are 
I ignorance, he. says, of the general 

law of mnsaoulons mterpositioiffl, k no reason that there may not be 
kvffij ^ we am ignorant e£ many of the lavra of natural 
tempeet^ eaithq,uakm fimdne, pestilence;” 
iiioto eventa do take'pkee in obedience 
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heient limt la %lm aatare of tliiags to tlie atalitj of miracles, beyoad 
wMeb they woeM pimdace mjary and disadvantage ; tbe general 
bad result of tbe excess being' greater Idian tbe particakr beaett of 
it j wMcb itttmisic limit was aecessanly observed by tbe Aalbor of 
N*atiim, wbo eoadacted these iaterpositioas ia agreement with these 
intrinsic reasons, and by rules which coincided with them- 
The hypothesis of nnknown physical law, then, cannot meet the 
miracles of Scripture as they stand : and in order to apply such an 
explanatioa with any success, it is necessary that a previous step 
should have been taken with respect to the miracnlons facts them- 
selves, This whole hypothesis in truth supposes, for its own feasibility, 
the previous application of a rationalistic criticism to the Gospel 
history ; it supposes a prior reduction of the type of the miraculous 
facta recorded in it, so as to accommodate them to the proposed 
explanation, and make them proper subjects of a scientific solution. 
In order to be open to such treatment in the first instance, the 
matmial must have been prepared by criticism; in which case it 
entirely depends on the extent to which such criticism goes, what the 
mateaM is which is finally dealt with, and what facilities it aJlords 
for such treatment This hypothesis meam, in short, a scientific 
explanation of some extraordinary events which may be supposed to 
have been the original of the Gospel history. Such an original is, in the 
minds of those who entertain it, of vague and indefinite composition; 
but so long as the imagination secures a type of fact which, however 
vagu^ is subject-matte of scdentifio explanation, there is a ground 
made for a scientific explanation to enter upon and occupy. The 
prepratfon, however, of the material is necessary in the first instance; 
the crirical idea is virtually the dominant one in this whole hypo- 
thesis of unknown law ; the mind has, consciously or unconsdoualy, 

. adopted it, allowed it to play its part, and given it authority to d^ 
with the facts, before that hypothesis is applied. The real icukrament 
of reducrion to law which is employed in this hypothesis is therefore 
One view of historical evidence opens the road most 
to a scientific explanation of Gospel facts; another view 
dcM ’li* ' I^or if those miracles really took place as th^ are recorded, 

, ’;»o;hypollttn» can bridge over the ehaan between them and physical 
ibkW Iri litf tnenrific sense. In the theological sense of natural law, 
s i;iid|!c|i fmtoiw the invisible laws of IHvIne power, all the mmdm M 
aate natural law; but the idea of reooaeSl!^^ 

with the inatael htw of sdenee Is dninerical, mdaii with the 
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TT imiist be observed that the contrOTeisy respecting miracles tends 
A to A stationary point, at which each side sees what its real pre- 
mses arc, and sees that it is separated feom the other by a itiffATanw. of 
first principles. This has perhaps been the case in the recent discus- 
sion of this question. 

In the first place, those arguments which profess to settle the 
qn^ion of miracles by a kind of mathematical method, dedding 
gainst their possibility by general formula^ may be said to be 
abMdoned by men of philosophy and science. Thus we cannot read 
Spinoza's professed demonstration against miracles without being 
stru^ witli the sort of antkpiated and obsolete character which it 
carries upon the very surface of it. Nor has a recent attempt, which 
is noticed in these Lectures, to settle the question by a quasi-mathe* 
malical p^f been supported by men of science. The more the 
human nmd has gone into this question, the more it has seen 
to pat aside all 4 priori ground against miracles as wholly 
and to consider that the only qu^on which has to be on 

this subject, and which seriously demands our attention, is the 
qnestiott of evidence— whether certain allied miracles have *a3«A. 

1 , !&» oy not 

BeI* “wlieii, Mvirig put the ^culatiTe class of asjgtmmls 
^ Mmlm a«id% we go to the pmcMcal ^Eestaon of evidence, we find our- 

, sdvea hro again, before long, coming to a standstill in cmitiovedBgr, 
IwwhB it soon appears that the two tides have no common 
of good evidence and bad • that what is strong evidence to one man 
! I . ^ vps^kto another ^ what rs suiherent to one is defective to ano^irtm 
Asii, what is e^eitdiy to the purpose, this dififereace do«i not wise 
merely ftom a different estimate of witnesses and external data ; which 
is an accidental variation, depending on a fl,uctuatLBg individual jni^- 
ment : but it arises feom a deepm and more settled cause, in the funds- 
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of evidence, tliat oiir estimate of tine etMeiicef*i of anj fact mcMmmly 
varies according to the greater or less autefi'doot wliifli 

we attack to the fact W© see tins very clearly when tlio ani^‘rrdeiit 
prohaMlity is of the Mud wMek iiriscs Itoiii urditiarj tz-xyrrieiinc : 
we accept, witlioiit any hesitaiioB, the widence of any on*' iiioet 
npon a common e%"ery-cky fact; wdilJe tlie very suiiie evidnifi'Jf 
hronglit in support of an extraorcliuary" lact, would not ‘^ati-dy n , 
and we should accept It, if we'clid, with diificiiltyv Hint is In ; 
antecedent probability makes sound, mnl the want of It uiakoH weak 
evidence. The truth Is, no one is ever conviiicc-d by oxfertial 
evidence only; there must beacertdn probability in lint fact 
or a certam admissibility in it, which must ym ou Ike oxbwmil 
evidence for it, in order for -that evidence to pmdnco con^HdioiK 
Nor is it any fault in external evidence that it slioiibl but 

it is an intrinsic and inherent defect in it, In its wty tmluw 

it is only one part of evidene© wliich needs to !«‘. by... 

another, or ct pirn premiss existing in our miiub. Antececktiit 
probability is the rational complement of exteuil evlileisee ; a law 
of evidence unites the two ; and they cannot practiailly be sepiratcii 
I have spoken of the antecedent probability which is founded upom 
ordinary sensible experience. ■ But there is an antecedent prolmbility 
also which is formed not by common smsibk experience liul by 
original ideas, instinctive impressions, and fumiaineiital coiivictloiis of ' 
the mind. Such axe the principles of natuml religion, wliich is the 
name we give to certain moral and religious assumptions, which form 
the groundwork upon which some proceed in all consklemtions of 
evidence; but which are not embraced and adopted by all mlwla. 
These inward premises affect the whole idea of God in the hunmn 
mind, and with it the whole view of miracles, theix jdace m the 
scheme of Providence, their use, and their probability. There m 
two ideas of the Divine Being which spring respectively from two 
sets of fet principles — one of wMch gathers around conscience, the 
other round a physical centre. There is the itlea of God m the 
Supreme Mundane Being, the Impersonation of the causes which mo 
at work in the development and completion of the visible world; 
who looks— not from heaven— with satisfaction upon the eiio^ 

ceasM expansion of the original of this vast material OTganiam 
—the Universal Spectator of the fabric of Nature, the gwiwth of art, 
and the progress of civiiizatioiiu And there is the idea of Him as 
Moral Governor and Judge expressed in the m^kstic laaguap of 
Inspiration, which proclaims the High and lofty One that lihaMtelli 
eternity, whose name k Holy : keeping mercy for thousaniii, for* 
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gifiag Miqiiltyj aat tensgressionjand sliij and tbat will by no nieasB 
clear tlie It must make fdl tke difference in om noMon of 

infKicles, md in tbe antecedent probability witli wMcli Ibe evidence 
of miracles is accompanied, wlietber we entertain one of tliese ideas 
of God or the other. If we entertain tlie former, there is nothing for 
miracles to do, they have no place in the system of things aceoicling 
to oar conception of it, they are wholly foreign and alien facts, incon- 
grucms, discordant, and mimeaniag. If we entertain the latter, there 
is a reason for them : the^r have a natural place in the whole scheme 
of things, as we conceive it ; especially they have a nse, as a guarantee 
to a revelation, should it please Ood to make known to ns anything 
in Ills spintnal relations to ns, which we do not know by our natural 
reason."' , , 

The antecedent prol')aMEty then arising from this inward aonrce 
haa the same effect regarding external evidence, in giving grtmter 
admissibility to it, that the antecedent probability of sensible experi- 
ence has. It is tme they are probabiliMes arising upon wholly dif- 
ferent grotmd, and they may he called probabilities of different Muds; 
but each of them is probabi^ty, and as such this consequence attaches 
to each of them alike, viz. that of affecting the strength of external 
evidence. The same evidence must appear very different to us, be 
measured differently, and have a more or less persuasive power, 
according as its subject-matter has this inward ground of probability 
attaching to it or not And tMs must apply to the evidences of the 
miracles which are the credentials of the Gospel dispensation. Accord- 
ing to our conception of the system of providence, and the place 
wMch miracles have in that system, their use and their probability, a 
difference must arise in the value of the hiBtorical evidence of those 
miracles. Hor is this a difference of imagination, but of reason; 
because, as has been mid, it is a very law of evidence, that external 
evidence must be supplemented by antecedent probability. External 
or historical evidence has an intrinsic defect in it, for the purpose of 
Ml petsimsioii standing alone, without this internal auxiliary, because 
evMence is, by its very nature, a double thing, in which an outer 
part has Its complement in an inner, and both together make 
the whole thing. Antecedent probability Is a constitutional element 
of evidence, and external testimony has reasonably a different weight, 
according as it comes to us with or without it 
From this evidential law It is plain that those who, upon the 
assumption of certain principles, reject the evidence of the Goqpd 
miiscks, may, upon that aasumpMon, be reasonable in that rejection | 
and yet tlin! those who, upon the 'assumptloii of other principles, 
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positiofis ; aBd tliej infer tiatj tmderstodiiig tlieiiij tliej can decide 
eoiieinsively upon tlie inadeqnaej of them. But tliese persons are 
kljouring imcler a mistake aH tke time Is sEpposing tkat they do knew 
wliat these primiises really are* They are wlmt they are in the 
laiiicls of those who hold them. But they do not know w%at that is; 
nor therefore do they know their depths their ibix'e, their stringency, 
the weight, they carry with theta in' the halance of reason, m they 
exist in the intlividiial^ liimd. They are at illjerty then to spnik 
for thentselves, arifl to say, that they are obliged, upon ilmr ante- 
coiknit premises, to reject the evidences of revelation ; but they 
caiiaofe say that it is unreasonable in others to accept tliein upon 
ihdn; because, ia truth, they do not hmw theirs; they know them 
in words and pMases, but thej' do not know them as they really 
exist in life and fact Take, to c|Uote from the same fiiarter 
again— the sense of sim , 

** This is a .knowiedge ivMeh those who possess it start %nth as an 
advantage in the estimate of the Christian revelation : ie. they have a 
right to say that they do. It is not knowledge in a scientific sense, 
but it is knowledge in such a sense as that those who have it are in- 
stinctively assured that they are in possession of some troth, and are 
Influenced by it in their judgment of Eevelation and its proof. It Is 
knowledge, so fi.it as it is a kind of insight, partial but real as far as it 
goes, into the nature of something, in wMeh we are fundamentally 
coneerufeii, and cm which God^s dealings with us in Eevelation pro- 
fess to hinge* It comsponda, in its place and results, to a principle 
of knowledge in some speitd department It is impossible not to 
see ivhat a strong root of Christian conviction and belief, what an in- 
troduction to the Ghi‘istian dispensation, this sense of sin in the mind 
of St Paul was* St. Paul filled two remarkable places; he was at 
once the first pliilosoxfineal teacher of Oimstiajiity, and the fimt great 
convert of promulgated Clmstsanity. What is the most conspicuous 

§ ’ remiss, then, wdiich we observe working in liis mind, to beget his 
eMef in the Christian dispensatloii, and assure him of its beiB|^ a ml 
authentic revelation ixcm Godf We see it in the episltes which suc- 
ceeded Ills convereioB. It Is the sense of Bin, The apprehension of 
the tremendous, mysterious fact of mn, pervades aE his as 

the great px^liminary to the aeeeptanee of the Gospel. It was m 
psumnee in his miml, -which' was oi the iiatiue of a prufound know- 
ledge, answering to the aecumte aequaintaiiee with some troth in 
some special cfejmitment 'Could any human being have persuaded 
Si Paul that he knew no more about sin than Gallio or lierad, and 
that he and the Sadducee Anamaa stecMl exactly cm the same level 
upcin this artiele of knowledge ?, ■ He Mt lie haci a knowletige of thiS' 
subject which other people lad not. . -Thlg formtd the baak of the 
Oh'ristianity which he preached and pnspagatecl ; and if he peraamled 
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kiiaself by tbe eaBie afgtiments by uliicb lie persuailed otlierf^, it wan 
tbe basis of bis own mmmion to ChmtimitjJ^-^QimrkTiy Mivk 
My 1K70. 

The logical position tberefoie of tlie Glmstian and irifidid fowawl 
eaeb other is this ; one of the parties taking a‘rtain fiinrlaniental pi;T« 
ceptions—'Or wliat appear to bfia to be sucb— wldfli the 

stance of natnral reMgion as bis starting-p/iiitH, and judging 
them as a reasoning base, accepts from that base of jutigrottiit the cvi- 
deuces of Cbxistianity. Can the other refute bis Infemice ? He ««i* 
not, for be does not know Ma base. He knows ttie truths of natural 
religion in the form of proposlttons ; be caimot possibiy know ibitin 
as they exist in tbe In^Tidtial^e mind. He cannot know then bow 
mmb legitimate force they exert in tbe estimate of tbe eirltleiicea of 
icTelation. Can then dispro?e tbe principfcH tbemselwsf Ik 
cannot, for they are not in opposition to any known Initb ; while the 
immense concurrence in tbem, and tbe geiieml homage |mld to iliein, 
protects them fmm tbe charge of fanaticism. Tlie concliision, n|« 
tbe premises then, and tbe fsemem tbemselws, are alike out of 
reach of bis refutation ; tbe acceptance of tbe Christian evIdencM 
upon tbe assumption of natural rellgioB, and natural religion itself, 
axe alike sale fram tbe dtepntanfs a^anlt 

It is thus that tbe argument as to CTfidenees tends to a stawMill-- 
approaches to a posture of the two parties toward each other, in 
■which neither upon bis own premises can refute tbe other upon bk; 
or force Ms own conclusion upon tbe other, their respectife ante- 
cedent grounds remaming the same. How could we expect Iboiie 
who do not hold the principles of natoM religion to accept the 
historical evidences of Clmstianity ? They are wanting in those mwar<I 
antecedent con-vietions wMch axe a necessary complement of exteraal 
evidence, and without which aJI external evidence cannot obtain an 
entrance into a mind. But at the same time the corollary from tkia 
is that the rejection of Clmstianity by such minda can never Ijo 
urged as a xefiection upon Chmtiaalty, because, indeed, such miudi 
have not the Ml argument for Cl»istianity before them. They 
are not in possession of it, because they have cut themselves off tom 
the foundation ; and therefore there is nothing upon w lieb the edifice 
of Obnsfcian belief can grow up in them. The Comtsst treati m 
utter delusions and mistakes tbe ideas of a CM, of prayexi of im- 
mortality} be declares that the assertion that these tm inatincti 
of human nature, is false ; tte human, nate# hm not grt lliw 
inslanets, and has no sudh longings, and feelji no such wants ; that 
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lumiaix nature cannot only do mtliout but tbat, where they 
are not artificially inserfeed in it by false tmining and education, 
it does do without them. But bow can the rejection of CbtistianitT 
by those who are without a necessary part of the evidences for 
CMiatianity — viz;., the preliminaiy conviciaons, be urged as any 
dMcirlty, or as a fact which tells against Christianity. 

In tills statioBary attitude then of the two parties to eacli other in 
the argument of miracles, there has sprung up on the side of the 
opponent of miracles what he regards as tlie argument of Mstory. 
The controversialist who uses this aigumeut abandons reasoning; 
he does not even weigh evidence ; aU he does is to state facts. lie 
asserts that, as a matter of fact, the pretension to exercise supernatural 
power has gmdually declined, and been given up in civilized society; 
that ma^c, witchcraft, and other forms of superhuman agency have 
become obsolete, have ceased to retain their hold 911 the actual belief 
of mankind ; and that the continuance of these claims has been found 
in fact inconsistent with human progress and advancement Could 
anything, however extraordinary, it is asked, happen now, of which 
all reasonable persons would not agree to wait for a physical explana- 
tion, instead of attributing it to a supernatural cause 1 Tbi is a 
change, then, it is asserted, and a transition of fact, that we are going 
through ; argument does not affect this change in the mind of society ; 
these pretensions were given up in the actual belief of manMnd, even 
at the very time that they retained their place in reasoning and philo- 
sophy ; the human mind is yielding to laws of progress, which even 
its own intellectual opposition cannot stop; and faith in these claims 
has retreated before the infiuence of civiiizatioii. 

But such being the argument against the supernatural deduced 
isom actual history, and the known change in human belief ; I must 
observe that there is one broad line of distinction which separates 
all this purposeleSvS, trifling, and low supernatural, — ^magic, witchcraft, 
and the like, from the miraculous credentials of the Christku revela- 
tion ; viz., that, as a matter of fact, while the belief In the former 
has become obsolete, the belief in the other has continued, and stood 
its ground. The belief in the Clmstian nuracles has now possession 
of the mass of society, educated as weE as uneducatedu This, then, 
is an answer from fact to an argument from feet : the argument is 
that much belief in su|)ematuml has gone with civiiimtion, and the 
answer is that the belief in the Christian mixaeles contiimes with civi** 
lizatioiL It is Indeed true that the very first inslincl of a mtional mmi. 
' at this day, on hearing the descriptioii of that supmatumlism which 
ohamcteiized rude ages, is to say— 4 hls cannot be true : such tiivii}* 
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MIRACLES NECESSARY FOE A EEVELATIOK 

St. Johk XV. 24 

If I had not dmu among tlimi the works that no^ic otlmr man didf 
they had not Iwtd sin. 

H OW is it that sometimes when the same facts and 
truths have been before men all their lives, and pro- 
duced but one impression, a moment comes when they 
look different from what they did? Some minds may 
abandon, while others retain, their fundamental position 
with respect to those facts and truths, but to both they 
look stranger; they excite a certain surprise which they 
did not once do. The reasons of this change then it is not 
always easy for the persons themselves to trace, but of the 
result they are conscious ; and in some this result is a 
change of belief 

An inward process of this kind has been going on re- 
cently in many minds on the subject of miracles ; and in 
some with the latter result When it came to the question 
—which eveiy one must sooner or later put to himself on 
this subject — did these things really take place ? are they 
matters of fact ? they have appeared to themselves to be 
brought to a standstill, and to be obliged to own an inner 
refusal of tlieir whole reason to admit them among the 
actual events of the pash This strong repugnance seemed 
to be the witness of its own truth, to be accomijunied by ii 

. Jk 
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cleaT and vivid ligM, to be a law to Ibe inuliT.'tanilin,';, au4 
to rulewitbout appeal tbe question of fact. 

This intellectual movement against partly 

owing, doubtless, to the advance of scieiic.c v ijh>ir.nYiii 
minds from moral grounds and fixing flteni tun t'sclu.'ivoly 
upon physical. I am not sure, however, tltuf tviu tmioh 
has not been made of science as the in thi.^ 

because, as a matter of ftict, we see persiHH whn are tuit 
little acquainted with physkuil scienw! just- a.s iiim-h op- 
posed to miracles a.s those who know jijo.-'t nhont it ; niiii 
for a very good reason. For it is eviutini that Iht* 
which is felt against miracles does not ari.^e from any 
mimrte knowledge of the laws of naturt',, cu any clalc.rafT! 
analysis which has shewn the connexion of those luwi-, 
traced them farther back, and resolved th».'nr into higher 
and simpler laws; but simply because they are op|w5eii to 
that plain and obvious order of nature which evrrvi.ody 
sees. That a man should rise from the dead, //. i.s plainly 
contradictory to our experience; therein lie.s the diiliculty 
of believing it ; and that experience hdougs to ovcrj’boiiy 
as much as to the deepest philosopher. 

A cause, which has had just as much to do with it as 
science, is what I may call the historicid imagiimtimi. .By 
the historical imagination I mean the habit of realizing 
past time, of putting history before ourselves in such a 
light that the peraoim and events figuring in it aw seen n.s 
once-Uving persons and oace-present events. This is in 
itself a high and valuable power, and it is eviiicnt tlmt 
there is too little of it in the mass of men, to whom the 
past is a figured surface rather than an actual (!Steu.“:ian 
backward of time, in which the actors had all the feelings 
of the hour and saw it passing by them as we do, —-the 
men who were then alive in the world, the men of the day. 
The past is an inanimate image in their minds, which doas 
not beat with the pulse of lifa And tliis want of reality 
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attacliiiig to tlie Um£^ certain occurrences m it do .not raise 
the cpestionings, which, those. very oocurimces realized 
would raise. But a more powerful imagination ' enables ■ a 
man in some way to realize the . past, and to see in it . the 
once-living present ; so that when he ' comes across any 
scene of history, he can bring it hom.e to himself that this 
scene was once present, that this was the then living world. 
But when the reality of the past is once apprehended and 
embraced, then the miraculous occurrences in it are rea- 
lized too : being reahzed they excite surprise ; and surprise, 
when it once comes in, takes two directions ; it either 
makes belief more real, or it destroys helieC There is an 
element of doubt in surprise; for this emotion arises leeame 
an event is strange, and an event is strange because it goes 
counter to and jars with presumption. Shall surprise then 
give life to belief or stimulus to doubt ? The road of belief 
and unbelief in the history of some minds thus partly lies 
over common ground ; the two go part of their journey to- 
gether ; they have a common perception in the insight into 
the real astonishing nature of the facts with which they 
deal. The majority of mankind perhaps owe their belief 
rather to the outward influence of custom and education 
than to any strong principle of faith within ; and it is to he 
feared that many if they came to perceive how wonderful 
what they believed was, would not find their belief so easy 
and so matter-of-course a thing as they appear to find it. 
Custom throws a film over the great .facts of religion, and 
interposes a veil between the mind and truth, which, by 
preventing wonder, intercepts doubt too, and at the same 
time excludes from deep belief and protects from disbelief. 
But deeper faith and disbelief throw off in common the 
dependence on mere custom, draw aside the interposing 
veil, place themselves face to face with the contents of the 
past, and expose themselves alike to the ordeal of wonder. 

I would, however, give a passing caution against one 
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mistake wMch a mind gifted with, an histeTical 
is apt to commit. Such a mimi raises a cleai and vj\ id 
picture of a particular period, imagines the pcr«ii,)iiri :u'!tiig 
and speaking, calls up a perfect scene, and fills it wiiii tiie 
detail of actual life. The world which it thu.“! it, 

then assimilates, with allorraiice for esiei tiais, hi the •world 
of the present day, translating character und moiivcii, 
actions and events into a modern type, in order to m.-ikn 
them look real and living. If the period, then, into wliich 
this mind has transported itself he that of th<! tir.<t' promul- 
gation of the Gospel, the miraculmas cvent.s (>f thiil I'pnidi 
are imagined and pictured as the kind of supemuturai 
events which, if they made their a{ipearun(;e at tint piv-swit 
day, would receive a uatuml explanation. 'Hu! person I 
am supposing has hitherto, then, maiie no lui.-lake of fact, 
because he has only raised a picture, and only proft‘S.sed to 
do so. But just at this juncture he is apt to make, una- 
wares, a mistake of fact; ie. to suppose, heeause he has 
trausported himself in imagination to the world of a distant 
age, that therefore ho has mn that world and its contents, 
and to mistake a picture for reality. It seems to hint a.s if 
he could hring back a report from thence, and assure us 
that nothing really took place in that world of the nature 
that we suppose. But in truth he no more knows by this 
process of the imagination what took place in that world, 
than another person knows: for we cannot in this way 
ascertain facts. The imagination assumes knowledge, ami 
does not make it: it vivifies the stock 'we have, hut dot?s 
not add one item to it. The supposition — ‘ Had we lived 
in the world at that time we should have seen that tlmro 
was nothing more miraculous in it then than t!»,re is now’ 
— carries a certain persuasiveness with it to some ; hut it 
is a mere supposition. They may by an effort of mind 
have raised a vivid image of the past, but they have not 
gained the least knowledge of its events by this act, Thai- 
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world 1ms . now passed away and cannot be recalled. But 
certain tbiiigs are said' to have taken place in it. Whetlier 
those eTenfcs did take place o-r not must depend on the tes- 
timony wHeh lias come down to im. 

With this i}refatory notice of a jirevalent intellectuai 
featee of the day, — for this effort to realize the past, to 
make it look lilve yesterday, does not only characterize in- 
dividual writers, but is part of the thought of the age, — I 
enter upon the consideration of the position which I have 
chosen as the subject of these Lectni'es ; viz., that Miracles, 
or visible suspensions of the order of nature for a provi- 
dential purpose, are not in contradiction to reason. And, 
first of all, I shall enquire into the use and purpose of 
miracles, — especially with a view to ascertain 'svhether in 
the execution of the Divine intentions toward mankind, 
they do not answer a mcessary purpose, and supply a want 
wMch could not be supplied in any other way. 

There is one great necessary purpose, then, which divines 
assign to miracles, viz,, the proof of a revelation. And 
certainly, if it was the will of God to give a revelation, 
there are plain and obvious reasons for asserting that 
miracles are necessary as the guarantee and voucher for 
that revelation. A revelation is, properly speaking, such 
only by virtue of tellmg us something which we could not 
know without it. But how do we Icnow that that commu- 
nication of what is undiscoverable by human reason is true ? 
Our reason cannot prove the truth of it, for it is by the 
very supposition beyond our reason. There must be, then, 
some note or sign to certify to it and distinguish it as a 
true communication from God, which note can be nothing 
else than a miracle. 

The evidential function of a miracle is based upon the 
common argument of design, as proved by coincidence. 
The greatest marvel or interruption of the order of nature 
occurring by itself, as the very consequence of being con- 
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nected ■with notlamg, proves notliiiig ; but if it taki’b j hiuc 
IE oonnexioE mth the word or act of a per^oiL that c»'4tici- 
deEce proves design in the marvei and it a niitaeie; 

and if that person professes to report a 3iiej«;?agc‘ nv rt^vela- 
tioii from heaveE^ the coincidence again of the i.airaele with 
the professed message from God pnwes design tm part 
of God to warrant and authorke the message. nn’Hlr 
in which a miracle acts as evidence is Ihns exjuliv tlii* 
same in which any extraordinary comciiiencM:^ acts: it r»,vds 
npoii the general argument of design., thmigli liie [.^artficmlrir 
design is special and appropriate to the iiiiraclii Aiitl 
hence we may see that the evidence of a Divine eoiirnrufii- 
cation cannot in the nature of the ctise be an ordinary 
event For no event in the common order t:)f nature is in 
the first place in any mimidmm with the Divine commu- 
nication : it is explained hy its own place in nature^ and is 
connected with its own antecedents and consequents only, 
having no allusion or hearing out of thenn It does iiot 
either in itself, or to human eye, contain any rektioii to 
the special communication from God at the time* But if 
there is no coincidence, there is no appearance of design, 
and therefore no attestation. It is true that prophecy .is 
such an attestation, hut though the event 'which fulfils pro* 
phecy need not he itself out of the order of nature, it is an 
indication of a fact which is ; vk., an act of superhuman 
knowledge. And this remark would apply to a miracle 
which was only miraculous upon the prophetical principle, 
or from the extraordinary coincidence which was coiilaificil 
in it And hence it follows that could a complete physical 
solution be given of a whole miracle, both the marvel and 
the coincidence too, it would cease from that moment to 
perform its function of evidence* Apparent evidence to 
those who had made the mistake, it could he none to us 
who had corrected ii 

It will he urged, perhap, that extmordinafy coincidences 
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teke place iii the' natui’al course of providence, wMck are 
called special providences; and that these are regarded as 
signs, and tokens of the Divine wiH, though they are. not 
visible interferences with the order of nature, ■ But special 
providences, though they convey do not .convey fthll 
evidence,' of, design. 'Coincidence is^ a in,atter of degree, and 
varies Irnm the lowest degree possible to the fullest and 
higliest. In whatever degree, therefore, a coincidence may 
appear in the events of the world, or in the events of private 
life, in that degree it is a direction, to whonnsoever it is 
evident, to see tlie linger of God either in public affairs or 
in his own.; and to draw a lesson, or it may he to adopt a 
particular course of conduct, in conseq^uence. But it is of 
the nature of a miracle to give proof, as distinguished from 
mere surmise, of a Divine design; and therefore the most 
complete and decisive kind of coincidence alone is miracu- 
lous. 

It must be observed, however, that a special providence 
is an indication of a special Divine design, to whatever ex- 
tent it is so, only as being an indication of extraordinary 
Divine agency somewhere ; for from the ordinary nothing 
special would have been mfeixed. But extraordinary Divine 
agency partakes substantially of a miraculous character; 
though that character is not placed directly before our 
eyes, but is only gathered from such marks of coincidence 
as the events in the case exhibit. The point at which the 
Divine power comes into contact with the chain of natural 
causation is remote, and comparatively hidden; but stiB 
however high up in the succession of nature, such extraor- 
dinary agency is, at the point at wMch it does occur, pre- 
ternatural ; because by nature we mean Gods general law, 
or usual acts. A special providence thus differs from a 
miracle in its evidence, not in its nature ; it is an invisible 
mimele, wMch is indirectly traceable by means of some 
remarkable concurrences in the events before us. If a 
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marvel is commanded or announced, or even wbaf. is not a 
marvel but only a striking event (such as sudden eui e of a, 
bad disease), and it takes place inimediately, tlic ctiinci- 
denceistoo remarkable to be accounted for in any otlier 
way tlian design. The destruction of Sodom and Gritaovvah, 
the dividing of the Eed Sea, and other I’nir.ndo.i wiiicii were 
wrought by the medium of natuml agency, wen* mirai'.kis 
for this reason. But in the case of a special providence*, 
the coincidence suggests hut does not Ci.iiupel ibis iiiti-iprc- 
tation. The death of Aims, e.g. was not miracuhni.s, ht!- 
cause the coincidence of the deatli of an heresiurch iakiug 
place when it was peculiarly advantageous io the ort)mtlo,\ 
faith, to which it would have been advantageous at any 
time, was not such as to compel the inference of extmtmli- 
nary Divine agency ; but it was a special provideuec, be« 
cause it carried a reasonable appearance of it. The miracle 
of the Thundering Legion was a special providence, but not 
a miracle for the same reason, because the coincidence of 
an instantaneous fall of rain with public prayer for it car- 
ried some appearance, but not proof, of preternatural 
agency, especially in the climate where the occuirence 
happened. Where there is no violation of physical law, 
the more surprising and inexplicable must be the coinci- 
dence in events in order to constitute the proof of extra- 
ordinary Divine agency; and therefore in that class of 
miracles which consists of answers to prayer, the most un- 
accountable Mnd of coincidence alone can answer the pur- 
pose. And the same principle applies to other mimcle.s. 
The appearance of the cross to Oonstautiae was a miraelo 
or a special providence, according to which account of it 
we adopt. As only a meteoric appearance in the shape of 
a cross, without the adjuncts, it gave some token of preter- 
natural agency, hut not Ml evidence. 

It may he conceded, indeed, that tlie truths wliich are 
communicated in a revdaMoii might be conveyed to the 
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human mind "witlioiifc a visible miracle: and upon this 
ground it has appeared to some that' a reYclatioii does not 
absolutely require miracles, but might be imparted to the 
mind of the person chosen to he the recipient of it by m 
inward and invisible process- alone. ^ But to suppose upon 
this ground tliat miracles are; not -necessary for a revelation 
is to confound two things which ■ are perfectly distinct ; 
viz*, the ideas themselves wdiich’ are; communicated in a 
revelation, and the proof that those ideas are true. For 
simply imparting ideas to the human mind, or causing 
ideas to arise in the human mind, an ordinary act of Divine 
power is sufHcient, for God can put thoughts into men’s 
minds by a process altogether secret, and without the ac- 
companiment of any external sign, and it is a part of His 
ordinary providence to do so. And in the same way in 
which He causes an idea of an ordinary kind to arise in a 
person’s mind, He could also cause to arise an extraordi- 
nary idea ; for though the character of the ideas themselves 
woiild differ, the process of imparting them would be the 
same. But, then, when the extraordinary idea wms there, 
what evidence would there be that it was true? None: 
for the process of imparting it being wholly secret, all that 
the recipient of it could possibly then know, would be that 
lie had the idea, that it was in Ms mind ; but that the idea 
was in his mind would not prove in the least that it was 
true. Let us suppose, that the idea was imparted to 
the mind of a particular person that an atonmmnt had been 
made for tJm sim of tlm whole %mrld, mid. that the Divine 
power stopped with tlie act of imparting that idea and went 
no further. The idea, then, of a certain mysteiious event 
having taken place has been , imparted to Mm and lie has 
it, but so for from that person being able to give proof of 
that event to others, he would -not even have received evi- 
dence of it himself In an enthusiastic mind, indeed, the 
rise, without anytMng to account for it, of the idea that 
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such an event tad taken place, miglit of procince tlie 
Mi^/ttat it tad, and be taken as witness? to ov ii tniili ; 
but it could not reasonably constitute sncb a guaraiiti^p, 
even to timself, and still less to ottens. 

The distinction may be ilnstmted by a of piYjpliory. 
It was divinely comimiuicated to the anciuhi^ prophof lliai, 
Tyre or Babylon shoidd be destroyed, oi* tba! I^ratd slamM 
be carried into captivity ; and in this coiinfirinicaiiofi 
there was nothing niimcnlons, ■ because the idea tvf tho 
future destruction of a city, and of the future captivity nf 
a people, could be raised in the mind of a pruphet by iht^, 
same process by which God causes a naiural though!^ to 
■arise in a person's mind. But then the iiicre occurrence of 
this idea to the prophet would be no proof iliat it was truiv 
111 the case of prophecy, then, the simple event %rhicb fii!« 
fils it is the proof of the truth of that idea; but iMs kind 
of proof does not apply to the case of a revelation of a 
doctrine, which must therefore have another sort of guar* 
antee. 

If, then, a person of -evident integiity and loftiness «f 
character rose into notice in a particular country and mm- 
munity eighteen centuries ago, who made these mmmmii- 
cations about himseK— that he had existed before bii^ 
natural birth, from aU eternity, and before the world mm, 
in a state of glory with God ; that he was the only-begotten 
Son of God ; that the wcild itself had been made by him ; 
that he had, however, come down from heaven and assumM 
the form and nature of man for a particular purpr)sc% viz., 
to he the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the 
world; that he thus stood in a mysterious and superna- 
tural relation to the whole of mankind; that through him 
alone mankind had access to God ; that he was the head 
of an invisible kingdom, into which he should gather all 
the generations of r^Meous men who had lived in the 
world; that on Ms departure from hence he should return 
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to lieaven to prepare mansioiis there for them ;• and lastly, 
that lie should descend again at the end of the world to 
judge the whole human race/. on which occasion all that 
were in their graves should hear Ms voice and come forth, 
they that had done good nnto the resurrection of life, and 
they that had done evE unto the- resurrection of clainiia- 
tion,— if this person made these assertions about himself, 
and all that was done was to make the assertions, wliat 
u'oiild be the inevitahle conclusion of sober reason respect- 
ing iluit person ? The necessary conclusion of sober re^ison 
respecting that person %Yould be that he was disordered in 
his understanding. Wliat other decision could we come to 
when a man, looking like one of ourselves and only exem- 
plifying in Ms life and circumstances the ordinaiy course 
of nature, said tMs about himself, but that when reason 
had lost its balance, a dream of extraordinary and un- 
earthly grandeur might be the result ? By no rational 
being could a just and benevolent life be accepted as proof 
of such astonishing announcements. Miracles are the 
necessary complement then of the truth of such announce- 
ments, which without them are purposeless and abortive, 
the unfinished fragments of a design wMch is notMng un- 
less it is the whole. They are necessary to the justification 
of such announcements, which indeed, unless they are 
supernatural truths, are the wEdest delusions. The matter 
and its guarantee are the two parts of a revelation, the ab- 
sence of either of wdiicli neutralizes and undoes it. (i.) 

But would not a perfectly sinless character be proof of a 
revelation ? Undoubtedly that would be as great a miracle 
as any that could be conceived ; but w^here is the proof of 
perfect sinlessness ? No outward Hfe- and conduct, how- 
ever just, benevolent, and irreproachable, could prove this, 
because goodness depends upon the inward motive, and the 
perfection of the inward motive is not proved by the out- 
ward act Exactly the same act may be perfect or imper- 
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feet according to the spirit of the doer. The sauii* 
of indignation against the wicked, which issues froni our 
Lord’s mouth might he uttered hy an imperfect gut id mmi, 
who mixed human firailty with the emotion, "We 
our Lord’s perfect goodness then upon the sumo oviilttjua* 
upon which we admit the rest of His supernatnral clmiMt'- 
ter; hut not as proved hy the outward gpotliioss of iii^ 
life, hy His character, sublime fis that was, as it jircKi.‘i)ti‘d 
itself to the ej'-e. 

On the suhject, however, of the mtcessiiy of miriicli'.s tt! 
a revelation, the ground has been taken hy some tliat tliis 
necessity is displaced by the strength of the >Hh:nutf (>vi~ 
dence of Christianity. And firat, it is urged that tlie in* 
trinsic nature of the doctrines, and their adaptation to the 
human heart, supplies of itself the proof of their truth. 

But the proof of a revelation wluch is contained in the 
substance of a revelation has this inherent check or limit 
in it, viz., that it cannot reach to what m undiscoveisible by 
reason. Internal evidence is itself an appeal to reason, te- 
cause at every step the test is our own appreciation of .such 
and such an idea or doctrine, our own perception of its fit- 
ness ; bnt human reason cannot in the nature of the case 
prove that which, hy the very hypothesis, lies beyond 
human reason. 

Let us take, e.^., the doctrine of the Incarnation. The 
idea of a union of the Divine nature with the human has 
approved itself to the mind of mankind as a grand and 
sublime idea ; in debased shapes it has prevailed hi almost 
every religion of the heathen world, and it occupies a 
marked space in the history of human thought. The 
Christian doctrine appeals to every lofty aspiration of tho 
human heart; it exalts our nature, places us in intimate 
relation to God, and inspires us with a sense of His love 
The human heart therefore responds to the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, and feels that doctrine to be adapted to ii 
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Bnt because tbe idea is thus , adapted to i% is that a .proof 
that it has been chosen ■ in the JDiyine counsels to he' put 
into execution ? No : it would he wild reasoning to infer 
from the sublimity of a supposition, as, a mere conception 
of the mind, that that conception had been embodied in a 
Divine dispensation, and to conclude from a thought of 
man an act of CJocL To do this is to atteibixte to ourselves 
perceptions of the Divine will beyond our conscience.; ic*, 
to attribute to ourselves supernatural perceptions. So, 
again, tliat tlie hnnian heart responds to an Atonement 
supposed to be revealed, is no proof that that Divine act 
has taken place ; because the human heart has no power 
by its mere longings of penetrating into the supernatural 
world, and seeing what takes place there. 

But the internal evidences of Christianity include, beside 
the intrinsic nature of the doctrines, the fruits of Christianity 
— its historical development. However necessary, it is said, 
the evidence of miracles was upon the first promulgation 
of the Gospel, when the new faith was hut just sown, and 
its maiwellous growth, its gi*eat results, its mighty conquests 
over the human heart were not yet before the eye, it is no 
longer necessary now, when we have these effects before us. 
This is a kind of proof then of a revelation which is peculiarly 
adapted to produce inward conviction — a persuasion of the 
truth of that religion which produces such results. No 
member of the Christian evidence taken singly has perhaps 
so much strength as this ; nor can we well rest too much 
upon it, so long as we do not charge it with more of the 
burden of proof than it is in its own nature equal to — viz. 
the whole. But that it cannot bear. If the sincere belief 
of persons in something does not prove that thing, can the 
natural consequences of that belief of themselves prove it ? 
If I am asked for the proof of a doctrine, and I say simply, 
" I believe it/* that is obviously no proof; but if I go on to 
say, belief has had in.mv own case a connexion 
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devout practice” that alone is not adequate proof either, 
even though this connexion has taken place in others as 
well on a large scale. We can indeed in imnginmion ron- 
eeive such a universal spread of individnal Inilinc?.-; and 
goodness as would amount to a SHpernatnrai niiuiilust.ditni; 
as, &,g. if we supposed that the cleseripiioii of the Idiristiaii 
Ghiirch given in parts of prophccj' wa.s literuHy riillillod, 
and “the people were all righteous.”^ Ihife the acf-iuil 
result of Christianity is very difl'erent from this, 'riicri- 
are two sides of the Msfcorical developniont of (1iri‘4i;unfy: 
one of success and one of failure. Wh.'ifc pro)»ortion of 
nominal Christians in everj^age have hneii real Christijins? 
Has Christianity stopped war, persecution, tyranny, injtnst ice, 
and the dominion of sellish passion in the vuiil ^vliich it 
has professedly converted? No; nor is that the fault of 
Christianity, hut of man. But if the appeal is made to the 
result of Christianity as the proof of the supernatural truths 
of Christianity, we must take that result as it stands. 
What Is that result ? It is that amidst the general deflec- 
tion of Christians from the Gospel standard, a certain 
number— so large indeed in comparison witli the corres- 
ponding class among the heathen as to surprise us, but 
small as compared with the whole body— are seen in every' 
age directing their lives upon religious principles and 
motives. But we cannot safely pronounce this to be a 
standing supernatural phenomenon, equivalent, to, and 
superseding the need of miraculous evidence. 'J'aki>n 
indeed in connexion with prophecy, the results of Chri.s- 
tianity stand upon a stronger ground as Christian evidence; 
but it must he reinemhered that this connexion introdutH'.s 
another element into the argument, different from and 
additional to the simple fact of the results, vis. the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy contained in them, — iin element of proof 
which is in essence rmrcmlem prxjof, ( 2 .) 
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It miist l)e>ememl),ered i«h %?lieE,tMs part of Giristian 
evideECO' comeS' so forcibly home to as, and creates that 
inward assurance which it does, it does this in connexion 
with the proof of miracles in the background ; whieli^ 
though it may not for the time- he brought into aetiml 
view, is stfll known to be there,, and to be ready for use - 
upon being wanted. -The mdirect proof from results has 
the greater force, and carries wvith it the deeper persuasion, 
because it is additional and auxiliary to the direct proof 
behind it upon which it leans all the time, though we may 
not distinctly notice and estimate tMs advantage. Were 
the evidence of moral result to he taken rigidly alone, as 
the one single guarantee for a Divine revelation, it would 
then be seen that we had calculated its single strength too 
highly. If there is a species of evidence which is directly 
appropriate to the thing believed, we cannot suppose, on 
the strength of the mdirect evidence we possess, that we 
can do without the direct. But miracles are the direct 
credentials of a revelation ; the visible supernatural is the 
appropriate witness to the invisible supernatural — that 
proof wliich goes straight to the point, and, a token being 
granted of a Divine communication, is that token. We 
cannot, therefore, dispense with this evidence. The position 
that the revelation proves the miracles, and not the 
miracles the revelation, admits of a good qualified meaning; 
but taken literally, it is a double offence against the rule, 
that things are properly proved by the proper proof of 
them; for a supernatural fact is the proper proof of a 
supernatural doctrine; wdiile a supernatm’al doctrine, on 
the other hand, is certainly not the proper proof of a super-* 
natural fact 

But suppose a person to say, and to say with truth, that 
Ms own individual faith does not rest upon miracles; 
is he therefore released from the defence of miracles ? Is the 
question of their truth or falsehood an hTeievant one to Hmf 
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Is Ms faitii secure if they are disproved ? By no merins : if 
miracles were, although only at the coimnenceiui'in .lui e^sury 
to Ohristianity ; and if they were actually wrought and there- 
fore form part of the Gospel record and am liomid tip -with 
the Gospel scheme and doctrines; this part tif the structure 
cannot be abandoned ivithout the sacriliee of the oilier too, 
To shake the authority of one-half of this body of Ktaleiiunii 
is to shake the authority of the whole. Wietln'v or nut the 
individual makes of them for the support, of his own 
faith, the miracles are there; and if they are there they 
must be there either as true miracles or as false onca It 
he does not avail himself of their evidence, Iub belief is 
still affected by their refutation. Accepting as in* diHW the 
supernatural truths of Christianity ami its mi nicies upon 
the same report, from the same witnesses, upon tlie authority 
of the same documents, he cannot help having at any rate 
this negative interest in them. For if those w^nesas and 
documents deceive us with regard to the miraclis, how can 
we trust them with regard to the doctrines ? If they tire 
wrong upon the evidences of a revelation, how can we 
depend upon their being right as to the nature of that 
revelation? If their account of visible facts is to lie 
received with an explanation, is not their account of 
doctrines hahle to a like explanation? Eevelation then, 
even if it does not need the truth of miiaoles for the benefit 
of their proof, stiH requires it in order not to he crushed 
under the weight of their falsehood. 

Or do persons prefer resting doctrine upon the ground 
more particularly of tradition ? The result is stiU the same. 
For the Christian miracles are bound up inseparably with 
the whole mym of Christian tradition. But if tradition 
has been mistaken with respect to facts, how can we trust 
it -mth respect to doctrines ? Indeed, not only are miracles 
eonjomed with doctrine in Ohristianity, bat mimeles are 
inserted in the doctrine and are part of its contents. A 
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Tiian cannot state Ms belief as a Cliristian in tlie terms of 
tlie Apostles' Greed witbont asserting them. Gan the 
doctrine of our Lord's Incarnation be disjoined from one 
physical miracle ? Can the doctrine of His justification of 
iiSj and intercession for ns, be disjoined from, another ? 

. This insertion of the great miracles of our Lord's life in 
the Christian Greed itself serves to explain some language 
ill the Fathers wliicli otherwise might he thought to indicate 
an inferior and anibiguous estimate of the effect of miracles 
as evidence. They sometimes speak of the miracles per- 
forinetl by oor Lord duiing His ministry as if they %vere 
evidence of His mission rather as the fulfilment of prophecy, 
than upon their own account. Upon tliis head, then, it 
must be remembered, first, that to subordinate miracles as 
evidence to prophecy is not to supersede miraculous 
evidence ; for prophecy is one department of the miraculous. 
But, in the next place, the miraculous Birth of our Lord, 
His Eesurrection and Ascension, were inserted in the Chris- 
tian Creed ; wMch cardinal miracles being accepted, the 
lesser miracles of our Lord's ministry had naturally a sub- 
ordinate place as evidence. If a miracle is incorporated as 
an article in a creed, that article of the creed, the miracle, 
and the proof of it by a miracle, are all one thing. The 
great miracles therefore, upon the evidence of which the 
Christian scheme rested, being thus inserted in the Christian 
Greed, the belief in the Creed was of itself the belief in the 
miraculous evidence of it. The doctrinal truth of the 
Atonement, its acceptance, and the enthronement of the 
Son of God in heaven at His Father’s right hand, is indeed 
in the abstract separable from the visible miracles of the 
Eesurrection and Ascension which were the evidence of it;; 
but actually in the Christian Church this evidence of the 
doctrine is the very form of the doctrine too; and the 
Fathers in holding the doctrine held the evidence of lairaeles 
to it (3.) 
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Thus miracles and the supernatural nmU'Uts cif C^hiis- 
tianity must stand or fall together. These t wo fpiesiions — 
the natme of the revelation, and the aidnio: ul' ilic' rt'vol.i- 
tion — cannot he disjoined. Chxistismity as a (.lispcJi.siuii)!! 
undiscoverahle by human reason, and Uhristianit}' as a <'ns- 
pensation authenticated by miraele.s— llsese twit an- in 
necessary combination. If any do not include the .''Uper- 
natui'al character of Christianity in their dciinii ion of i( , re- 
garding the former only as one interpretation of it or one 
particular traditional form of it, wldch it- (-■epuruhlo from 
the essence, — for Christianity as thus defined, the supiport 
of miracles is not wanted, because the moral truths metiitdr 
own evidence. But Christianity tnuinot he iiiainiained as a 
revelation undiscoverahle by human reason, a revelation ot 
a supernatural scheme for man’s salvation, without the 
evidence of miracles. 

And hence it follows that upon the supposition of the 
Divine design of a revelation, a miracle is not an anomaly 
or irregularity, hut part of the system of the universe ; be- 
cause, though an irregularity and an anomaly iir relation to 
either part, it has a complete adajrtation to the whole. 
There being two worlds, a visible and invisible, and a 
communication between the tv?o being wanted, a miracle is 
the instrument of that communication. An exception to 
each order of things separately, it is in perfect keeping with 
both taken together, as being the link or medium between 
them. This is, indeed, the form and mode of order which 
belongs to instruments as a class. A key is out of rclntion, 
either to the inside or outside taken separately of tlie 
inclosure which it opens ; but it is in relation to both taktm 
together as being the instrument of admission from the one 
to the other. Take any tool or implement of art, handicraft, 
or husbandry, and look at it by itself; wh.at an eccenlrie 
and unmeaning thing it is, wholly out of order and place ; 
but it is in exact order and place as the medium between 
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’the workniaii and' the . ■ materiai- .And a miracle is in 
perfect order and place as the medium between two worlds, 
though, it is an anomaly with respect to one of them 
.alone. 

Spinoza, indeed, upon this ground of order, That iiothmg 
can be out of the order of the universe that takes place m 
the universe, denies the possibility of a miracle ; but the 
trufli of this inference depends entirely on the definition 
give of a miracle. If a miracle is defined to be sometliing 
which contradicts the order of the whole, then, we admit 
that nothing which is out of the order of the whole can exist 
or take place, and therefore we allow that there can he, no 
such tiling as a miracle. But if a miracle is only a con- 
tradiction to one part, is, the visible portion of the whole, 
this conclusion does not follow. And thus, according as we 
define a miracle, this ground of universal order becomes 
either a ground for refuting the miraculous or a ground for 
defending it. The defect of Spinoza's view is that he will 
not look upon a miracle as an irntrument^ a means to an 
end, but wuU only look upon it as a marvel beginning and 
ending with itself. A miracle,” he says, as an interrup- 
tion to the order of nature, cannot give us any knowledge 
of God, nor can we understand anything from it” (4.) 
It is true we cannot understand anything from an interrup- 
tion of the order of natoe, simply as such; but if this 
interruption has an evidential function attaching to it, then 
something may be understood from it, and something of 
vast importance. 

We must admit, indeed, an inherent modification in the 
function of a muucle as an instrument of proof. To a 
simple rehgioiis mind not acquainted with ulterior con- 
siderations a miracle appears, to be immediate, conclusive, 
unconditional proof of the doctrine for which it is vTought; 
but, on reflection, we see that it is checked by conditions; 
that it cannot oblige us to accept any doctrine which is 
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contrary to our moral nature, or to a fiujdanu'utal priiiciple 
of religion. But this is only a limitation of the fiinct ion of 
a miranlft as evidence, and no disproof of it ; ftr cranii; inn,s, 
though they interfere -with the force of a principle wln rc 
they are %ot complied with, do not detnict. li'fisn ii 
they arc. We have constantly to IhintilK! force ofprirtlcular 
principles, whether of evidence, or morals, or luu’. which at 
first strike us as absolute, but which upon exam in, t* ion am 
seen to be checked; but these principle.-, rcauiiu in 
substantial strength. Has not the authority of cMiificienee 
itself checks and cj^ualificatious ? And were a person .so 
disposed, could he not make out an u]>]iare«t ease agiiinsi, 
the use of conscience at all— that there wen-, so many con- 
ditions from this (jnarter and the other (piuiltT limiting it, 
tliat it was really left almost without %'aiue as a guid<j I 
The same remark applies to some extent to the evidence of 
memory. The evidence of miracles, then, is not negatived 
because it has conditions. The question may at first- sight 
create a dilemma — If a miracle is nugatory on the side of 
one doctrine, what cogency has it on the side of another ? 
Is it legitimate to accept its evidence when we please, sard 
reject it when we please ? But in truth, a miracle is never 
without an argumentative force, although that force may be 
counterbalanced Any physical force may be counteracted 
by an impediment, but it exists all the while, and re,sume3 
its action upon that impediment being removed. A miracle 
has a natural argumentative force on the side of that ductrine 
for which it is wrought; if the doctrine is such that wc 
cannot accept it, we resist the force of a miracle in that in- 
stance; still that force remains and produces its natural 
effect when there is no such obstruction. If I am obliged 
by the incredible nature of an assertion to explain the 
miracle for it upon another principle than the evidential, I 
do so ; but in the absence of this necessity, i give it its 
natural explanation. A rale gives ■way when there is an 
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exception to' it made out ; bnt otherwise it stands. When 
we know upon antecedent grounds that the doctrine is 
false, the mimcle admits of a secondary explanation, viz. as 
a trial of. faith ; but the first and most natural explanation 
of it is still as evidence of the doctrine, and that remains 
in force when tliere is no intrinsic objection to the doctrine. 

’When, then, a revelation is made to man by the only in- 
struirient by which it can be made, that that instrument 
should be an anomaly, an' irregularity relatively to this 
visible order of things, is mmswry; and all we are con- 
cerned wdtli is its competency. Is it a good instrument ? 
is it effective ? does it answerits purpose ? does it do what 
it is wanted to do ? 

This instrument, then, has certainly one important note 
or token of a Dimm instrument; — ^it bears upon it the 
'stamp of power. Does, a miracle, regarded as mere prodigy 
or portent, appear to be a mean, rude, petty, and childish 
thing ? Turn away from that' untrue because inadeq^uate 
aspect of it, to ,tiiat which is indeed the true aspect of a 
miracle. Look at it as an instrument, as a powerful instni- 
meiit, as an instrument which has shewn and proved its 
power in the actual result of Christendom. Christianity is 
the religion of the civilized world, and it is believed upon 
its miraculous evidence. ¥ow for a set of miracles to be 
accepted in a rude age, and to retain their authority 
throughout a succession of such ages, and over the ignorant 
and superstitious pait of mankind, may be no such great 
result for the miracle to accomplish, because it is easy to 
satisfy those wlio do not inquire* But this is not the state 
of the ease which we liave to meet on the subject of the 
Christian mimoles. The Christian being the most intelli- 
gent, the civilized portion of the world, these miracles are 
accepted by the Christian body as a whole, by the thinking 
and educated as *weE as the uneducated part of it, and the 
Oospel is believed upon that evidence* Allowance made 
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for certain schools of thought in it, this nge in which wn 
live accepts the Christian miracles as the hnimlation of its 
faith. But this is a great result — the ostahlisimumt tnul 
the continuance of a religion in the uorld, — as the relitdoi; 
too of the intelligent as well as of the simpler portittn ttf 
society. Indeed, in connexion with this prtiiit, may we imt 
observe that the evidence of niirneles lia.s hecTi taken up ly 
the most inq[uiring and considerate portion of the Christian 
body; by that portion especially which was ctTixious tintf, its 
belief should he rational, and should rest upon evidence I 
Of that great school of writer’s which has dealt, with mirack-s, 
the conspicuous characteristics have h<ion (.’ertainly no 
childish or superstitious love of the marvellous, but the 
judicial faculty, strong reasoning powers, strong critical 
powers, the power of ratimating and weighing evidence. 
May we not then, when the miracle is represented as a mere 
c hi ldish desideratum, take these important circumstances 
into consideration, — ^the object which the Cliristian miracles 
have actually effected; their actual result in the world; 
the use which has been made of them by reasonable and 
reflecting minds; the source which they have been of 
reasonable and reflecting belief; their whole histoiy, in 
short, as the basis, along with other considerations, of the 
Christian belief of the civilized world, educated arid uii- 
educated ? May we not call attention to the G ospel miracle 
in its actual working, — ^that it has been connected ncA with 
fanciful, childish, credulous, and superstitious, bu* with 
rational religion ; that it has been accepted by those whose 
* determination it has been only to believe upon ratioiuil 
grounds ; that indeed, if there is a difference, it has been 
the instrument of conviction rather to the reasoning class 
of minds than the imreasoning. A miracle is in its own 
nature an apped to the reason; and its evidence contraste 
in this respect with the mere influence of sentiment and 
tradition. These are strong witnesses to the nature of a 
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miracle as an instrament, and shew that a miracle is a great 
mstrameat, , and worthy of the Diviae employment ■ 

For— and' this largely constitutes, the greatness .and 
efficacy of the instrnmeiit — ^the evidence of a miracle is not 
only contemporary with the miracle, but extends in the 
nature of tlie case tlirongh all subsequent ages into whieli 
the original testimony to such miracle is kansmitted. The 
chain of testimony is indeed more and more lengthened out, 
and every fresh link wliicli is added is a step further from 
tlie starting-point ; but so long as the original testimony 
reaches us, through however may links, the miracle whicii 
it attests is the same evidence that it ever was. Scientific 
men have sometimes, indeed, speculated upon the effect of 
time upon the value of historical evidence; practically 
speaking, however, between an event’s first standing in re- 
gular history, and its very latest which is at this very 
moment, we see no diSerence. The testimony to the battle 
of Pharsalia is as strong now, as at its first insertion in the 
page of history ; nor can we entertain the notion of a time, 
however remote, when it will not be as strong as it is now. 
Whatever value, then, the testimony to the Christian 
miracles had when that testimony first took its place in 
public records, that it has now, and that it will continue to 
have so long as the vrovld lasts. But such a prospect raises 
our estimate of the importance and the greatness of a 
miracle as an instrument indefinitely, for indeed we do not 
know its lull effects, we are in the middle, or perhaps only 
as yet in the very beginning of its history as a providential 
engine for the preservation of a religion in the world. A 
miracle is remarkably adapted for the original propagation 
of a religion, but this is only its first work. The question 
must still always arise, and must be always rising afresh 
in every generation afterwards, — ^Why must I believe in 
this revelation ! So fiit, then, from the use of miracles 
being limited to a first start, even supposing a religion 
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could spread at first by excitement and sjnipatliy will unit 
tliem, a time must come when rational and iiitfinrinp ndiub 
‘would demand a guarantee; and when tliar denunul \xm 
made a mii*acle alone conld answer it. The nrh’ue le tkei 
enters at its Mrtli upon along career^ to supply gniiaul fur 
rational belief througliout all tiirie. 

Mahometanism, indeed, established itself in the w*ifhl 
without even any pretence on the pari «uf its founder tu 
miraeulous powers. But the triumph of .M'aluniiettniism 
over human belief, striking as ifc. has beeiu cmuiih!, bliinl tis 
to the fact that the belief of the Mahometan is in 'its very 
principle irrational, because he accepts Malumirf/s .uij tor- 
natural account of himself, tm tlxe coiidoclMr of ;i now dis- 
pensation, upon Mahomet’s own assertion siin|dy, joined to 
his success. (5.) But tMs belief is in its \eTy form irra- 
tional ; and whatever may be the apparent present strength 
and prospects of Mahometamsm, tiiis defect must tding to 
its very foundation, with this corollary attaching to it, xu, 
that -a/ the law of reason is allowed to work itself out in tlie 
history of human religions, the ultimate cli^sriiirliim of I ho 
Mahometan fabric of belief is certain, becuusc ii s very 
existence is an offence against that law. But the. belief of 
the Christian is, at all events in form, a riiticuiril belief, 
which the Mahometan’s is not; because the Cliristiiiii 
believes in a supernatural dispensation, upon the }»roprr 
evidence of such a dispensation, m * z . the minicub nm. Ant 
cedently, indeed, to all examination into the parti^mlars uf 
the Christian evidence, Christianity is the only religion in 
the world which professes to possess a body of direct exter- 
nal evidence to its having come from God. IMal'iometiiiiisni 
avows the want of this ; and the pretensions of other mli- 
gions to it are mockery. One religion alone produces a 
body of testimony— testimony do'iibtless open in criiicisiu 
—hut still solid, authentic, eontemporanemis testiiiioiiy, 
miracles — a body of evidence which makes a stamL mid 
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upIiolcLs with a iia.tiiral and genuine strength, certain 
iacts. 

And ill this distiiiction alone between Mahoinetaiiisia 
(uid Christianity, we see a difierent estimate of the claims 
of reason^ lying at the foundation of these two religions 
1111(1 entertamed by their respective founders, Donbtless 
the ibiiijder of hlaliometanism could have contrived false 
miraelf-H laid he chosen, but the fact that he did not coii- 
sider miraculous evidence at aE wanted to attest a super- 
natural dispensation, but that his word was enough, shews 
an utterly barbarous idea of eAudence and a total miscal- 
culation of t’lie claims of reason which unfits his religion 
for the aece|)t:.aBce of an enlightened age and people; 
whereas the Gospel is adapted to perpetuity for this cause 
especially, with others, that it was founded upon a true 
caiculation, and a foresight of the permanent nectd of evi- 
dence ; our Lord admitting the inadequacy of His own mere 
word, and the necessity of a rational guarantee to His re- 
velation of' His own nature and commission. If I had 
not done .among them the works that none oilier man did, 
they had not had sin f The wmrks that I do beim wit- 
ness of M.e, that, the Father hath sent Me/' ■ 
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OTf.l)EE OF FATUEE 


Okk. viii 22. ■ 

iVMk tM eaHh rmmineth^ seefUime. mul ami c<M aiU aiui 

' mmmr md wmkr^ mid dmt and night shaJl uof e/fw\ 

W HATEVER difficulty there is in believing in miracles 
in general arises from the circumstance that they 
are in contradiction to or nnlike the order of nature. To 
estimate the force of this difficulty, then, we must first, 
understand what kind of belief it is which we have in the 
order of nature ; for the weight of the objection to the mir- 
aculous must depend on the nature of the belief to ■which 
the miraculous is opposed. 

And first, what is meant hy the order of nature ? It 
■will he answered. That succession and recurrence of physical 
events of which we have had experience. But this, though 
true as far as it goes, -would be a very imdequafe (lefinitiuu 
of what we mean hy that important phrase— just omitting 
indeed the main point. For that order of nature, ■whicii we 
assume in all our purposes and plans in life is not a past 
hut a future. That which is actually known and has been 
observed is over and gone, and we have nothing mort* to 
do -with it : it is that which has not come under our obser- 
vation, and which is as yet no part of our knowledge, which 
concerns us; not yesterday’s hut to-morrow’s state of the 
case. We entertain a certain belief respecting what ■tvill 
he the state of the case to-morrow with inference to tho 
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rising of t!ie siiii and other things : and that is the order of 
nature with which we are practically coneemedj not that 
part of it which we know, hut that part of it of which we 
are ignorant 

What we mean, then, by .the phrase ^ order of nature ' is 
the of that part of the order of nature of which 

we axe ignorant with that part of it ’which know— the 

former "being expected to be such and such hmaum the 
latter is. But tliis being the ' case, how do we justify this 
expectation, ic. how do we account for the belief in the 
order of nature ? 

This belief, then, is defined as consisting in an expecta- 
tion of lihmm, — that tl'ie unlmown is lih2> the known, that 
the utterly invisible future wdU be UT^ the past. “ This,’’ 
says Bishop Butler, that presumption or probability 
Irom analogy expressed in the very word continuance w^Mcli 
seems our only natural reason for believing the coui'se of 
the world ^rili continue to-morrow as it has done, so far as 
our experience and knowdedge of history can carry us 
back” (I.) 

But though the fact is very obvious that we do expect 
the unknown to he like the known, the future like the 
past, why is it that we do ? on what ginund does this ex- 
pectation arise ? whence is it that likeness should beget 
this presumption The answer to tliis question wdll decide 
the mental character of our belief in the uniformity of 
nature, and so enable us to estimate the w^eight of the 
objection to the miraculous thence arising. 

On asking ourselves the question, then, why we believe 
that the future ordex of nature wil be like the past, why 
such and such a physical fact will go on repeating itself as 
it has done, say the rising of the sun, or the ebb and iiow 
of the tide, our first impulse is to say that it is self-evident 
it will do so. But such a ground gives way upon a moment’s 
refleciioiju We mean by self-evident that of wMeh the 
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opposite is self-contradictory ; but though the foct that the 
SUE rose to-day would be contradicted by the fact rhat it 
did not rise to-day, it is in no way contrudicted by the fact 
that it will not rise to-morrow. These two lacis it'iite 
consistent with each other, as much so as any other Uut 
facte that could he mentioned. 

But though the connexion in our minds beluci.u the -ii;!,-! 
recurrence of a physical fact up to this very day, and ii.s 
future recurrence to-morrow, is not a self-eviih-nt (mo, is 
there any reason of any kind that can be assigned fui" i* ? 
I apprehend that when we examine the diffenuit reasons 
which may be assigned for this connexion, iy. for this 
hehef that the future will he like the past, they all eomi* 
at last to be mere statements of the belief itself, and not 
reasons to account for it. 

It may be said, e.g, that when a fact of imtiiro has pone 
on repeating itself a certain time, such repetition sliCAvs 

that there is a permanent cause at work; and that a per- 
manent cause produces permanently recurring effects. But 
what is there to shew the existence of a permanent cause ? 
Nothing. The effects which have taken place shew a cause, 
at work to the extent of those effects, and tho.?e particular 
instances of repetition, but not at all further. That this 
cause is of a nature more permanent, than its existing or 
known effects, extending farther, and about to produce 
other and more instances besides those it has produced 
already, we have no evidence. "Why then do we e.xpecjt 
with such certainty the further continuance of thcun ? TTe 
can only say, because we believe the future will be like the 
past. "We have professed, then, to give a reason why wo 
believe this, and we have only at last .stated the fact that 
we do. 

, Let us imagine the occurrence of a particular physical 
phenomenon for the fimt time. Upon that singular occur- 
rence we should have but the very faintest expectation of 
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EBOtlier. ■ If it did occiax again once or twice, so far from 
counting on anotlier recurrence, a cessation would come' as 
tlie more natural event to us. ' But let it occur a hundred 
times and we sliould feel no hesitation in inviting persons 
from, a distance to see it ; and if it occurred everj:^' da,y for 
years, its recurrence would then- he a certainty .to us, its 
cessation a marvel But what lias laken -place in the in- 
terim to produce this total change in our belief ? From the 
mere repetition do we know anything more about its cause? 
Xo, Then what have we got besides the past repetition 
itself ? Xothing. .Why then are we so cer-fcain of its 
repetition? All we can say is that the known casts its 
fehadow before; we project into tmborn time the existing 
types, and the secret skill of nature intercepts the darkness 
of the future by ever suspending before our eyes, as it were 
in a mirror, a reflexion of the past. We really look at a 
blank before us, but the mind, full of the scene behind, 
sees- it again in front. 

Or is it to give a reason why we believe that the order 
of nature will be like what it has been, to say that w^e do 
not know of this constancy of nature at first, hut that we 
get to know it by e^^pcrience ? What do we mean by know- 
ing from experience 1 We cannot mean that the future 
facts of nature have fallen within our experience, or under 
our cognizance ; for that would be to say that a future fact 
is a pjast fact We can only mean, then, that from our 
past experience of the facts of nature, we form our expecta- 
tion of the future ; wfoich is the same as saying that we 
believe the future will be like the past: but to say this is 
not to give a reason for this belief, but only to state it. 

Or do we think it giving a reason for our confidence in 
the future to say that though no man has had experience 
of -what i$ future, every man has had experience of what 
was iiiture ? This is a tine assertion, but it does not help 
us at all out of the present difficulty, because the confidence 
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of 'wMcli we speak relates not to what was futrae, but. to 
what is future. It is true, indeed, tliat what i% future 
becomes at every step of our advance what mis futmv, but 
that which is now siiXl future, is not the least altered by 
that circumstance; it is as invisible, as unknown, and os 
unexplored as if not one single moment of the post: liml 
preceded it, and as if it rrere the very beginning and the 
very starting-point of nature. Let any one place, hiinstH' 
in imagination at the first commencement of this tamr.se of 
nature, at the very first opening of the great, roll of time, 
before any of its contents had been disclosed, — wliat wuiihl 
he Tmow of the then future course of nature ? Nothing. 
At this moment he laiows no more of its future course dat- 
ing from this moment. How'ever at each present instant 
the future emerges into light, this only move.s forward the 
starting-point of darkness; at every fresh step into the 
future the future begins afresh, and is as unknowm a future 
as ever, behind the same impenetrable veil w^eh has 
always hid it. Whatever time converts into the known 
we are always on the confines of the unknown ; and wdmt- 
ever tracts of this country we discover, the rest is as much 
undiscovered ground as ever. That “ every man then has 
had experience of what was future,” is no reason for in.-i 
confidence in what is future, exeeft upon one assumptirm, 
viz. that the future will be like the past. But, such Iteing 
so, this professed reason for the belief in question d(te.s no} 
account for it, hut assumes it. 

What ground of reason, then, can we as.sign for our 
expectation that any part of the course of nature will tlm 
'md moment be like w'hat it has been up to ih k monnml . 
it. for our belief m the uniformity of natxirc ? Xone. 
No demonstrative reason can he given, for the contrary to 
the recurrence of a fact of nature is no contradiction. No 
probable reason can be given, for all probable reasoning 
respecting the course of nature is founded v^m this pre- 
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sumption of likeness, 'and therefore cannot he the fonnda- 
tion of it. , 'No reason can he given for this belief. It is 
without a reason. It rests upon no rational ground and 
can be traced to no rational principle. Everything con- 
nected witli human life depends upon this belief, every 
practical plan or purpose that we form implies it ; eveiy 
provision we make for the fixture, every safeguard and cau- 
tion we employ against it, all calculation, all adjustment of 
means to ends, supposes this belief; it is this principle 
alone which renders our experience of the slightest use to 
us, and without it there ivould be, so far as ive are con- 
cerned, no order of nature and no laws of nature ; and yet 
this belief has no more producible reason for it, than a 
speculation of fancy. A natural fact has been repeated ; it 
will be repeated : — I am conscious of utter darkness when 
I try to see why one of these follows from the other : I not 
only see no reason, but I perceive that I see none, though 
I can no more help the expectation than I can stop the 
circulation of my blood There is a premiss and there is 
a conclusion, but there is a total want of connexion between 
the two. The inference, then, from the one of these to the 
other rests upon no ground of the understanding ; by no 
search or analysis, however subtle or minute, can we 
extract from any corner of the human mind and intelli- 
gence, liowever remote, the very faintest reason for it. 

Such w'as the conclusion of a great philosopher of the 
last centiny, after an examination of the foiuidation upon 
wlticli the belief in the order of nature rested ** When it 
is asked/' says Hume, what is the foundation of all our 
reasonings and conclusions concerning tlie relation of 
cause and eilbct, it may be replied in one wmrd — Experience. 
But if we ask, Wliat is the foundation of all conclusions 
from experience % this implies a new question, which may 
be of more difficult solution. . . . Experience can bo 
allovred to give direct and eartain information of those pre- 
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cise objects only, and that precise periotl of tfiine whicli ft.-il 
under its cognizance ; but why should this cxpi-ricijeo i3c 
extended to future times and to other objects I It tiiusfc 
be acloiowledged that there is hero a cons(!i]UoiuH' ilr.ivvn 
by the mind, that there is a certain step lakt n ;i ihvk t-.,-, 
of thought and an inference which wants to be t'xplainrMl 
These two propositions are far from the same. I have 
found that such and such an object has always lx ■i n 
attended with such an effect, and I foresee that othei- 
objects which are in appearance similar will be atieuded 
with similar effects. I shall allow, if you please, that the 
one proposition may justly be infen’ed from the other; 1 
know in fact that it always is inferred : but if you in.si.st 
that the inference is made by a chain of reasoning, I desire 
you to produce that reasoning. The connexion between 
these propositions is not intuitive. There is reeptired a 
medium which may enable the mind to draw such an in- 
ference, if, indeed, it can be drawn by reasoning and argu- 
ment. "TOat that medium is I must confess pas.«es my 
comprehension. I cannot find, I cannot imagine any such 
reasoning. You say that the one proposition is an infer- 
ence from the other ; hut you must confess that the infer- 
ence is not intuitive, neither is it demonstrative. Of what 
nature is it then ? To say it is experimental is begging 
the question. For all inferences from experience mppme 
as their foundation that the future will resemble the past : 
it is impossible therefore that any arguinont.s from e.x]>'Ti- 
ence can prove thti resemblance. Let the course of thing.? 
he allowed hitherto ever so regular, that alone, without 
some new argument or inference, proves not that fur the 
future it will continue so. As an agent I am quite satis- 
fied on the point, hut as a philosophur I want to learn the 
foundation of this inference. No reading nor inquiry has 
yet been able to remove my difficulty. Can I do more 
thmi propose it to the pubHe. even though perhaps I have 
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smalJiop^s; of. oMaiiiiag absolution? We sliaE at all 
eYeals by tMs' means be sensible of our ignorance, if we do 
not' augment our knowledge/’ ^ 

Sucb ,. is tbe nature of this remarkable and momentous 
inference and belief — necessary, all important for the 
purposes of life, but solely practical and possessing no 
intellectual character. Will it be said that this unintel- 
lectual and unreasoning character belongs to it in common 
with all the original perceptions of our nature, which 
cannot, as being original, rest upon any argumentative 
foundation 1 TMs would not be a true or correct account 
of the character of this particular inference, and the absence 
of the rational quality in it. For there is this important 
difference between the rational or intellectual perceptions 
wHch cannot be traced further back than themselves, and 
this inference we are speaking of, viz. that those perceptions 
cannot be contradicted without an absolute absurdity, 
whereas an event in contradiction to this inference is no 
absurdity at ah. The truth of a mathematical axiom can- 
not be traced further back than itself ; but then an axiom 
is self-evidently true, and a contradiction to it is as self- 
evidently false. And, to go out of the sphere of strict 
demonstration, the inference from the coincidence of one 
part with another in organized matter, to design or law as 
distinguished from chance, is an inference which cannot be 
traced further back than itself; but then this inference 
cannot be contradicted without a shock to reason. The 
supposition that this whole world came together by chance 
is an absurdity. But the inference from the past to the 
future wants this intrinsic note and test of an inference of 
reason, that the contradictory to it is in no collision with 
reason. There is no violence to reason in the supposition 
that the world will come to an end, and the sun will one 
day not rise, notwithstanding the increasing presumption 
^ concerBing tlie Human Understandms, sect, iw 
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from repetition .up to that very day tliat it will rise* Indeeii^ 
it is not wliolly nniaeaning to observe that the gi:cat raeta* 
physician Iiimself, who analyzed the argniiieiit from expert- 
ence, has unconsciously tested that argiiiiieiit by tliis very 
case. Two famous atheistical philosophers have preilict.ed 
the end of the world and the dissolution of all tin rigs. Tim 
grand and striking prophecy of Lucretius is given with an 
almost oracukr solemnity; but the vaticiriaticm of our owu 
pMlosopher, based upon hints and analogies in nature, is 
also delivered with a grave and serious voice, which amsts 
attention. "Suppose” says Hume, "‘all authors in all 
languages agree that from the 1st of January, i6cx), tliore 
was a total darkness over the whole earlli lor uiglife days: 
suppose that the tradition of this extraordiiuir}"' event is still 
strong and lively among the people: that all travellers w^lio 
return from foreign countries bring us accounts of the same 
tradition, without the least variation or contradiction: it is 
evident that our present pMlosophers, instead of doubting 
the fact, ought to receive it as certain, and ought to search 
for the causes whence it might be derived. The decay,, 
corruption, and dissolution of nature is an event rendered 
probable by so many analogies, that any phenomenon wliicli 
seems to have a tendency towards that catastrophe comas 
within the reach of human testimony.”^ The end of the 
world, then, so far from being impossible, is here contem- 
plated as likely ; and yet up to the very moment of the end 
— for if it comes at all, it may come in a moment— thlt 
argument from experience that it will contiiivi^ will be in 
full force, — ^nay, in the very greatest force that it has ever 
been in since the beginning of things. The argumeut from 
mere experience, then, intrinsically differs in the C|uality of 
reasoning, not only from mathematical reasoning, but even, 
as has been noticed, from the otlier great ciopaitiaent of 
probable reasoning. 
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Indeed, tMt tMs belief in the uniformity of nature is not 
;,a part of reason is shewn by the circumstance that even the 
brute animals are possessed mth'it, apparently quite as 
much as man . is. This is indeed the very first and most 
obvious trait of their instinct; for it must strike the most 
ordinary observers that all animals show by their actions that 
from the past they infer the future, and that they calculate, 
just ill the same way in which we do, upon the constancy 
of that part of the course of nature with which they are 
concerned. Kor can we b}^ the very minutest analysis 
discover the slightest difference in the nature of this par- 
ticular instinct in the two cases, however different may be the 
range and rank of the facts to which it is applied. How- 
ever limited the experience of animals as compared with 
man's, the inference from experience is the same in them 
as in man. admire,” says Hume, ** the instincts of 

animals as sometliing very extraordinary and inexplicable 
by all the disquisitions of the human understanding. But 
our wonder will perhaps cease or diminish, when we con- 
sider that experimental reasoning itself, winch we possess 
in common with beasts, is nothing but a species of instinct 
or mechanical power, that acts in us unknown to ourselves 
I would add to this statement one remark Some faint 
elements of reason bemg discernible in the brute, it is not 
enough to prove that a process is not a process of reason, 
that something approaching to it is seen in the brute. But 
allowing this, stiff a mental act which an animal performs 
in a mode which we cannot see to differ from the human 
mode of it, however valuable an act, is not what we 
popularly call and mean by an act of reason. 

Under what head, then, shall we 'bring this mysterious 
and incomprehensible inference from the known to the 
unknown, from the objects and time of which we have had 
experience to other objects and other times of which we 
5 EiuuHiy* sect. lx. 
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have none;— that which we call belief in the order of 
nature? To what general principle shall we refer this 
common primordial property of rational and irrational 
natures which lies at the basement of the wliole pjTamid 
of life 1 It is not of importance to bring it imder any 
regular head, so long as we understand its general character. 
We may observe that our nature, though endowed with 
reason, contains constitutionally large irrational depart- 
ments, and includes within it, as a true and genuine part 
of itself, nay, and a most valuable part, many processes 
which are entirely spontaneous, irresistible, and, so to call 
it, of the automaton kind. Such, c.y. is the impression 
which time makes upon us, by which it relieves our soitows 
and moderates our joys. The loss of a relative or friend is 
in point of reason the same loss years hence that it is now, 
but we can no more prevent the effect of time upon our 
mind, than we can the spontaneous action of an internal 
bodily organ. So, again, the force of association is an 
irresistible principle. The ties of place and of country are 
in one respect irresistible ; men may act against them, but 
can never cancel or annihilate them in their own minds. 
And — ^to take a signal instance — custom or habit is aa 
irresistible principle. No reasO’U can be given why acts 
should become easier by repetition, ie. for the force of 
habit. The acts, however, being done, the formation of a 
habit is as spontaneous and irresistible a process as the 
growth of a vegetable. Under which head the belief now 
spoken of would appear to come. “ Whenever,” says the 
philosopher I have quoted, “the repetition of any particular 
act or operation produces a propensity to renew the same 
act or operation, without being impelled by any reasoning 
or process of the understanding, we always say that this 
propensity is the effect of custom. By employing that 
word we do not pretend to have given the ultimate reason 
of such a propensity. We only point out a principle wMch 
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is imi'Yersally acknowledged, ■ and wHch is well known by 
its effects. Perhaps ,we can push onr inquiries no further 
or pretend to give the cause of this cause; but must rest 
contented with it as the ultimate principle which we can 
assign to all our conclusions from experience. This 
hjTpothesis seems even the only one which explains the 
difficulty why we draw from a thousand instances an 
inference which we are not able to draw from one 
■■■iiistance/^^ 

^ Enquiry coBcerning tlie Human Understanding, sect. v. It will be 
observed that this argument from experience of which we are speaking, is 
differeiit from, and must not be confounded with, what we call the argu- 
ment of analogy. The term analogy itself may indeed be applied to any 
case of likeness ; on which account the inference from hke past to like 
future, or the ai'gument of experience, may be and is sometimes called an 
argument of analogy. But it must be seen that it makes all the difference 
rn the nature of the argument whether it is applied to like fTmjskdl facts or 
like acts of a moral being. "What we call by distinction the argument of 
analogy is concerned with the latter ; it is an argument from an act of the 
Divine Being in one case to the probability of a like act in another 
which, appears to us a similar case. The validity of this argument, then, 
depends entirely upon the similarity of these two cases ; the resemblance in 
the t^vo sets of circumstances and nature of the two objects to w^Mch the 
two acts belong — the two acts from the one of which we argue to the other. 
hTothing could be more absurd than to argue from one act to another like 
it, if there were no resemblance in the cases in and objects for which the 
tw’o acts were performed. And the same with respect to the negative side 
of analogy. Hothing could be more absurd than to suppose that, to prove 
the tenabieness of one course of action, attributed to the Deity, in am case, 
it was enough to point to even the most admitted similar course of Divine 
action in a totally difformt case. The whole validity, then, of the argument 
of analog}" depends upon the establishment of a parallel case, though, not 
absolutely identical, substantially similar : and for the correctness of this 
resemblance in the two cases we make ourselves responsible when we use 
the argument. But the selection of a real parallel or Idee ease, sirch as 
this argument stands in need of, is an act of reason and judgment, requiring 
thought and comparison; it is indeed an act which exercises the utmost 
discrimination ; and Is tlierefore an act of another kind wdiolly to the 
Baechanical expectation of like events or recurrences in nature. Whence it 
appears that the argument of analogy,- as it Is called, is a fundamentally 
^ferent argument from the argument of experience. 
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And no-w, the belief in the order of nature being thus, 
however powerful and useful, an unintelligent impulse of 
which we can give no rational accoimfc, in what way does 
this discovery affect the question of miracles ? In this 
way that this belief not having itself its foundation in 
reason, the ground is gone upon which it coTild be main- 
tained that miracles as opposed to the order of nature were 
opposed to reason. There being no producible reason wtiy 
a new event should be like the hitherto course of tiidure, 
no decision of reason is contradicted by its unlikeness. A 
miracle in being opposed to our experience is not only not 
opposed to necessary reasoning, but to any reasoning. Do 
I see by a certain perception the connexion between these 
two — It lios happened so : it will happen so ; then may I 
reject a new reported fact wbicli has not happened so, as an 
impossibility. But if I do not see the connexion between 
these two by a certain perception, or by any perception, I 
cannot. Bor a miracle to be rejected as such there must at 
any rate he some proposition in the mind of man which is 
opposed to it : and that proposition can only spring from 
the quarter to which we have been referring, viz. that of 
elementary experimental reasoning. But if this experi- 
mental reasoning is of that nature which philosophy 
describes it as being of, i.e. if it is not itself a process of 
reason, how can there from an irrational process of the 
mind arise a proposition at all, — to make wlrich is the 
function of the rational faculty alone ? There cannot ; 
and it is evident that the miracuJons does not staml in any 
opposition whatever to reason. 

I have spoken thronghmrt tliis argument of the ])elief in 
the order of nature as the e.xpectaLion of coHtimtmm, of a 
future; hut it makes no difi'erence whoflmr the unlike 
event is a future or a reported past one : in either case it 
comes into coUision with the expectation of likeness, 
which tak^ within its scop alike the future and the past 
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The report of a ' past -aiolike event encotinters the same 
resistance in.' the mind as the idea of a future one. ^ 

Thus step by step has pMlosophy loosened tlie connexion 
of the order of nature with the ground of reason, beMend-' 
ing, in exact proportion as it has done this, the principle of 
miracles. In the argument against miracles the first 
objection is that they are against law ; and this is answered 
by saying that we know nothing in nature of law in the 
sense in which it prevents miracles. Law can only pre- 
vent miracles by compelling and maldng necessary the 
succession of nature, i.e, in the sense of causation ; but 
science has itseh proclaimed the truth that we see no causes 
in nature that the whole chain of physical succession is 
to the eye of reason a rope of sand, consisting of ante- 
cedents and consequents, but without a rational link or 
trace of necessary connexion between them. We only 
know of law in nature in the sense of recuiTences in nature, 
classes of facts, like facts in nature — a chain of which, the 
Junction not being reducible to reason, the interruption is 
not against reason. The claim of law settled, the next ob- 
jection in the argument against miracles is that they are 
against eaperience ; because we expect facts like to those of 
our experience, and miracles are %%likc ones. The weight, 
then, of the objection of unlikeness to experience depends 
on the reason wliich can be produced for the expectation of 
likeness: and to this call philosophy has replied by the 
summary confession that we have no reason. Philosophy, 
then, could not have overthrown more thoroughly than it 
has done the order of nature as a necessary course of things, 
or cleared the ground more efiectually for the principle of 
miracles. 

^ Tdking ** eaiise*^ not m m absolute sense as necessarily containing its 
efect, but in tbe popular .sense of secondary cause, wMcb may b© suspended 
hj a Mgli« cause, the idea of real causation in nature is not opposed to tho 
miraculous ; and general belief has united the two. 
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Hitlierto, toweTer, we hme been dealing with tlie infer- 
ence from the known to the tmknownj or the belief in the 
nniforiaity of nature, in connexion only with tlie facts of 
vulgar sensible experience. Let ns now regard the vsaiiie 
inference and principle in. connexion with science; in 
which connexion it receives a more imposing name, ami U 
called the indnctive principle. Tlu? inductive itdercnce 
principle is that act of the mind by wliicli, when the 
philosopher has ascertained by discovery a particular i\mt 
in nature, and its recurrence in the same connexion within 
Ms own observation, he forthwith infers tliat this fact will 
universally take place, or converts it into a law. Does this 
inference from past experience, then, in connexion witli 
science pass into a new phase and become luminous and 
intellectual, or does it remain the san*^* blind and un- 
reasoning instinct as before ? 

When we examine, then, what it is which composes 
that process wMcli is called inductive reasoning, -we find 
that it consists of two parts, and that the fimt of these two 
parts is the simple discovery of a fact. There is wanted 
the physical cause of some known fact, and this cause is 
another fact not known as yet in this relation, for which 
accordingly the philosopher institutes a search. It must 
be a fact which fulfils certain conditions, must always pre- 
cede the known fact wdien the latter talms place, and 
always omit tMs precedence when it does not take place. 
The test of invariable antecedence puts aside as causes on 
the one hand all the facts which the event jfctte place uifo- 
out, and on the other hand aH which the event does ntd 
take place with, till it gets at the resicluma which is the 
physical cause. The sagacity of the man of science, thei!, 
is shewn in hitting upon and singling out the fact which 
fulfils these conditions from the midst of the whole pro- 
miscuous crowd of facts which surround the phenomenon 
before Mm— a process which severely tries his powers of 
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obsewatioiij force aEd steadicess of attention, quickness of 
apprebension, watciiMness, accuracy ; bis powers of com- 
parison, of seeing things in relation,- and detecting hidden 
relationships and connexions in -things. He has to extract 
the real key to the enigma out of a quantity of deceptive 
and misleading promises of solution, -which take him in dif^ 
ferent directions only to retrace his steps ; he has to repeat 
again and again the selection of facts which he brings to 
the test, to see if they answer to it ; he has to carry in his 
mind a large body of old observations, in order to provide 
connexion and productiveness to the new. 

This is the fimt part, then, of the inductive process ; but 
as yet we have only ascertained a fact — a fact indeed 
which fulfils peculiar conditions, and therefore has not 
been observed by the ordinary use of the eyes, but by a 
process of selection ; but stiU no more than a fact, that is 
to say, a particular past occurrence which has been often 
repeated; that the pursuit of it has been regular and 
systematic does not alter the particularity of the fact, or 
make it at all the more a universal or a law. To take the 
familiar instance of the discovery of vaccination. In this 
instance it was discovered that in all the observed cases 
of freedom from a particular complaint, a certain fact 
preceded that fact ; but that was only a particular observa- 
tion : ho%v i,vas it converted into a universal, or into the 
law that, wliere that fact or something equivalent to it pre- 
ceded, that freedom would always follow ? 

The inference, then, which converts scientific observation 
into law, whicli we call the inductive principle, and is the 
second part of tlie inductive process, is exactly the same 
instinct which converts ordinary and common experience 
into law ; viz., that habit by wdiich we abvays extend any 
existing reciiiTent fact of nature into the future. The in- 
ductive principle is only this unreasoning impulse appEed 
to a scientifically ascertained fact, instead of to a vulgarly 
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ascertained fact. Science is only a method of ascertaining 
the fact, which when once ascertained is the same as any 
common fact, and dealt with by our nature in the same 
way. , Science has led up to the fact, but there it stops, 
and for converting the fact into a law, a totally iinsoioiitific 
principle comes in, the same as that which generalizes the 
commonest observation in nattire. The one is a selected 
fact indeed, the other an obvions palpable fact, bixt that 
which gives constancy and fixture recurrence to each — the 
prediction attaching to them, is a simple impression of 
which we can give no rational account, which likens tlxe 
future to the past. The naturalist obtains Ids fact- hy Ids 
own sagacity, but the generalization of it is done for him, 
and this spontaneous addition is the same in tiie diiscovery 
of a pliilosopher and the observation of a savage. There is 
all the difference in the philosophical ranli of the two oi- 
seruatiom, their transition from fact into law is one common 
mechanical appendage. That which stereotypes them both 
is the same, and for his future or universal the scientific 
man falls back upon the same mstinct as that wMch sup- 
plies the physical prospect of the peasant. (2.) 

And here it may be remarked by the way, that what is 
called inductive reasoning is not, strictly speaking, reason- 
ing. It is called so because an inference is made in it, a 
general conclusion is drawn from particulars. But the 
first part of the inductive process is not reasoning but ob- 
servation ; the second part is not reasoning but iiistitiet ; 
the scientific part is not inductive, tlie inductive part is 
not scientific. (3.) Hence w’^e cannot attribute to scientific 
men, by however penetrating and lofty faculties I hew may 
have discovered /aosfs, any peculiar perception of rccuitcace 
or law. Language has been used m if science generated a 
perception of mathematical or necessary secpience in the 
order of nature, (4.) But science has lieKelf proclaimed 
the truth that there is m necessary coimexion ia nature ; 
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nor has science to do with generaMzatioii' at all, hut only,: 
with diseoTery. 'And I may add, that though science avails 
hei^elf of the inductive principle md depends for " aU 
her utility upon it, still to ascertain the nature of this 
principle is not the province of physical hut of mental 
.'■science.' 

It must he observed, again, that the inductive principle 
thus spoken of as unscientific, upon which the order of 
nature is founded, is totally different from the perception 
of harmony and relation in nature. We use the phrase 
‘order of nature' in two senses; that of arrangement, and 
that of recurrence, I see relation amongst different things, 
and I call that the order of nature ; and I see the repetition 
of the same thing, and I call that the order of nature too. 
I examine the component parts, and see their wonderful 
and subtle adjustment ; and I take everything in a lump, 
and expect its uniform continuance ; and both of these I 
call the order of nature. But in one of these senses order 
is a scientific perception, in the other it is not : and though 
philosophers have a far deeper insight into the order of 
nature in the one sense than common people have, they 
have not in the other. Their knowledge of nature enables 
them to unravel the multiplicity of relations in her, and so 
to see a more •svonderM and nicer agreement or system in 
her ; but gives them no greater light whereby to prophesy 
her continuance or rej)etition. “WTiile we also remark that 
it is not in the sense of harmony and system that the order 
of nature is opposed to the miraculous at all The action 
of some intricate engine is interrupted designedly for some 
purpose ; is ^he admiralde perfection of the machineiy at 
ail interfered \vitli by that feet ? Do I see its order and 
arrangement the less ? Does even an injurious inter rap- 
tion of the relations of the internal organs of the body, as 
disease is, make our bodily stmetura at aE less wonderful 
,a contrivance I The order of nature, then, in the sense of 
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its Ixannony, is not disturbed by a miracle ; tbe interruption 
of a train of relations in one instance leaves tbeni standing 
in every other, i.6. leaves the system as such untouclied. 
Nature is the same surprising exhibition of mutual relation 
and adjustment, whether in one instance or so the action 
of the machine is or is not inten'upted. What vi disturbed 
by a Tni ranle is tbe mechanical expectation of rc.curroiicc, 
from which, and not from the sydnn and arrangcineut in 
nature, the notion of immutability proceeds. 

What is the conclusion, then, to be drawn Irnin this 
statement of the process of induction ? It is this. The 
scientific part of induction being only the pursuit of a 
particular fact, miracles cannot in the nature of the case 
receive any blow from the scientific part of induction ; be- 
cause the existence of one fact does not interfere witli the 
existence of another dissimilar fact. That which docs resist 
the miraculous is the wwseientific part of induction, or the 
instinctive generalization upon this fact. The inductive 
principle being that which assimilates the unknown to the 
known, or establishes the order of nature, is opposed to any 
dissimilar fact or mterruption of that order, whether we 
think of it as going to he, or whether we tiiink of it as 
having hy report taken place. A reported miracle is a re- 
ported case in which the order of nature did not for that 
instance continue, hut was intemipted. The inductive 
principle therefore resists that mfracle. But what is the 
inductive principle ? What is its nature ? what is its 
force ? what is its weight upon such a question ? The in- 
ductive principle is simply the mechanical expectation of 
the likeness of the unknown to the know, not become any 
more luminous than it was before because its subject-mat- 
ter is higher; but being in the most vulgar and the most 
scientific material alike unreasoning, ie. no part of the dis- 
tinctive reason of man. When, then, there is nothing on 
the side of reason opposed to it, as is the case commonly 
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■ wa follow it /absolutely. But supposing tliere' sliould arise 
a' call of reason to 'us to believe what is opposite to it ; smp- ' 
posing there is the evidence of testimony, which is an ap- 
peal to our proper reason, that an event has taken place , 
which is opposed to this impression— it is evident ' then . ' 
that our reason must prevail in the encounter, ie., that it 
there is on one side positive evidence, the antecedent 
counter-expectation of instinct must give way. And thus 
we come round to Butler's statement of the ground of ex- 
perience, that there is a probability that all things will 
continue as we experience they are, except in those re- 
spects ill which we have some reason to tliink they will be 
altered." This definition of the force of experience is an 
appeal to our consciousness, and our consciousness responds 
to it, recognising no other belief in the order of nature but 
the one thus described. But as thus described this belief 
is self-limited, and intrinsically admits of events contrary 
to it ; within its very body and substance is contained the 
confession of its own possible error, the anticipation of rea- 
sonable contradiction to it. 

The proper function of the inductive principle, the argu- 
ment from experience, or the belief in the order of nature 
— ^by whatever phrase we designate the same instinct — is 
to operate as a practical basis for the affairs of life and the 
carrying on of human society. Without it it would be im- 
possible for the w'oiid to go on, because without it we 
should have no future before us to calculate upon; we 
should not feel any assurance of the continuance of the 
world itself from moment to moment. This principle it is, 
then, which makes human life practicable ; "which utilities 
all OUT knowledge; which makes the past anything more 
than an irrelevant picture to us ; for of what use is the ex- 
perience of the past to us unless w-e believe the future will 
be like it f But it is also evident what is mi the proper 
function of this priacipla It does not belong to tMs'priu** 
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eiple to lay down speculative positions, and to say w'hat 
can or cannot take place in the world. It does not belong 
to it to control religious belief, or to determine that certain 
acts of God for the revelation of His will to man, reported 
to have taken place, have not taken place. Such deeision.s 
are totally out of its sphere; it can assort the universal as 
a law ; but the u n iversal as a law and the universal us a 
proposition are wholly distinct. The proposition i.5 the 
universal as a fact, the law is the univereal as a pre.sunip- 
tion ; the one is an absolute certainty, the other is a prac- 
tical certainty, when there is no reason to expect the con- 
trary. The one contains and incbulcs the particular, the 
other does not: from the one we argue mathematically to 
the falsehood of any opposite particular ; from the other we 
do not. Yet there has existed virtually in the speculations 
of some philosophers an identification of a imiversal as a 
law, with a universal proposition ; by which summary ex- 
pedient they enclosed the world in iron, and bound the 
Deity in adamantine fetters ; for each a law’ forestalls all 
exception to it. An apparently counter-process has indeed 
accompanied this elevation of induction to mathematics, 
viz., the lowering of mathematics to induction. But either 
form of identification has the same result, for if demon- 
strable and experimental reasoning stand on the same 
ground, an alchemical process is obtained for ti-ansmxding 
the blind inference from experience into demonstration, 
and thus endowing the order of nature which rests upon 
that experience with the character of immutable and neces- 
sary law, (5.) 

lor example, one signal mii-acle, pre-eminent for its 
grandeur, crowned the evidence of the supernatural char- 
acter and office of our Lord — our Ix)rd’s ascension — His 
going up with His body of flesh and bones into the sky, in 
the presence of His disciples. " He lifted up His hands, 
and blessed them. And while He blessed them, He wjb 
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parted from them, and carried up into heaven. And they 
looked steadfastly toward heaven as He went up, and a 
cloud received Him out of their sight.” ^ 

Here is an amazing scene, which strikes even the devout 
heliever, coming across it in the sacred page suddenly or 
hy chance, amid the routine of life, with a fresh surprise. 
Did, then, this event really take place % Or is the evidence 
of it forestalled hy the inductive principle compelling us to 
remove the scene as out of the category of matters of 
fact ? The answer is, that the inductive principle is in its 
own nature only an ex;pectation ; and that the expectation, 
that what is unlike our experience will not happen, is quite 
consistent with its occurrence in fact TMs principle does 
not pretend to decide the question of fact ; which is wholly 
out of its province and beyond its function. It can only 
decide the fact by the medium of a imiversal ; the universal 
proposition that no man has ascended to heaven. But this 
is a statement which exceeds its power ; it is as radically 
incompetent to pronounce it as the taste or smeU is to 
decide on matters of sight; its function is practical, not 
logical. Ho antecedent statement, then, vrMch touches my 
belief in this scene, is allowed by the laws of thought. 
Converted indeed into a universal proposition, the induc- 
tive principle is omnipotent, and totally annihilates every 
particular which does not come within its range. The uni- 
versal statement that no man has ascended into heaven, 
absolutely falsifies the fact that One Man has. But thus 
transmuted, the inductive principle issues out of this meta- 
moi’phose, a fiction not a truth ; a weapon of air, wMch 
even in the hand of a giant can inflict no blow because it 
is itself a shadow. The object of assault receives the un- 
substantial tliriist uuthout a shock, only exposing the want 
of solidity in the implement of war. The battle against 

^ Lake xxiv. 50, 51 ; Acts 1. 9, la 
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the supernatural has been going on long, and strong men 
have conducted it and are conducting it— but what they 
want is a weapon. The logic of unbelief wants a universal. 
But no real universal is forthcoming, and it only wirstes its 
strength in wielding a fictitious one. 


LECTURE III 


lOTITJENOE OF THE IlMAGIHATIOH OH BELIEF 

Psalm cxxxix. 14 

3farvcUous are Thy worlcSi and that my soul 7c7ioweth right welt, 

I T is evi.dent tliat the eifect which the visible order of 
nature has upon some minds is, that as soon as they 
realize what a miracle is, they are stopped by what appears 
to them a simple sense of its impossibility. So long as 
they only believe by habit and education, they accept a 
miracle without difficulty, because they do not realize it as 
an event which actually took place in the world ; the alter- 
ation of the face of the world, and the whole growth of in- 
uervening history, throw the miracles of the Gospel into a 
remote perspective in which they are rather seen as a pic- 
ture than as real occmrences. But as soon as they see 
that, if these miracles are true, they once really happened, 
^hat they feel then is the apparent sense of their impossi- 
bility It is not a question of evidence with them : when 
they realize, e,g., that our Lord's resurrection, if true, -was a 
visible fact or occurrence, they have the seeming certain 
perception that it is an impossible occurrence. cannot/' 
a person says to liimself m effect, ^‘tear myself from the 
type of experience, and, join, myself ,to' another, I cannot' 
quit order and law for what is eccentric. There is a repul- 
sion between such facts and my belief as strong as that 
between physical substances. In the mere effort to con- 
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oeive these amazing scenes as real ones, I fall back upon 
myself and upon that type of reality which the order of 
nature has impressed upon me.” 

Kow when such a person proceeds to probe the ground 
of his deep objection to a miracle, the first tiling, 1 iliiiik, 
that cannot hut stiilze Mm is how very poor any rcasmi ho 
can allege and specify is, compared with the ainmnif of liis 
own inward feeling of cert-ainty. Tf he is a ix llecting per- 
son, he cannot hut be struck of his own accord with this 
singular disproportion between the two — on the one hand an 
oveipowering prepossession, on the other hardly anything to 
sustain it. The form in which he will first put his reason 
to himself will perhaps be that mirados are inconceivable 
to him. But what is meant by this assertion ? That the 
causes are inconceivable ? But the causes of t he. counnonest 
physical facts are the same. That the /aefe are inconceiv- 
able 1 But the facts are not inconceivable, bnt conceiv- 
able. I can conceive the change of water into wine Just 
as easily as I can conceive any chemical conveision ; ie. I 
can first conceive water, and then I can conceive wine in 
the place of water ; and that is all I can do in the case 
of any change of one substance into another in chemistry. 
The absence of the medium of an artificial process only 
makes the cause inconceivable, not the fact. So I can form 
the idea of a dead man alive again, just as ea.sily as I can 
of the process of decay; one fact is as conceivable a.s 
another, while the causes are alike inconceivable of both. 

We cannot rest, then, at the reason of inconceivableuess, 
bnt must go on to some further one. Is it that luiraeles 
are physical results produced without means, without a 
physical medium intervening between the Divine will and 
the result 1 But we cannot pronounce upon the fact of the 
total absence of means, but only on their invisibility, which 
belongs to mairy steps and media in nature. !Not can we 
pronounce upon the necessity of physical means ; for even 
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in tlie Eatural action of mil or spirit upon matter, there 
must he a point at wMch the one acts on the other without 
a medium, however inconceivable that maybe; otherwise 
if the media never end, the one never gets at the other 
at all' , ' ■ 

'[■'.'T'hB^'TedLSoii then against miracles that we come to at last, 
and in which ah. these vaguer reasons end, is simply their 
unUJce^iess to the order of natura A suspension of the order 
of nature is the ordinary phrase in which we express this 
unlikeness to the order of nature (i) ; but whether or not 
call unlikeness hy this term, the fact itself is the ulti- 
mate objection to a miracle. It was shewn, however, in 
my last lecture, what the expectation of likeness was, and 
that no reason against an nidike event as such was pro- 
ducible or even imaginable. 

The rejecter of miracles has indeed, in the overpowering 
force of an impression upon his mind, something to which 
argument is hardly adapted. Every time he recalls a 
miracle to Ms imagination, he recalls a felt sometMng at 
the bottom which in his own idea closes the door against 
it ; sometMng at the root of the matter which is untouched, 
a true cause of conviction wMch is unanswered ; he cannot 
conceive that so strong a rejecting influence as he feels can 
be without rational necessity ; that the force of the resis- 
tance in his mind is not its own vindication. 

And yet the (question of the possibility of anytMng — 
possibility — ie. as far as we know — is a judicial question 
which must be decided in the same way as a question of 
fact. There is a court which decides this question — ^the 
inner court of our own mind, in which witnesses are cited 
and evidence is heard. The witnesses cited into this court 
are all the faculties and perceptions of our minds; and 
when they have answered to the summons, one question is 
put to them,— Does any reason exist why a miracle is im- 
possible? If they know of none, ,, the case is over. The 
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court of poasibility decides ia tlie same way in which a 
coitrt of fact does. It is an open comt into wlueh all mankind 
are admitted, for indeed the witness in that court is the 
collective reason of manldnd, which appears tliere to gi-^-e an 
account of itself, to declare to its own known contents, and 
whether amongst them all there is found a reason fcrt the im- 
possibility of a miracle. Science has its .summary evideuci^ 
of fact by which it challenges foregone conclu.«iou.-i ; and 
reason has the same. 

■i\liat has been, then, in tbe present iirstanee the cause at 
work — that which lias made a reason, when there wa.s none, 
against the miraculous as such ? I cannot Vmt think tliat 
under an intellectual di.sguise it is the im.nginatiun. The 
design, as I have stated, of tlie inductive principle or belief 
in the order of nature is a practical one — to enable provision 
to be made for hnman life and welfare ; which could not bo 
done unless we could reckon upon the likeness of the past 
to the future. For without this expectation, %yhat would 
be our prospect ? Every moment of nature might be its 
last, and we should live upon the constant brink of utter 
change and dissolution, which would paralyze aU action in 
us. But the impression as it exists in us by nature being 
entirely a practical one, and this being its legitimate and 
constitutional scope, imagination seizes hold of it and 
diverts it from its scope ; by brooding upon it exaggerates 
it; converts a practical expectation into a scientific truth, 
and extracts from an unreasoning instinct what it cannot 
by its very nature contain — a universal intellectual proposi- 
tion, that the order of natuie is immutable. 

We apply the term imagination to denote that faculty 
by wbich the mind adds anything mt of itself to a fact or 
truth, whether that fact or truth bo a visiltle objt.'Ct, or an 
idea or motive within us. Being such, liowever, the ima- 
gination has a very different moral aspect according as it 
acts in one or other of two ways ; that is to say, actively, 
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by energy and self-exertion from within, or passively, by 
yielding to an impulse or impression from without. In 
either case it adds to a fact something which that fact does 
not supply of itself ; for to yield too much to an impression 
is to exaggerate it : but the two cases of addition widely 
differ. When the imagination acts by energy from within, 
when it enables us to see the force and extent of some 
truth, to grasp a condition of things external to ourselves, 
to understand the feelings and the wants of others, to ad- 
mire nature, to sympathize with man ; or when it aids in 
the work of combination, construction, invention j in thus 
actively imparting meaning and life to facts, iTnaginfljyrnn is 
a noble and effective instrument, if indeed we may not call 
it a part, of reason. But when the imagination exaggerates 
an impression by passively submitting and surrendering 
itself to it, when it gives way to the mere force of attrac- 
tion, and instead of grasping something else, is itself grasped 
and mastered by some dominant idea— it is then not a 
power, but a failing and a weakness of nature. We may 
call these respectively active and passive imagination. 
When imagination is spoken of in books of morals as a 
common source of delusion and unhappiness in men, who 
are carried away by their joys and griefs, their hopes and 
fears, and allow impressions to fasten upon them till they 
cannot shake them off it is not the active imagination 
which is meant, but the passive. 

The passive imagination, then, in the present case exag- 
gerates a practical expectation of the uniformity of nature 
implanted in us for practical ends, into a scientific or uni- 
versal proposition ; and it does this by surrendering itself 
to the impression produced by the constant speotacl^of the 
regularity of visible nature. By such a course a person 
allows the weight and pressure of this idea to grow upon 
him till it reaches the point of actually r^tricting his 
sense oi’ possibility to the mould of physical ordmr. It is a 



from it, as &om something radically antagonistic to the ireiy 
type of reality and matter of fact. No%v, that a contradiction 
to the order of nature should excite a provisionary resis- 
tance in our minds is inevitable ; because we possess the 
instinctive expectation of uniformity, unlikeness disagrees 
■with that expectation, this disagreement creates snrprise, 
and surprise is provisionaiy resistance. But what is it that 
makes this pxovMonary resistance final? Is it reason? 
Ko. Eeason impose no veto upon unlikeness. Then it is 
the imagination. Eeason may reject that unlike event for 
want of evidence, imagination alone can reject it as suck 
Is it not true, indeed, that the intellect, like the feeHngs 
and affections, is capable of contracting bad habits, which 
need not at all interfere ■with the soundness and acuteness of 
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it m general,' blit may 01^^ and disable tbe judg- 

ment' upon partictilar' subjects ? If then, when there is no 
producible reason why a miracle should be impossible, a 
person appears to himself to perceive that it is ; if the in- 
tellect, is so bound to the order of nature that it rejects by 
an instantaneous impulse a fact of a contrary tj^je a-s 
such, it can only be because the intellect has contracted an 
unsound habit upon that subject-matter. 

It will be replied, however, " We do not reject strange 
and anomalouB facts as such, we receive many such ; and 
therefore our disbelief in miracles is not the effect of ima- 
gination starting back from an eccentric type.” But I 
answer, that the acceptance of eccentric facts solely upon 
the hypothesis that they are ultimately reducible to the 
order of nature, is not an acceptance of really eccentric 
facts. They are admitted and receive assent only upon the 
idea that their eccentricity is a temporary mask, underneath 
which really lie facts which come luider the head of existing 
classes and Imown laws. They are accepted as hypothetically 
lihe facts to known ones, not as unlike ones. bTotwithstand- 
ing all the admission which is extended to such pheno- 
mena, facts ultimately eccentric excite as such a final 
resistance in the minds to which we are alluding, although 
no reason for their impossibility is forthcoming. 

And j’^et we may see how the imagination is compelled 
to confront and consent to the most inconceivable things, 
because it is dragged by the reason to do it. Two great 
counteracting influences appeal to it to preserve its balance 
against the impression from the uniformity of nature, and to 
rouse it from its lethargic submission to custom and recur- 
rence. One is tlic wonders of the visible world, the other 
is— for in this discussion I assume the doctrines of natural 
religion — ^the wonders of the invisible world. 

First the wonders of nature appeal to the imagination, 
in counteraction to the yoke of physical law. If we 
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that it implies a kind of resistoMcc in tlie miud,— often, 
indeed more generally, a pleased resistance.— but sfiil a 
resistance to the facts wliicb excite it. There is nn ele- 
ment of doubt in wonder, a hesitafiuii, a ililiiidilt-y in 
taking in the new material and incor[(ora:ii»g it in the 
existing body of belief. There is a sense of straiigcnoss iu 
wonder, of something to overcome in the ohameter of the 
fact presented to it AH wonder therefurt', wliere the facts 
are, as they are in the case of natural marvtds, admitted, is 
a precedent for facts resisted and yet believed, resisted on 
one bide of our nature, believed on another j all wonder 
therefore tends to dispose us to the snj)eni:itura). "We see 
that in nature God acts in mode,s which astonish us, which 
startle us._ On every side are seeming incredibilities. Why 
should thm he so ? Why is nature such a dispensation of 
surprises ? Why is it that no processes, no methods, no 
means to ends go on in her which do not contain this 
element ? Is it the unavoidable condition of existence at 
aU that it should he wonderful, and that all its meclmmsm 
should be wonderful ? Whether it is or no, the wonders of 
nature are precedents of the kind which I mention. 

But we have no sooner said thus much than v’e are im- 
mediately met by the fact that many men who have had 
the deepest sense of the wonderful in nature have been 
disbebevers in the supernatural: and the names of some 
great poets, and men of powerful imagination in the realm 
of science, will occur as familiar instances of this What 
then, is the difference in the sense of wonder in these two 
spheres such as would aceoimt for tins fact; and what is 
the relation in which the wonderinl in nature stands to tim 
supernatural ? 

The old saying then, that nature is as wonderful leallv 
M any miracle, were we not so accustomed to her, omits 
the task of comparison, and does not bring out aa^- 
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portant distinction wMeli exists between.' these two Muds 
of the wonderfol ' A wonder of natural science is wonder- 
ful on its own account, and by reason of what is actually 
seen in it. . In some vast disposition of nature for supply- 
ing the eye with Mght, or the vegetable with proper nutri- 
ment, or the limbs with active power, or for providing the 
breath of life itself, or for communicating heat, or distribut- 
ing colour, or for sustaining the motions of the heavens, 
or for any of those innumerable purposes for which the 
physical universe is adapted and contrived — ^it is the 
incredible power which comes out and exhibits and ex- 
presses itself in the arrangement wliich constitutes the 
subject of wonder. The effect is hke that of looking on 
some gigantic machine in motion: it is the regulated force 
in action before our eyes that arrests us, which we admire 
for its own sake. The greatness lies in what is present 
and addresses itself to our perceptions, as power in execu- 
tion. This is the case especially in the impression made 
upon us by those extraordinary revelations of science 
which divulge as it were the miracles of nature, — the dis- 
closixres, e.g. of the velocity of some of the motions of 
nature, or the magic of her metamorphoses and conver- 
sions. Even in the region of rude nature the source of 
wonder is in this respect the same, that that emotion 
arises in consequence of some signal force of nature which 
comes out and is manifested and expressed; which thus 
strikes us with astonishment on its own account. Such is 
the impression produced by the speed of lightning, the 
rage of winds, the weight of waters, even the great sounds 
of nature. And the same remark applies to the perception 
of the obvious and palpable features of order, beauty, and 
grandeur in nature ; viz. that the effect which they pro- 
duce upon our minds is an effect arising from something 
which is expressed and which comes out before our eyes. 

But while the marvel of nature surprises on account of 
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meaningless the violation of it; how expressive of the 
Almighty Mind the one, what a conceal ineiii of it the 
other! But no one pretends to say tJsat a miracle com- 
petes with nature, in physical purpose and efi'et-iiveness. 
That is not its object. But a miracle, llion^h ii due:; not 
profess to compete with nature upon ins rival's owu 
ground, has a ghostly force and import which ituturaluss 
not. If real, it is a token, more puinttHl um! din-of iliaii 
physical order can be, of another wtuhi, uf l\Forul 
Being and Will in that world. And I may add, that for 
thi.s effect of a miracle the benevolcut aiul jhilamliropical 
type is not necessary, however hefit.liiig such luiiac.les us 
are intended to be emblems of Divine hive ; it. i.s enough 
for this function of a miracle that fcnnT i.- shown ; nor dc. 
we on that account bow down to the hovc power in a 
miracle, but only to that power as the sign and evidence of 
a truth beyond it 

Wonder in the natural world, then, differs from that 
wonder which has for its object the supernatural ; and this 
accounts for the fact, referred to above, of some men of 
great genius not having been believers in the supernatural, 
though they had the deepest sense of the wonderful 

But, although the two wonders are not the same, it is 
not the less true that one of them points to the other, 
that physical wonder is an inirodudion to the belief in 
the supernatural. It is an introduction to it in this way, 
that it tends to raise in the mind a larger idea of possi- 
bility — that idea which is expressed in the old quota- 
tion, that "there axe more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in our philosophy;” the notion of 
the potential as distinguished from what is actual; the 
sense of the unknown. The same faculty of injugination 
which causes wonder also natmuUy produces this larger 
sense of possibility; for indeed this latter is a kind of 
negaiw imaginatioE; which without fiuming positive 
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images or figures of things, or putting contingencies into 
shape, distinctly contemplates the idea of what is out of 
sight, and raises up a vivid sense of the unknown region of 
what WjCty be. This negative imagination is in the affairs 
of this world the groundwork of a worldly sagacity; for 
those who are conscious of surrounding darkness, though 
they do not shape to themselves the contents of it, catch 
the more readily at such facts as emerge to light, and are 
more cautious under their concealment ; and in spiritual 
things partakes of the nature of faith ; for a sense of the 
possible unknown enters largely into our notion of faith. 

Nor is this connection of the sense of wonder with this 
sense of possibility shown by a common source only in the 
imagination; it is also proved by a common foe, which acts 
as the stupifier and suppressor of them both — ^viz. custom, 

' Custom proverbially diminishes wonder. It is commonly 
noticed as a deteriorating effect of custom, that it benumbs 
the faculty of admiration. The case has been often put, 
that could we imagine ourselves with our mature faculties 
seeing nature for the first time, the sight of her glory would 
act irresistibly upon us like a splendid vision, and raise the 
most powerful emotions ; but that we are accustomed to 
her and therefore our perception of her sublimity is dead- 
enedd We would fain release ourselves from the thraldom 
of iliis stupor, unwind to its very last linlv: the chain of 

^ ** Nil adeo inagrtiim nec tarn mirabile qaicq^nam 
Principio, quod non miimant mirarier omaes 
Paulatim ; lit cceli clarum purumqne eolorem 
Quemque in se cobibeat palaatia sidera passim 
Lun^que et solis prneekm luce nitorem : 

Omnia qxu© si nunc primum mortalibus adsmt 
Ex improviso ceu sint objecta repente 5 
Quid magis Ms rebus poterat mirabile dici, 

Aut minus ante quod atiderent fore credere gentes ? 

MI ut opinor, ita Iubc species miranda fiiisset ; 

Quom tibi jam nemo fessus satiate videndi 

Suspieere in eccii dignatur luoidatempla,*’-- Awcrelms, ii. imj. 
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inoomprehensiMe, doctrines relating to it ; we leave nn- 
tonclied the whole domain of the spiritual and iiirisibie. 
Bnt the existence of miother world or order of tilings is 
another thing altogether from the inferniptiori of tkix 
What staggers onr reason is not the invisible siiperniitiiral^ 
hnt the violation of physical law/’ (2.) 

This position, then,' breaks down with respect to the 
doctrines of revelation, for the simple reason that, those 
doctrines require miracles for their proof, and therefore 
cannot consist with the rejection of the miraciilonfs. But 
how does it stand as a simple eoiaparison of the belief in 
the miraetdotes with the belief in an immiMe worhl ? 

It is quite true, then, that if there is any intrinsic absur- 
dity in the interruption of order as sucli, the absurdity of 
the interruption of order in one world is not cancelled by 
the existence of another and a second world: and it is 
irrelevant to bring forward the latter fact as mj extenua- 
tion of the former. But if the objection to the interruption 
of order is only a certain resistance of the mind, in that 
case, in admitting so astonishing a conception as the exis- 
tence of an invisible world, we have already got over the 
resistance of our minds in one most singular and remarkable 
instance ; which is a precedent for our getting over it in 
another iustance. The natural effect of the mind taking 
in one strange and surprising truth, is that it entertains 
less opposition to another truth, on account of its being 
strange and surprising. The parallel holds in this impor- 
tant respect, even if the two instances are distii^uished 
from each other in some points. 

Bor what image can be presented to the mind which 
more confounds the imagination than personal existence 
after the body’s dissolution ? Wliat can go more counter 
to the impress of experience ? Wlmt, if we did not believe 
it to be the most serious of aE facts, would be a more wild 
and eccentric conception, more like a dream of imagimtioii 
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and a visionary creation of the' poet, than tlie existence of 
another invisible world .of created beings ? If a reflecting 
person is asked wliat it is absolutely easy to believe in, Ms 
answer is short, — Matter, and' 'Me "connected with matter, 
If he is asked what it is not ahsolntely easy to believe in, 
Ms answer is eq^ually short, — ^Everything else* The real 
belief in invisible things is, and is intended to be, and is 
represented in Scripture as being, not entirely easy, but 
requiring an effort and ascent of the mind. To a carnal 
iiiiagination an invisible world is a contradiction in terms 
— another world besides the ivhole world. Hor is there 
much dilference upon this head between the unseen world 
of natuxM religion and the unseen wvoiid of the Mcene 
Creed. The notion of a fixed and final state which absorbs 
all transitory life ; of an eternal vrorH and consummation 
of all tilings ^rMch gathers into itself the whole spiritual 
population of the universe, and distributes into its infinite 
realms of endless life the countless millions of personal 
beings who pass into it out of this state of mortality — ^t.Ms 
or the Christian doctrine of another world is a far sublimer 
conception than any pagan one ; hut another world at all 
is a maiwellous, astonisliing, and supernatural conception* 
And i£ we go into particolais, we know that there must be 
forms of life in that world, conditions of intelligence, sights 
and objects in it which follow inconceivable tj^es. And 
we allow all tMs to be a reality, and innumerable hosts to 
be living now in that unseen sphere which is only diMded 
from us by the veil of the flesh* "Sow a person may say 
that a marvellous condition of things in another world is 
not the same with the miraculous in this, but can he 
embrace the former conception as an actual truth, without 
a general effect on his standard of credibility ? Could he 
avoid, wdiile this idea was vividly upon him, feeling Im 
resistance in the mind to the miraculous ? Could a mir- 
acle look otherwise than less strange to Mm with the 
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strong impression of an existing different world at the 
moment upon Hs mind? Has not tlie obstacle of unlike- 
ness to the known had to give w'ay, and has tliere not been 
already introduced into his mind sonietliiiig wholly alien 
to the experimental contents of it I That which is ro|:Ail» 
siTe in a miracle is the eccentricity of type in the fact ; 
this provokes the rejecting instinct, the ant5igt>nisru of 
custom or experience; but in the admission of anoilier 
world he has already passed through the shock of this col* 
lision. If an eternal invisible world indeed is admitted at 
all, it is so vast a conception, that this visible world tloats 
like a mere fragment upon the imfathoiiiahie deptlis cd’ that 
. great mystery ; and its laws assume a subordinate rank. 

When, then, the distinction is drawn between the exist.- 
ence of another world and the violation of order in this 
world; between the invisible and inconceivable, and the 
miraculous; it must be remembered that in, both cases 
alike there is a difficulty of belief, arising from the common 
source of that mental habit which visible order engenders. 
If, then, I yield to this habit in the one instance, why may 
I not yield to it in. the other, and an invisible world be- 
come an unreal conception to me ? An historical imagina- 
tion throws itself back into the Gospel era, piei.ures the 
people, the city, the passing day of the time and country ; 
then when it has made that time as real as possible, as 
truly present time once as to-day is now, the doubt arises 
— How can I believe that this stupendous miracle wm a 
real occurrence ? But exactly the same ordeal will disturb 
the belief in the invisible world Let a person try to think 
it real; let Mm say to himself---' Is the whoh imiltitude 
that has passed away from this earthly scene v<ince tlie race 
of man existed, in existence now, every one of them a 
person in the realms of spirit ; is tliis person, is tlmt 
person at tMs moment living, this great monarch, that 
sagacious statesman, that sublime philnsopher or poet, that 
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heroic soldier of antiquity ? Are the men of all ages, from 
the earliest pastoral trite to the generation that has only 
Just departed from us, enjoying -a. simultaneous existence in 
that world ? , Ai*e such things concei-vaMe ?' As such 
thoughts crowd upon Ms mind 'wiU he not find, it .as diffi- 
cult to think all this a reality, as he does the miraculous to 
be such ? And yet if he does not think it a reality, what 
has he to look forward to himself when this passing scene 
is over ? This resistance, then, of the imagination to the 
miraculous is either no test of its truth, or a test which 
endangers the existence of the invisible wmrld as well. 

When we reduce the broad distinction drawn between 
the m\dsible world and tlie miraculous as objects of belief 
to its first principle, that principle would seem to be the 
principle of unity, or, if im may so express it, one, world at 
a time — ^that the twm wmiids admitted to exist, must exist 
in absolute disconnexion. The objection felt against a 
miracle is that it offends against tMs principle, that it puts 
the two worlds into communication and junction with each 
other, whereas they are intrinsically separate ; that it is an 
interpolation from one order of things into another, an in- 
jection of the supernatural into the sphere of the natural, 
thus confounding two systems which are perfectly distinct. 
Can the Supreme Mind or Will in the invisible world 
declare itself by the insertion of an anomalous fact in 
nature ? It is boldly answered, Ho. 

With respect, then, to this objection to a miracle, that it 
is a transgression against the unity of nature, I observe 
that nature, so far from being constructed upon any prin- 
ciple of unity or simplicity in its contents, is itself the first 
great transgressor of that principle, being as mixed and 
heterogeneous a composition as can be imagined; and 
that therefore the introduction of a miracle into this scene 
is not a sudden incongruity, but that we are prepared for 
it by the miscellaneous and dissimilar physical and 
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spixitiial lEaterial of ttis world itself. It would indeed be 
a contradiction in terms to say tlmt natui’e liad aiijtliing 
in it mpematuml; because the fact of the constant 
appearance of anything in nature makes it iiatrrral, and 
that only is supernatural which is out of the oriler of 
natured But though the contents of naiiire arc all in 
common naturah as being its contents, they an* (>f mdi 
totally different types, and some so niiieli higiier than 
others, that some as compared to and in relation olherf 
are supernatiiraL . A miracle is therefore no discordant" 
isolation in a system of mere matter, but blends witli and 
carries out the diversity of nature, whicli takes off the etige 
of the resistance to it, 

, It would be cognate to this observation to notice that 
which has been so much dwelt upon by mimy^ that 
nature borders everywhere upon the supernatural ; that the 
supernatural is not removed to an impassable distance 
from her, but stands at her very portals and touches her 
very outskirts. God is not in nature ; nevertheless the 
evidence of a God is. But what does evidence imply ? It 
implies a light breaking through nature, revealing that 
which is the subject of this light ; that nature is tracked 
to the edge of an incomprehensible truth. Wherever 
evidences of design, then, appear in the world, there nature 
borders upon mystery — the mystery of the Universal Sliiicl 
and Will. And what, again, is the very infinity of the 
material world? Do we not thinlv of it as a kind of 
impossibility, so extravagant and eccentric a fact it is, and 
replete with extravagant results ? (3.) Space itself divested 

* We mean by tbe stipernatnral that ■which is out of the or(h*r of rmture. 
God, angels, departed spirits, heaven and hell, are out of the order of 
nature because they are not in nature at all ; a Buraele is iu nature in the 
sense of visibility, but is not in the order of nature ; the; invisible world 
therefore, and miracles, are supenmtutaL But life, the Imitian »oub 
conscience, reason, will, are natural, because thevare in the order of mtuM 
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of the limit of sense, seems ^inctedible. Yet tMs space is 
not a mere idea but a fad <A tliis -world; for not anywhere 
out of -nattire, but ■ in wbateTer direction I point my 
finger, les that enigma of infinite space which is as 
insoluble and mysterious as an apparition. But I reTert 
to the topic of the mixed physical and spiritual contents 
of nature ; which comes to a head in the situation of mmi 
in' nature. 

The record which this earth gives of itself shows that 
after a succession of stages and periods of vegetable and 
animal change, a new being made his appearance in nature. 
Those who profess to trace the bodily frame of man to a 
common animal source, still admit that the rational and 
moral icing man is separated from all other animal natures 
by a chasm in the chain of causation which cannot be 
filled up ; and that even if such a transition is only con- 
ceived as a leap from a lower to a higher level in the same 
species, such a leap is only another word for an inexplic- 
able mystery. But such a change cuts asunder the 
identity of the being which precedes it and the being 
wMch succeeds it. (4.) 

The first appearance, then, of man in nature was the 
appearance of a new being in nature ; and this fact was 
relatively to the then order of things miraculous ; no more 
physical account can he given of it than could he given of 
a resurrection to life no-w. What more entirely new and 
eccentric fact indeed can be imagined than a human soul 
first rising up amidst an animal and vegetable world 1 
Mere consciousness — was not that of itself a new world 
within the old one ? I^Iere knowledge — ^that nature her- 
self became known to a being within herself, was not that 
the same ? Certainly man was not all at once the skilled 
interpreter of nature, and yet there is some interpretation 
of nature to which man as suet is equal in some degree. 
He derives an impression from the sight of nature which 
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ail animal does not derive ; for though tlie material spec- 
tacle is imprinted on its retina, as it is on man’s, the brute 
does not see vrhat man sees. The sun rose, then, and tiie 
sun descended, the stars looked doum upon the earth, the 
mountains climbed to heaven, the clili's stood upon the 
shore, the same as no's?, coimtiess ages l.iefon; a, single 
being existed -wlio saw it. The counterpart ul' llii.s whcile 
scene was wanting— the imderstandiiig mind; tlmt mirror 
in which the whole was to be rellectcd: anil wlien thi,' 
arose, it w’as a new birth for creation itseh', t iia;, it becanin 
hmwiv , — an image in the mind of a conscious being. I5ut 
even consciousness and Icnowledge. were a less strange and 
miraculous introduction into the world than eonsoicmce. 

Tlius wholly mysterious in his entrance into tliis scene, 
man is now an insulation in it; he came in l>y uo physical 
law, and his freewill is in ntter contrast to that law’. Wliat 
can he more incomprehensible, more heterogeneous, a more 
ghostly resident in nature, than the sen.se of right and 
wrong? What is it? Whence is it? The obligation of 
man to sacrifice himself for right is a truth which springs 
out of an abyss, the mere attempt to look down into which 
confuses the reason. ( 5 .) Such is the juxtaposition of 
mysterious and physical contents in the same system. Man 
is alone, then, in nature; he alone of all the creatures com- 
munes with a Being out of nature; and he divides himself 
from all other physical life by prophesjing, in the face of um"- 
versal visible decay, Ins own immortality. 

But man’s situation in nature being such, his original 
entrance a miracle, his sojourn an inteipolation in the phy- 
sical system, a world wiiMn a world— a life of cou.«cious- 
ness, freewill, conscience, reason, communion with God, 
sense of immortality insulated as an anomaly in the midst 
of matter and material law ; is it otherwise than in accor- 
dance with this fact that the Divine method of training and 
educating this creature should he marked by distinctive and 
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anomaloiis features ? If man Mmself is an exception to 
nature, why should not his providential treatment be the 
same % Why should not that economy be divided occa- 
sionally from the order of nature by the same mystery and 
chasm which divides its subject from it ? The being is an 
isolated being — isolated in his commencement and in his 
destiny — ^for whom miracles are designed. These Divine 
acts are concerned with the ed%cation of man, Ms instruc- 
tion, the revelation of important truths to him, and his 
whole preparation and training for another world ; but this 
being the case, what does such a dispensation of miracles 
amount to but this, that man has been educated in connec- 
tion with Ms own mysterious origin and fountain-head, and 
that the same extraordinary agency which produced his 
first entrance into the world directed Ms coimse in it. An 
anomalous situation bears corresponding fruits. “The 
soul of man,’' says Lord Bacon, “was not produced by 
heaven or earth, but was breathed immediately from God .* 
so that the ways and proceedings of God with spirits are 
not included in nature ; that is in the laws of heaven and 
earth ; but are reserved to the law of His secret will and 
grace.’’ ^ 

It is indeed avowed by those who reduce man in common 
with matter to law, and abolish Ms insulation in nature, 
that upon the admission of freewOl, the objection to the 
miraculous is over ; and that it is absurd to allow exception 
to law in man, and reject it in nature. (6.) 

What has been said may be coUeeted and abridged in one 
pregnant position — that man while in this world is placed 
in relations to cenother ; which is a supernatural relation- 
ship within nature. Could we imagine a person, who had 
not conceived the idea of religion, seeing for the first time 
tine act of prayer — his surprise and perplexity at the sight 
would truly indicate what a remarkable insertion in nature 
^ A Confession of Faith, vol ii. |>. 4S2. 
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tHs relationsHp to tlae anseeii world was. Sofa: from ilio 
two worlds standing totallf apart, human reason it.¥elf 
places them in connexion ; and this connexion naturalizes 
a miracle. The same Divine policy whicii lia.s imparted 
this double scope to reason, and instituted in tliiF world 
our relations to another, only goes a step further wlimi it 
gives us a message or communication from that w< irld. ’Jlie 
school which calls itself Secularist sees this ro-sult itnTiI^'od 
in this premiss, and therefore cuts oirrevelalion at- flm T'out 
by denying that we have any relations to niintlu'r win-ld 
at all; by the maxim, “Act for the world in whic.h yon 
live ; whfle you are in this world you liave nutliing to <{0 
with another.” (7.) 

To conclude, then, let ns suppose an intidligmit Chrisfian 
of the present day asked, not wiiat evidence he has of 
miracles, but how he can antecedently to all eTidenti.i think- 
such amazing occurrences possible ; he xvould reply, ‘ You 
refer me to a certain sense of impossibility which you sup- 
pose me to possess, applying not to mathematics but to 
facts. Now on this head I am conscious of a certain natu- 
ral resistance in my mind to events unlike the order of 
na,tnre. But I resist many things which I know to be cer- 
tain ; infimty of space, infinity of time, eteniity past 
eternity future, the very idea of a God and another world.’ 
If I take mere resistance therefore for denial, I am omfined 
in every quarter of my mind, I cannot cany out the 
very laws of reason, I am placed under condition-s which 
are obviously false. I conclude, therefore, that I mar resist 
m 6 . believe at the same time. If Providence has inmlarttJd 
m me a certain expectation of uniformity or likene.ss in 
nature, there is implied in that very expectation rcsistaneo 
to an wlike event; which resistance does not cease even 
when upon evidence I believe the event, hut goes on as » 
mechanical impression, though the reason coiuiterbaJancp.s 
It. Eesistance therefore is not disbelief, unless by an aot 
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of my own reason I gim it an absolute veto, wMcb I do not 
do. My reason is clear upon the point, that there is no 
disagreement between itself and a miracle as such/ 

Such a reply would be both true itself, and also a caution 
against a mistake which both younger and older minds are 
apt to fall into, that of confounding the resistance of im- 
pression to a miracle with the veto of reason. Upon the 
facts of the Gospel history being first realized, they neces- 
sarily excite this resistance to a greater extent than they 
did when they were mainly accepted by habit; but this 
resistance is in itself no disbelief, though some by the very 
mistake of confounding it with disbelief at last make it such, 
when in consequence of this misconception they begin to 
doubt about their own faith. 

If or is it dealing artificially with ourselves to exert a force 
upon our minds against the false certainty of the resisting 
imagination — such a force as is necessary to enable reason 
to stand its ground, and bend back again that spring of im- 
pression against the miiaculous which has illegally tight- 
ened itself into a law to the understanding, Eeason does 
not always prevail spontaneously and without effort even 
in questions of belief ; so far from it, that the question 
of faith against reason may often be more properly termed 
the question of reason against imagination. It does not 
seldom require faith to believe reason, isolated as she may 
be amid vast irrational influences, the weight of custom, the 
power of association, the strength of passion, the vis imrtim 
of sense, the mere force of the uniformity of nature as a 
spectacle — those influences which make up that power of 
the world which Scripture always speaks of as the anta- 
gonist of faith. 


LECTURER IV 


BELIEF IN A GOD 

HBimws xi 3 

Through' faith we imckrstanrl that the mm ff^ihicd kj iki ,>xyii 

of (7od^ 

T he peculiarity of the argument of iriiracies is that? it 
begins and ends with an assumption; I mean an 
assumption relatively to that argument Wa assume the 
existence of a Personal Deity prior to the proof of ittiiraclea 
in the religious sense; but with tliis assumption^i the 
question of miracles is at an end because such a Being 
has necessarily the power to suspend those laws of nature 
which He has Himself enacted. 

For, the BivmQ power assumed, vain would it be to timow 
the impossibility of such an interruption on the Divine 
will — as if the act were contrary to the Divine perfections; 
and as if it argued inconsistency and unsteadiness in the 
Deity that, having established the order of nature, He 
should disturb it by exceptional acts. For it- can argue no 
inconsistency in the Divine vill to institute an order of 
nature for one purpose and suspend it for anotlum The 
essential uniformity and regularity of Divine action is a 
purely arbitrary conception, and certainly one not borrowed 
from any criterion of excellence in human conduct God 
cannot depart indeed from His absolute purpose, but it does 
not folow from that, that an unvaried course of action u 
His purposa The order of nature is not founded upon a 
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theatrical pmciple, as if it were a gimd . procession, any 
iaterraptioii'.of wMch was in itself desecration: its merit 
lies in its utility ; it is necessary for human life, and animal 
life too, which otherwise conld- not be ' sustained, because 
there would be no knowing what to expect or what to 
provide against from hour to hour. But for this practical 
nse, nothing would signify less than whether the whole 
material universe were in order or disorder. But if the 
merit of the order of nature lies in its use, there is no 
reason why it should not he suspended, if there is use in 
suspending it 

The question of miracles is thus shut up within the 
inclosure of one assumption, viz. that of the existence of a 
God, When we state this, however, it is replied that this 
very conception of God, as a personal omnipotent Being, is 
a peculiar conception for which there is no evidence in 
material nature. ^ Everybody,’ it is said, ‘must collect from 
the order and harmony of the physical universe the exist- 
ence of a God, but in acknowledging a God, we do not there- 
by acknowledge this peculiar or doctrinal conception of a 
God. "We see in the structure of nature a Mind, a universal 
Mind, but still a Mind which only operates and expresses 
itseK by law, ITature only does and only can inform us of 
mind in nature, the partner and correlative of organized 
matter. ISTature, therefore, can speak to the existence of a 
God in this sense, and can speak to the omnipotence of 
God in a sense coinciding with the actual facts of nature ; 
but in no other sense does nature witness to the existence 
of an Omnipotent Supreme Being. Of a universal Mind 
out of nature nature says nothing, and of an Omnipotence 
which does not possess an inherent limit in nature, she 
says nothing either. And therefore that conception of a 
Supreme Being which represents Him as a Spirit inde- 
pendent of the physical universe, and able from a 
standing-place external to nature to interrupt its order, is 




a conception of God for -whicli we nnist go elsewhere. 
That conception is obtained from revelation, which i.s 
asserted to be proved by miracles. But that being tlie 
case, this doctrine of Theism rests itself upon tniniclc?, and 
therefore miracles cannot rest wpon this doctrine of 
Theism.’ (i.) 

If the premiss then of this argument is corivct, and this 
doctrine of Theism is from its shincling-groiuui in nnlnris 
thrown hack upon the gronnd of re^’cdation. this cunse- 
quenee follows ; and more, for miracles being tlumvn Imck 
upon the same ground on wMcb Tlieisin i.s, the wlirdc 
evidence of revelation becomes a vicious einde; and iho 
fabric is left suspended in space, revelation resting on 
miracles and miracles resting on revelation. But is this 
premiss correct ? 

It is then to be admitted that historically, and looking 
to the general actual reception of it, tins conception of God 
was obtained from revelation. Mot from the iiret dawn of 
history to the spread of Christianity in the world, do we 
see in mankind at large any belief in such a Being, Tim 
vulgar believed in many gods, the philosopher believed in 
a IJniversal Cause; but neither believed in God. The 
philosopher only regarded the IJniversal Cause as thi; 
spring of the Universal machine, which was necessary to 
the working of aU the parts, but was not thereby raised to 
a separate order of being from them. Theism was dis- 
cussed as a pHlosopIiical not as a religious question, a.s one 
rationale among others of the origin of the material uni- 
verse, hut as no more affecting practice than any graai, 
scientific hypothesis does now. Theism was not a"" test 
which separated the orthodox philosopher from the hetero- 
dox, which distinguished belief from disbelief; it estab- 
lished no breach between the two opposing theorists; it 
was (hsenssed amicably as an open question; and well 
it migilt, bo, for of all questions there was not one 
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wMeli could, make less, practical difference to the philoso- 
pher, or, upon., his view, to. anybody, than whether there 
was or was not a God. - Noting would have astonished 
him more than, when he had proved in the lecture hall the 
existence of a God, to have been told to worship Him. 
* WoxsHp whom ft he would have exclaimed; ^worship 
what \ worship how V Would you picture Mm indignant 
at the polytheistic superstition of the crowd and manifest- 
ing some spark of the fire of St. Paul, when he saw the 
city wholly given to idolatry,” you could not he more mis- 
taken. He would have said that you did not see a plain 
distinction ; that the crowd was right on the religious 
€j[uestion, and the philosopher right on the philosophicai; 
that however men might uphold in argument an infinite 
abstraction, they could notworsMp it; and that the hero 
was much better fitted for worsHp than the Universal 
Cause; fitted for it not in spite of hut in consequence of 
Ms want of true divinity. The same question was decided 
in the same way in the speculations of the Brahmans. 
There the Supreme Being figures as a characterless impel 
sonal essence, the mere residuum of intellectual analysis, 
pure unity, pure simplicity. Ho temple is raised to Mm, 
110 knee is bended to liirn. Without action, without wiH, 
without affection, without thought, he is the substratum of 
everything, himself a nothing. The Universal Soul is the 
unconscious Omnipresent LooTcer-on; the complement, as 
co-extensive spectator, of the universal drama of nature ; 
the motionless mirror upon which her boundless play and 
sport, her versatile postures, her multitudinous evolutions 
are reflected, as the image of the rich and changing sky is 
received into the passive bosom of the lake. Thus the 
idea of God, so far from calling forth in the ancient world 
the idea of worsMp, ever stood in antagonism with it : the 
idol was worshipped because he was not God, God was not 
worshipped because He was. One small nation alone out 
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of aE antiquily worshipped Go4 believed the mniversal 
Being to be a personal Being. That nation was looked 
upon as a most eccentric and imintelligible spcoimeii of 
hiimanity for doing so; but this whimsical fciiiCry, aa it 
appeared in the eyes of the rest, was cherished by it as the 
most sacred deposit; it "was the fotiiidatioii of its laws and 
polity; and from this narrow stock this coiiceptiori was 
engrafted upon the human race. 

But although this' coneeptioia of the Deity has been re* 
ceived through the channel of the Bible, what coninnini- 
cates a truth is one things wdmt proves it is aiiciiluT : the 
truth once possessed is seen to rest upon groiincis of nntiiral 
reason. The theory of a blind plastic nature iniglit aceouni 
for some imaginable world, but does not account for this 
world. Bor we naturally attribute to the design of a per* 
sonal Being, a .contrivance which is directed to the exist- 
ence of a personal Being ; if an elaborate bodily organiza- 
tion issues in the life of myself — a person, I cannot avoid 
concluding that there is at the bottom of it the intention 
of a personal being that I should live. From personality 
at one end, I infer personality at the other ; and coiinot 
suppose that the existence wMch is contrived should be 
intelligent and moral, and the contriver of it a blind 
irrational force. The proof of a personal Deity does not 
rest upon physical organization alone, but on phjasieal 
organization adapted to the wants of moral beings. The 
Bible therefore assmms this truth rather than formally com- 
municates it ; the first chapter of Genesis proceeds upon it 
as proved ; and the prophet though he speaks as a prophet, 
still also speaks as a man on this subject. He proclaims 
this idea of God as a plain truth of human reason, which 
the world did not sea only because it was blinded by folly; 
he ridicules polytheism with indignation and sarcasm ; he 
foretdls the ultimate universal worship of the One GckI. 
He sees with the eye of prophecy, and of reason too, that 


tlie true idea of God cannot remain for ever in a comer, 
bmt must some day find access . to the whole mind of the 
human race, which is made for -its reception ; to the expnl* 
sion of the false religions of the world, 

Ifot, however, that the existence of a God is so clearly 
seen by reason as to dispense with faith (2) ; not from any 
want of cogency in the reasons, but from the amazing 
nature of the conclusion — that it is so unparalleled, tran- 
scendent, and inconceivable a truth to believe. It requires 
trust to commit one’s self to the conclusion of any reason- 
ing, however strong, when such as this is the conclusion ; 
to put enough dependence and reliance upon any premisses 
to accept upon the strength of them so immeme a result. 
The issue of the argument is so astonishing, that if we do 
not tremble for its safety, it must be on account of a prac- 
tical principle in our minds which enables us to confide and 
trust in reasons, when they are really strong and good ones, 
"^^^lich principle of trust is faith — the same principle by 
which we repose in a witness of good character who in- 
forms us of a marvellous occurrence — so maiw^ellous that 
the trust in his testimony has to be sustained by a certain 
eflibrt of the reasonable win. 

The belief, therefore, in the existence of a God is not 
because it is an act of reason, any the less an act of faith. 
Because faith is reason, only reason acting under particular 
circumstances. When reason draws conclusions w^hich are 
in accordance with experience, which have their parallels 
in the facts wdiicli we are conversant with in the order of 
nature and in common life, then reason is called reason : 
when reason draws conclusions which are not backed by 
experience, and which are not paralleled by similar facts 
within our ordinary cognizance, then reason is called faith. 
Faith, when for convenience’ sake we do distinguish it from 
reason, is not distinguished from reason by the wunt of 
premisses, but by the nature of the conclusions. Are our 
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coGolnsioiis of the customary type ? Then custom imparts 
the Ml sense of security. Are they not of the citstomaiy 
but of a strange and unknown type ? Then the niecliani- 
cal sense of security, is' wanting, and a certain trust is re* 
ijuired for reposing in them, which we call fail In 15ui I fiat 
which draws these conclusions is in either ease reasoru Wt* 
infer, we go upon reasons, we use premisses in either case, 
The premisses of faith .are not so palpable as those of 
ordinary reason, but they are as real and solid pivuiissc.. 
all the same. Our faith in the existence, of a, (hhl and a 
fiitnre state is founded upon reasons, as innchso as tie* 
belief in the commonest kind of facts. The reasons arc in 
themselves as strong, but because the conclusions mar- 
vellous and are not seconded and backed by known parallels 
or by experience, we do not so passively acciuiesce in tlicin: 
there is an exertion of confidence in depending upon them 
and assuring ourselves of their force. The inward energy 
of the reason has to be evoked, when she can no longer 
lean upon the outward prop of custom, but is thrown back 
upon herself, and the intrinsie force of her premisses. Winch 
reason not leaning upon enstom is faith : she obtains the 
latter name when she depends entirely upon her own in- 
sight into certain grounds, premisses, and evidences, and 
follows it, though it leads to transcendent, unparalleled, and 
supernatural conclusions. 

We may remark that when reason even in ordinary life 
or in physical inquiry is placed under cii'ciimstances at all 
analogous to those of religion, reason becomes, as a conse- 
quence of that situation, a kind of faith. We have a vexy 
different way of yielding to reasons in common life, accori 
ing as the conclusions to which they lead acconl with or 
diverge from the type of custom. We accept them as a 
matter of course in the former case, it requires an ofibrt to 
accept them and place dependence upon them in the 
latter; which dependence upon them in the latter case 


therefore is a Mad of faith. Indeed, the remark may be 
made that a Mad of faith appears to be essentiM for prac- 
tical conMence in any reasoning whatever and any pre- 
misses, when we are thrown back 'upon ourselves and do 
not act mechanically in concert wnth others. And we fre- 
quently see persons who, when they are in possession of 
the best arguments, and, what is more, understand those 
arguments, are stni shaken by almost any opposition, be- 
cause thej’* want the faculty to trust an argument, when 
they have got one ; which is not the case with others who 
can both tinderstand and trust too; wherein we see the 
link which connects faith with self-confidence and strength 
of will. In religion, then, where conclusions are so totally 
removed from the type of custom, and are so vast and 
stupendous, this applies the more strongly ; but in truth, 
all untried conclusions need faith, whatever strong argu- 
ments there maybe for them. When a scientific man sees 
various premisses conspiring to direct him to some new 
truth or law in nature, the aptness with which these coin- 
cide and fall m with each other may amount to such strong 
evidence, that he may feel virtually certain of his dis- 
covery, and yet he does not feel it quite secure till it has 
stood the test of some crowning experiment. His reason, 
then, in the interim, is faith, he trusts his premisses, he feels 
practically sure that they cannot mislead him, he sees in 
their -wliole mode of combining and concurring a warrant 
for the issue, altlioiigh the final criterion is still in pros- 
pect. Such a condition of mind is analogous to that of 
the religious believer, who perceives in nature, moral and 
physical (for ‘we are speaking only of naturM religion at 
present), the strongest arguments for certain religious con- 
elusions — such as the existence of a God, and a future life; 
and yet waits for t1>at final certification of these great 
truths, wMdi will be given in another world “ Ibr we are 
saved by hope, but hope that is seen is not hope : for what 
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a maa seetli, wlij'doth he yet hope for ? But if we hope 
for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it/* 
laith, then, is unverified reason; reason wdiicli has not yet- 
receiyed the verification of the 'final test, but is still ex- 
pectant. 

Indeed, does not oiir heait hear* witness to the Jlict that 
to believe in a God is an exercise of faith ? Trial' the oril- 
verse was produced hy the wEl of a personal Inai 

its infinite forces are all the power of that one its 

infinite relations the pexcepition of one [irinci— would, not 
this, if any truth could, demand the apfjlication of tiie 
maxim — Credo qwia impossihik t 'l.ook tit it only as a con- 
ception, and does the wildest fieiiun of tlie iiu;.;^o'nuiit,ai 
equal it ? No premisses, no argiai'ieiiis thierei\>ri% can so 
accommodate this truth to us, as not to leave the belief in 
it an act of mental ascent and trust ; of taith as clisiiB- 
guished from sight. Divest reason of its trust, and the 
universe stops at the impersonal stage — them is no God. 
And yet if the first step in religion is the greatest, how is 
it that the freest and boldest speculator rarely declines it? 
How is it that the most mysterious of all truths is a uni- 
versally accepted one? "What is it which guardB this 
truth ? IfeYhat is it which makes men shrink from deny- 
ing it ? Why is atheism a crime ? Is it that authority 
stni reigns upon one question, and that the voice of a.E 
ages is too potent to be withstood ? 

But this belief, however obtaiiied, being assumed in the 
argument of miracles, in discussing this argiimeiif, we have 
to do not with the proof of a personal Deiiy, but (ml v with 
the natural consequences of this liiuHef. siipposcni to be 
true. To extract conseqxiences indeed out of admissions 
before the sense of sucli admissions is defined or undem 
stood, is an illegitimate proceeding; and from the 'mere ad- 
mission of a God in some sense, 'we could not thus argue. 
But if not only tie existence of a Deity in Borne sense k 
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admitted, but if that sense is defined, and the religious con- 
ception of the Deity as a moral and personal Being is 
admitted to be true ; this is a ground upon “wMch we may 
fairly argue, and from which we may deduce consequences ; 
that is to say, we may examine what the belief means, and 
what is necessarily and naturally implied in this belief 
supposed to be true. 

But this conception of a God necessarily implies omni- 
potence ; because the Universal Cause must have power, 
and universal power, if He has will ; which, according to 
this religious and moral conception of Him,, He has, No 
will, no power, indeed, for our very idea of power im- 
plies will; but together with will the Universal Being 
possesses power, and power commensurate with Himself ; 
including the particular power involved in a miracle. For 
any canse has as such the power to suspend its own effects, 
depending as these do altogether upon it, provided only it 
has tlie will ; if voluntary power set them going the same 
power can stop them. Tlie Universal Cause therefore has 
the same ijow-er; and either God has will and He can inter- 
rupt the order of nature ; or He has not a will and He is 
not in the religious sense God. 

A personal Deity, therefore, can suspend the order of 
nature; but all admit a personal Deity who admit the 
principle of religious worship. We use the word ‘per- 
sonal * only to denote that in the Deity which constitutes 
Him more than a force, to express that He is a moral Being, 
a. Being with will. All worship implies such a personal 
lleing to wdiom it is addressed. For I do not, of course, 
include under worship that passionate contemplation of 
nature which is sometimes called worship. The ecstacy of 
atheistic poets at the sight of nature was the effect indeed of 
beholding a real manifestation of the Divine glory; nor 
can WB witness without emotion their absorption in the 
sublime vision and spectacle, which txmsflxed them and 
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made tliem mute, imparting to their, wild msatiable life its 
one solitary rest ; hut this ecstacy was not . worsHp, hecause 
it only contemplated the Divine glory as impressed upon 
matter, and not in relation to its Foniitain-head. WorsMp 
as a religious act implies a personal ohjeci Ga% we— I 
do not say ought, but can we worship a force, a law, a prin- 
ciple ? One who professed to do so wmild stand convicted 
not of a foolish act, or of a fanciiul act, or of a superstitious 
act, but of a total mistake in imagining that lie had done the 
act at aU. Because it is an impossible act If men woi slup, 
then, if they pray, if they address themselves to the Deity, 
if they make petitions to Him, they acknowledge Him in 
that very act as a personal Deity. Wliat;ever doiil>ts mere 
philosophers and inquirers may enteitaiii, believers and 
worshippers, those who admit, rather I should say who de- 
mand religion, who feel it to be necessary for them, a wunt 
of their nature, which nothing else can supply — in a word, 
religious men — grant a Deity in the special sense now 
mentioned ; but in tMs special sense is involved the con- 
sequence now mentioned, viz. that a Deity in this sense 
must possess omnipotence, and power over nature, to sus- 
pend her laws. 

The primary difficxdty of philosophy indeed relating to 
the Deity is action at all ; from the inconceivableness of 
which, in connection with the Divine nature, it was that 
the ancient subtle philosophical conception of God as a 
mere universal mUtratum arose. If action is conceded at 
aU, there is no difficulty about niiracuioiis action But 
prayer certainly implies a Deity wdio can act, who can do 
something for us; prayer, therefore, concedes the first great 
point relating to the Deity, and in conceding that concedes 
the whole. What, indeed, is a Deity deprived of miraculcms 
action but a Deity deprived of action ; and what is a Deity 
deprived of action but an impersonal force which is no object 
of prayer ? (3.) 
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Is tHs consaqiieEce tteE of the acceptance of a personal 
Deity intercepted by sa3mig that this special conception of 
a Deity is derived from mystery and faith" and that 
religion as such ever has been and must be a thing entirely 

ffemrisr' (4.) Wo: because the evidence or the foun- 
dation of a conception has notloing to do with the natural 
consecjnence of that conception if admitted ; the pledge 
w^hich is contained in believing and acting upon that con- 
ception. Let the believer say that his belief in such a 
Being is founded upon "mystery and faith;" well, but 
upon whatever ground he believes this truth, he believes 
it ; and if he believes it, he believes it with its natural con- 
sequence involved in it. Can it be said that religion does 
not interfere with physics ? (5.) Wot if the religion be 
the belief here mentioned; for this belief is the belief in a 
God who interfere with nature, — ^in a Universal Cause 
who has a will; and who has, with that will, the to 
suspend physical effects. 

On the fundamental question, indeed, of the Divine 
Omnipotence, we assent to some known familiar limitations ; 
such as that God cannot do what is contrary to His will 
and nature, and cannot do what is contradictory to neces- 
saiy truth: but these are no precedents for the Mnd of 
limitation which the withdrawal of an interrupting physical 
power from the Divine Omnipotence is. Because these 
are only verbal and apparent hmitations ; power implying 
will, it is no real restraint upon Divine power that it cannot 
oppose will; and a contradiction to necessary truth being 
nothing, nothing is taken away in the abstraction of the 
power to effect it. Whereas the other is a real and actual 
limitation of the Divine power — ^unless indeed it is as- 
sumed that the order of nature is necessary, and therefore 
its case a case of necessary or mathematical truth. Upon 
the assumption that these two cases stand upon the same 
ground, it would indeed foEow that the denial of the Divine 
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power to inteiTupt the order of natnie was no more a real 
limitation of it, than the denial of the power to contradict a 
mathematical tratL But this assumption is self-evidently 
untenable and absurd. 

If, therefore, the power of interrupting the order of 
nature is to be severed from the stock of the Divine Omni- 
potence, it can only be done by one of two conceptions, 
either the conception of an impersonal Deity, or the con- 
ception of a confessedly and avowedly limited Deity — 
limited in reality, I mean, and not only verbally. With the 
former I have upon my assumption nothing to do. The 
latter is an attempted compromise between an Omnipo- 
tent God and no God : denying Him absolute power over 
the material universe, while professing to leave Him 
such power as to constitute Him an object of prayer and 
worship. 

A limited Deity was a recognised conception of antiquity. 
Confounded and astonished by the vastness of a real Omni- 
potence, and the mconceivableness of the acts involved in 
it, the ancients took refuge in this idea as all that reason 
could afford of that Godship which reason could not deny. 
Two great difficulties lay at the bottom of this conception, 
the creation of matter and the existence of evil; the former 
producing the doctrine of the coetemity of matter with the 
Deity; the latter producing the doctrine of the coetemity 
of evil with the Deity, as a rival, antagonist, and check 
upon Him : whether in the modified form of an original 
irrational soul or refractoriness of matter; or the more 
developed form of Ditheism and Manichseanism. Of these 
two great ancient difficulties one is now obsolete. A man 
of science now only professes to ground an hesitation to 
admit a leginning in nature upon observation, not upon any 
antecedent objection to creation. It is indeed an iustruc- 
tive fact, and shows how little dependence can be placed 
upon first-sight notions of impossibility which reign supreme 
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in many minds for .tins great impossil3ility, 

of antiquity, the difficulty of 'difficulties which had brooded 
lOce a nightmare upon the' philosophers of ages, was dis- 
missed by Hume in these two words of u footnote, — ^"' That 
impious maxim of ancient philosophy ^ mMZo mliil fit, hy 
which the creation, .of matter was excluded, ceases to be a ■ 
maxim according: to this philosophy/".^ The existence of 
evil, however, is no obsolete difficulty, but still retains its 
ground, and suggests even to modern perplexity the idea of a 
limited Deity. One who excepts the ph^’^sical world from 
tlie Divine power may still appeal to the alleged parallel of 
evil. ^Here, at any rate/ he may say, ‘is no shadow of 
fiction, or empty abstraction ; evil is not, like a mathe- 
matical contradiction, a nothing, however called so hy the 
Schoolmen, but plainly something, a fact, a palpable fact. 
The inability to prevent evil, therefore, cannot he dealt 
with as a verbal limit only to the Divine power, like the 
inability to accomplish a mathematical contradiction ; it is 
a real limit : and one real limit is a precedent for another." 

But the answer to tMs is, that with reference to the 
higher ends of the universe, we do not Iniow that evil is 
not necessaiy, and its prevention a contradiction to neces- 
sary truth — ^that we do not know, therefore, that the ina- 
bility to dispense with it does mt come under the head of 
a verbal limit to Dmne omnipotence, like the inability to 
accomplish a mathematical contradiction. 

Assuming the existing constitution of man, we see the 
necessity here mentioned for evil. Any plain man would 
say that for high moral virtue to be produced without e-^dl, 
either as a contingency in the shape of trial or a fact in the 
shape of suffering, was upon the existing constitution of 
inan an utter impossibility : that upon this datum evil was 
a condition of the problem. 

Nor is this only a didactic truth of the moralist, but a . 

^ Eiiciuiry concemina tha Human tJnderstanaiii^, sec. 12. 
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descriptive one of poetry. Dramatic poetry, by vliicli I 
mean all wHch tal^es man and human character as its sub- 
ject, produces its captivating impression and effect, by a 
representation of the issxie of the struggle with e\Tl; by 
the final image which it leaves on the mind of the human 
character as it comes out of that struggle, strengthened by 
difficulty, softened by grief, or calmed by misfortune. Tlie 
truth it communicates is the same as tlie moralist’s, only 
put into a loictorial instead of a disciplinarian form, and in- 
tended mainly to imparl; not the sense of responsibility, 
but pleasure. The spectacle which delights is a human 
character which is the production of trial. Secure for the 
moment ourselves, we enjoy the sight of the sublime result 
of the contest with evil in others, the conclusion in which 
the process of pain issues. And thus it is that men admire 
the very opposites of themselves. The proud who shrink 
as from a knife from their own slightest humiliation, are 
captivated by the spectacle of humility in another. The 
moral images of the ambitions man, which he raises in bis 
own mind to look at with affection, are they Mlienesses of 
himself? No: they are the suffering, the sad, the fallen, 
those who hy adversity have been raised above the world. 
He is a pleased beholder of the moral effect of life’s erils, 
himself only grasping at its prizes; and the very depriva- 
tions which are death to himself, are Ms gratification in 
their result upon the character of another. He bears wit- 
ness against himself, and “ delights in the law of God after 
the inner man, hut sees another law in his members.” 

Assuming the existing constitution then of man, we awmmi 
for evil — ^forevil in the general, though the particulars are be- 
yond rrs — as a necessary contingency attaching to trial, a ne- 
cessary fact for discipline. The Bible, in assuming this con- 
stitution of man, assumes with it this solution of evil, and 
incorporates evil in tlie Dhune scheme. The ancient philo- 
sopher had but an imperfect discernment of the necessity of 
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evil even %pon this ■assnniption, .even undtr the actual con- 
ditions of man’s nature; not being "able to rid himself com- 
pletely of the idea that human nature could be enied by 
.philosophy^ instead of by the chastening rod He did but 
..half see that which the Christian philosopher sees with the 
utmost distinctness — the use in fact of evil ; the want of 
which partial satisfaction was the cause of the desperate- 
ness of his rationale of evil, as a rival of the Deity ; for 
had he distinctly seen its coiulitional necessity, he would 
not have despaired about the wot of the enigma. 

It is indeed true that to the question why man %vas so 
constituted as to render evil thus necessary, no answer can 
l3e given. XT;pon this condition evil is no invsoluble mys- 
tery, but is accounted for ; upon abstract grounds it is an 
insoluble mystery. The argument, however, of the Divine 
Omnipotence does not require that we should know that 
evil is necessary; but only that we should not know that 
it is not: because even in the latter case we are under the 
check of a prohibition, we cannot assert that the exist- 
ence of e\dl does not stand upon the same gi^ounds as 
necessary truth, and therefore that the inability to dispense 
with it is not, lilve the inability to contradict necessary 
truth, a mere verbal limitation of the Divine power. 

The same answer applies to the objection to the Divine 
Omnipotence arising from man s free-will. Is a physical 
limitation of that Di\dne attribute, it may be asked, any 
greater limitation than the moral one involved in the 
power of the human will to resist the Divine ? But 
although the existence of such a power in the creature is 
incomprehensible to us, we do not know that Ms posses- 
sion of this liberty is not necessary for the ultimate forma- 
tion of iris moral character; and therefore that the forma- 
tion of that character without it is not a contradiction to 
necessary truth ; analogous to a mathematical absurdity* 
Does an opponent demand the same rights of ignorance 
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on the side of Ms own position? ^ Tliey are not enough for 
Hm; for Ms' argument req_nires that he should make the 
positive assertion of a contradiction to necessary truth in a 
suspension of physical law ; nor indeed can he claim thera.j 
for by onr reason we see there is' no such coiitradictioiL 
The conception of a limited Deity then, i,c. a Ileing 
really circumscribed in power, and not verbally on]\' by a 
confinement to necessary truth, is at variance with om 
fundamental idea of a God ; to depart from wliich is to 
retrograde from modern thotight to ancient, and to go from 
Christianity back again to Paganism. The God of ancient 
religion was either not a personal Being or not an omni- 
potent Being ; the God of modem religion is both. For, 
indeed, civilization is not opposed to faith. The idea of 
the Supreme Being in the mind of European society now 
is more primitive, more chdldlike, more imaginative, than 
the idea of the ancient Bmhman or Alexandrian pliiloso- 
pher : it is an idea wMch both of these would have derided 
as the notion of a cMH — a negotiosm Bern, who interposes 
in human affairs and answers prayers. So far from the 
philosopMeal conception of the Deity having advanced 
with civilization, and the poetical receded, the philoso- 
phical has receded and the poetical advanced. The God 
of whom it is said, "Are not five spaiTOws sold for two 
farthings, and not one of them is forgotten before God; 
but even the very hairs of your head are numbered/' is the 
object of modern worsMp. Xor, again, has civilization 
shewn any signs of rejecting doctrine. Certain ages are 
indeed called the ages of faith ; but the bulk of society in 
this age believes that it lives under a siipernaturM dispen- 
sation; and accepts truths wdiich are not less siipernatural, 
though they have more proof, than some doctrines of the 
middle ages : and if so, this is an age of faith. It is true 
most people do not Mve up to their faith now; neither did 
they hi the middle ages. 
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Has not modem philosophy, again^ shewn both more 
strength and acuteness, and also more faith, than the ancient? 
I speak of the main cinrent. Those ancient tliinkers who 
reduced the Supreme Being to a negation, with all their 
subtlety wanted strength, and settled questions hy an 
easier test than that; of modern philosophy. The merit of 
a modem metaphysician is, like that of a good chemist or 
nature, list, accurate observation in noting the facts of mind. 
Is there a contradiction in the idea of creation ? Is there 
a contradiction in the idea of a personal Infinite Being? 
He examines Ms own mind, and if he does not see one, he 
passes the idea. But the ancient speculators decided, with- 
out examination of the trae facts of mind, by a Mad of 
philosopMcal fancy; and according to this loose criterion, 
the creation of matter and a personal Infinite Beiag were 
impossibilities ; for they mistook the inconceivable for the 
impossible. And thus a strmgent test has admitted what 
a loose but capricious test discarded; and the true notion 
of God has issued safe out of the crucible of modem meta- 
physics. Eeason has shewn its strength, but then it has 
turned that strength back upon itself ; it has become its 
own critic ; and in becoming its own critic it has become 
its o%Yn check. 

If the belief then in a personal Deity lies at the bottom 
of aH religious and virtuous practice, and if the removal of 
it would he a descent for human nature, the withdrawal of 
its inspiration and support, and a fall in its whole standard; 
the failure of the very breath of moral life in the iudividual 
and in society; the decay and degeneration of the very 
stock of mankind ; — does a theory wMch would withdraw 
miraculous action from the Deity interfere with that 
belief ? If it would, it is hut pmdent to count the cost of 
that interference. Would a Deity deprived of miraculous 
action possess action at aH ? And would a God who can- 
not act be God ? If this would be the issue, such an issue 
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is tlie very last wMch reEgioas tmii caa desire. ' The 
question here has heen all. throughout^ D.ot whether, upon 
any ground, but whether upon a religious ground and' by 
reEgious beEevers, the miraculous as such could be rejected 
But to that there is but one answer, that „it i,s impossible 
in reason to separate reEgion from the, supernsturai mi. 
upon a religious basis to overthrow' mimclea 


LECTURE V 


TESTIMOET 

Acts i. 8 

fe s)mU ha wiimssm wnlo Me hath in JeruscbUmt and in all Jicdcca^ and in 
Hamaria, and unto tlw uttmmst jparts of tlie mrtK 

rilHE force of testimony rests upon a ground of reason ; 
JL because our reason enables us to discern men’s char- 
acters and understandings— that they are honest men and 
men of sufficient understanding ; which being assumed, the 
truth of their reports is implied and included in this 
original observation respecting the men themselves, and 
may be depended upon so far as this observation may be 
depended upon. It is true we believe many things which 
are told us without previous knowledge of the persons who 
are our informants, but ordinarily we assume honesty and 
competency in men, unless we have reason to suppose the 
contrary* 

But such being the nature of testimony, it may be asked, 
‘ Do W8 receive through this second-hand channel of know- 
ledge, truths upon which our eternal interests depend? 
In other w'ords, can we suppose that these truths would be 
embodied in visible occurrences, which can only reach us 
through testimony ? Gan we think that our own relations 
to the Divine Being depend upon such a medium, that is 
to say, upon facts brought to us through it ? that human 
testimony interposes between ourselves and God, and that 
His communications to us travel by this circuitous route, 
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going back to a distant point in Mstoiy, and returning 
tkence to ns by a train of historical e^ddence?' The 
answer to this is, that certainly testimony does not satisfy 
all the wants of the human mind in the matter of evidence, 
because upon the supposition that a most wonderful event 
of the deepest importance to us has taken pla^^e, we have 
natoally a longing for direct and imniediaic knowledge of 
that event, as distinguished from knowing of it through 
the medium of other persons, especially if the intervening 
chain of testimony is long. In the matter of evidencej 
however, the question is not what satisfies, but what is suf- 
ficient; and therefore if God has adopted any medium or 
channel of evidence by which to convey His coiomiiiiiea-' 
fcions to us, all that we are practically concerned to ask is 
— is it a remmiaUe one ? is it a proof of a natiiral force ami 
weight, such as is accommodated to the constitution of our 
minds? If testimony be this land of proof, there is 
nothing incongruous in its being chosen to convey even the 
most important spiritual truths to us ; it is enough if, how- 
ever secondary a channel, it does convey them to us. 

It is to be admitted, however, that the force of testimony 
has certain inherent limits or conditions when applied tc 
the proof of miracles. And first, I would observe in limim 
that that which testimony is capable of proving must be 
something within the bounds of reason; i.e, something 
which, in the fair exercise of reasonable supposition, 
can imagiue possible. The question is sometimes put — 
' What if so many apparently competent witnesses vnre to 
assure you that they had seen such and sucli a miracle — 
mentioning the most monstrous, absurd, fantastic, urid 
ludicrous confusion of natoe, of whicli mere arl)itrary 
conception could mise the idea in the mind — wxmld you 
believe them?' But the test of mere conception is not in 
its own nature a legitimate test of the force of tesMmony; 
because conception or fancy is a simply wild and unlimitetJ 
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power of imagining anything whatever, and putting to- 
gether any forms we please in our minds ; hut such a 
power is in no sort of correspondence with actual possi- 
bility in nature. In the universe, under the Divine 
goveminent, there can he nothing absolutely wild or out- 
landish: if physical law does not constitute the bound of 
possibility, some measure of possibility there must be, and 
our very idea of God is such a measure. Pure, boundless 
enormity, then, is itself incredible, and therefore out of the 
reach of testimony, although it is imaginable. If or indeed 
is the supposition of sound and competent testimony to 
such merely imaginahle extravagances and excesses of 
deviation from order a lawful one, because it is practically 
impossible that there should be a body of men of good 
repute for understanding and honesty to witness to what is 
intrinsically incredible. We are only concerned with the 
miiuculous under that form and those conditions under 
which it has actually by trustworthy report taken place, as 
subordinated to what has been called “ a general law of 
wisdom,” ie. to a wise plan and design in the Divine 
Mind; under which check the course of miracles has, so to 
speak, kept near to nature, just diverging enough for the 
purpose and no more. 

But besides this preliminary limit to the force of testi- 
mony, which excludes simple monstrosity and absurdity, 
another condition has also been attached to it by divines, 
which applies to it in the case of any miracle whatever, 
vh, that all evidence of miracles assumes the belief in the 
existence of a God. (i.) It may be urged that, according 
to the argument of design (which does not apply to the 
coincidences in nature only, but to any case of coincidence 
whatever), a iniiucle, suj)posing it true, and need not 
assume a supernatural agent. But were this granted, the 
evidence of a Universal Being must stiH rest on a universal 
basis ; a miracle being only a particular local occurrence ; 
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aad therefore for the proof of a God we should still have to 
fall back upon the evidence of nature. Even the imaginary 
ease, wMch has been put, of its being written in our very 
sight on the shy by a wonder-working agency — There is a 
God, could not upon this account prove the existence of a 
God. But even could a miracle legitimately prove it, it 
must still assume the belief in it to begin with ; because 
it could not prove it to an atheist who liad iilrmdij with- 
stood the proof of it in nature. A mind that had not l)ceri 
convinced by the primary evidence of a Deity, must con- 
sistently reject such a second evidence, and therchne 
unless a man biings the belief in a God to a miracle, he 
does not get it from the iniracle. 

But the admission of divines that the evidence of 
miracles assumes the belief in a God was not made with a 
view to an imaginary instance, but with reference to the 
actual situation of mankind at large upon this subject, and 
the medium through which in the nature of the ease the 
evidence of miracles must ordinarily be received, which is 
testimony. This admission is based upon the relations in 
which an atheist necessarily stands to human testimmii/ 
upon this subject, and the mode in wdiicli his want of 
belief in a God affects the value of that testimony. 

The effect, then, of atheism upon the value and weight 
of human testimony to miracles must be, as regards the 
atheist himself, that of invalidating such testimony, and 
depriving it of all cogency. For consider the light in 
which an atheist must regard the whole body and system 
of religious belief in the world, and the whole mass of 
religious believers, so far as they are affected by their 
belief. What other view can he take of religion but that 
it is simple fanaticism, or of religious men but that they 
are well meaning but unreasonable and mistaken enthu- 
siasts ? Let a man decide, not that there is not a God, but 
^only that there is no evidence that there is one, and wlmt 
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is the immediate result ? He looks around Mm, and he 
sees that a conclusion wHch in his own judgment stands 
upon no rational grounds, is embraced by all religious 
people with the firmest practical certainty, and treated as a 
truth, which it is almost madness to doubt o£ But though 
he could not condemn men as enthusiasts for taking a 
different yiew- of evidence from himself, provided they only 
maintained their own view of the question as the preferable 
and more probable one, he must look upon tMs absolute 
unhesitatiDg and vehement faith in that which he considers 
to be without rational proof, as passionate and blind zeal 
He must regard systematic devotion, constant addresses, 
prayer and service to a Being of whose existence there is 
not evidence, as downright fanaticism. But tMs being the 
case, he must necessarily estimate the testimony of such 
persons in matters specially connected with this credulous 
belief of theirs, at a very light rate : upon his own ground 
it is only reasonable that he should treat with the greatest 
suspicion all reports of miraculous occurrences from re- 
Hgious believers ; whose evidence upon ordinary subjects 
he win admit to be as sound as Ms own, inasmuch as in 
the common affairs of life they show discretion enough ; 
but whom he must, upon his own hypothesis, regard as 
utterly untrustworthy upon the particular topic of religion. 
That is their weak point, the subject upon which they go 
wild. Are we to believe a man upon the very theme upon 
wMch he is deluded ? No : upon other questions he may 
be as competent a witness as anybody else, but upon this 
particular one he is the victim of hallucinations. Such is 
the unavoidable Judgment of an atheist, and upon Ms own 
ground a correct judgment, upon the testimony of religious 
and devout men to miraculous interpositions of the Deity. 
Suppose one of these to come to him and say, " I have seen 
a miracle;' he would reply, will believe jon or not 
according to what you mean by a miracle; if this miracle 
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wMch you come to tell me of is only aii extaraordiaaiy 
natural fact, and has notliiiig to do mth religion, I will 
believe you as readily as I would anybody else ; but if it is 
a miracle in a religious sense, I do not consider you a trust- 
worthy witness to such a fact; you are in an uiirensonable 
condition of mind upon the €j[uestioii of religicm aiiogefhor ; 
and being* under a delusion upon the very evitieiice i>f a 
God at all, you are not likel}^ to possess diseretioti or 
sobriety as a spectator of what you call an interpositiun of 
His. XJi^on that subject you are a partial, fanciful, and 
flighty witness.' 

The evidence of miracles tlius assumes tlie belief in a 
God, because in the absence of that belief all the h^stimony 
upon which miracles are received labours under au iiicur- 
able stigma. And this it is which constitutes the real 
argument of the celebrated Essay of Hume. This essay b 
a pliilosopMcal attempt, indeed, to decide the ipuestiou 
whether certain events took place eighteen cenkmies ago 
by a formula; and as the inductive formula places a 
miracle outside of possibility, Hume's evidential formula 
secures a balance of emdenm against it. It does this by 
establishing a common measure and criterion of proba- 
bility, by which both the miracle and the testimony to it 
are to be tried, viz. experience.^ ' The source of our belief 
in the uniformity of nature is experience, and this exi)eri- 
ence is constant; the source of our belief in testimony is 
also experience, but this experience is variable, because 
testimony has sometimes deceived us : *we follow the con- 
stant experience which is against the miracle in preference 
to the variable which is in favour of it/ Testimony is thus 
reduced to a mere derivative of experience ; and tlieii the 

^Because, altEougli this philosopher has €x|miiged the argiiiuemt of 
experimee omt of the tablet of Immam resisoa, he professes that he hm no 
other test of truth to fall back upon hut that, mi that he mmt talc# 
either that or uone- 
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fom'ola, that the falsehood of the testimony is less contra- 
dictory to experience than the truth of the miracle settles 
the question. But in the first place belief in testimony is 
not a mere derivative from experience, but is an original 
principle in our nature and has an antecedent ground of 
reason; inasmuch as prior to all observation of the results 
of testimony, or the combinations of testimony with truth 
viewed as a series of conjunctions, we believe an apparently 
honest man because he is such. And in the next place a 
rule which would oblige everybody to disbelieve fresh intel- 
ligence, whenever the facts were unprecedented, is an im- 
possible one; it could not work in human affairs; and it 
in fact breaks down in the writer's own hands ; \vho gives 
in an hypothetical instance a formal specimen of that kind 
of marvel which is capable of being proved by testimony ; 
and in so doing describes a fact which is totally contrary to 
human experience. But though his formula encounters 
the natural fate of infallible recipes and solutions, every 
reflecting reader must see the force and the truth, upon the 
writer’s own ground, of his assertion of the obliquity, the 
exaggeration, and the passion of religious testimony; and 
must admit that a philosopher who thinks that mankind 
are under a delusion in worshipping God, has a right to 
think them under an equal delusion when they testify to 
Divine interpositions. 

Having stated the fundamental admission of divines that 
the evidence of miracles assumes the belief in Supernatural 
Power, I next observe that this condition of miraculous 
evidence gives us the distinction between miracles and 
ordinary facts as matters of credit. A miracle differs from 
an ordinary fact in the first place as a subject of credit, 
simply as being an extraordinary fact, and we naturally re- 
quire a greater amount of evidence for it on that account. 
There is, indeed, the greatest unlikeliness that any occur- 
rence whatever, which comes into our head by chance or 
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intentional conception, though it is of the commonest hini^ 
win really' happen as it is imagined ; and from this gi’eat 
antecedent improbability of the most ofdmmy events, it 
has been inferred that no calculable difference exists be* 
tween the improbability of ordinary facts and the impro 
bability of miracles ; or therefore in the amuiuit uf evidc!a*f^. 
required for them. But to draw such an iifferenee is to 
coufoimd two totally distinct grounds of improbability, if 
all that I om say of the lilveliliood of an event’s oecnravnee 
is that it comes into iny head to imagine it, thai^ is no 
reason whatever for it, and the absence of all reason for 
expecting an event constitutes of itself the improbability 
of that event. But this kind of antecedent improbability, 
being simply the absence of evidence, is immediately 
neutraliiaed by the appearance of evidence, to which it 
offers no resistance : while that improbability which arises 
from the marvellous character of an eve^ naturally offers 
a resistance to evidence, which must therefore be the 
stronger in order to overcome such resistance. (2.) 

But if we take in the whole notion of a miracle not as 
a marvellous event only, hut the act of a Supernatural 
Being, a miracle is still more widely distinguished from an 
ordinary event as a subject of credit and evidence. The 
evidence of an ordinary fact does not assume any ground 
or principle of faith for the reception of it. It is true that 
all belief in testimony implies faith in this sense, that we 
accept upon the report of other persons the occurrence of 
some event or the existence of some object wMcli -we liave 
not seen -with our own eyes. But common testimony is so 
complete a part of the present order of things and of the 
whole agency by which natural life is conducted, and the 
belief in it is so necessary and so matter-of-courae an act 
in us, that we cannot regard the mere belief in teatiinony 
as faith in. the received sense of that word. We may never 
have seen , a weH-known' place in our own country or 
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abroadj but if tbe place is universally talked of, if it 
appears in all maps and books of travels and geograpby, 
and if anybody would be considered to be out of Hs mind 
if lie doubted its existence ; it would be a misappEcation 
of language to call the journey thither an act of faith," 
The very merit of faith is that we make something of a 
venture in it ; which we do when we believe in testimony 
agciimt our experience. But when the facts which are the 
subject of testimony are in full accordance with our experi- 
ence, then, the testimony being competent and sufficient, 
belief is unavoidable, it is as natural to an atheist or a 
materialist as it is to a believer; and therefore in such 
cases belief in testimony does not involve the principle of 
faith. But a miracle in assuming the existence of super- 
natural power, assumes a basis of faith. A miracle has a 
foot, so to speak, in each world ; one part of it resting upon 
earth, while the other goes down beyond our intellectual 
reach into the depths of the invisible world. The sensible 
fact is subject to the natural law of testimony, the Divine 
intervention rests upon another ground. A miracle is both 
an outward fact, and also an invisible and spiritual fact, 
and to embrace the twofold whole, both testimony and 
faith are wanted. 

It has been a fault in one school of writers on evidence, 
that in urging the just weight of testimony, they have not 
sufficiently attended to this distinction, and have over- 
looked the deep gnlf which divides facts, which assume a 
basis of religious faith, from ordinary facts as subjects of 
evidence. These writers are too apt to speak of miracles 
as if they stood completely on a par with other events as 
matters of credit, and as if the reception of them only 
drew upon that usual and acknowledged belief in testi- 
mony by which we accept the facts of ordinary history. 
But this is to forget the important point that a miracle is 
on one side of it not a fact of this world, but of the in< 
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visible world ; the Divine interposition in it being a super- 
natural and mysterions act : that therefore tlie evidence for 
a miracle does not stand exactly on the same groiiiic! as tlie 
evidence of the witness-box, which only appeals to oiir 
common sense as men of the world and actors in ordinary 
life; blit that it requires a great religions assniriptioii in 
oiir minds to begin with, without which no testimony in 
the case can avail; and conserpiently tliat the acce]haTiee 
of a miracle exercises more than the ordinary qualities of 
candour and fairness used in estimating liistorical evidence 
generally, having, in the previous admission of a Super- 
natural Power, first tried our faith. 

This admission of divines, again, that the e’vidence of 
miracles assumes the belief in a Personal Deity, supplies 
m with the proper ground on •which to judge of some posi- 
tions which have been recently promulgated on the subject 
of miracles and their evidence. ITo testimony/^ it has 
been said, can reach to the supernatural : testimony can 
only apply to an apparent sensible fact ; that it is clue to 
supernatural causes is entirely dependent on the previous 
belief and assumption of the parties/' (3.) 

Does then this statement only mean to distinguish in the 
case of a miracle between the fact and the emm, that the 
fact alone can be a subject of testimony, not a super- 
natural cause? It is, in that case, an undeniably true 
statement; for the supernatural cause of a fact is a truth 
which in its own nature cannot be reached by ocular evi- 
dence or attestation. ' Testimony does not pretend to in- 
clude in its report of an extraordinary fact the rationale of 
that fact; it does not profess to penetrate beyond the 
phenomenon, and put itself in contact with tbe source and 
origmal of it, and thence bring back the intelligenee that 
that source Kes outside of physical law’' in a special act of 
the Divine will. This species of evidence hw its own 
office, which is to attest visible and sensible occiirrmiees : 
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unless it is worthless testimony it can do no lessj and if it 
is the best conceivable testimony it can do no more. What 
those facts amount to, how they are to he interpreted, what 
they prove, depends upon another argument altogether than 
that of testimony. I accept upon the report of eye- 
witnesses certaia miraculous occurrences ; that these occur- 
rences are interpositions of the Deity depends upon the 
existence of a Deity to begin with, and next upon the 
argument of design or final causes; because the extra- 
ordinary coincidence of miraculous occurrences with a pro- 
fessed Divine commission on the part of the person who 
announces or commands them, proves a Divine intention 
and act. That which constitutes a miraculous occurrence 
a miiacle in the common or theological acceptation, is 
therefore not obtained from simple testimony ; though it is 
obtained immediately by our reason from the data which 
testimony supplies. Thus understood, the position to 
which I have referred amounts to the statement that 
testimony is testimony, and not anotlier kind of evidence ; 
it does not deny the supernatural cause of the occurrences 
in question, but only that testimony itself proves it ; the 
supernatural explanation of a miracle depending upon 
reasons which are at hand, but which are not contaiaed 
within the simple report of the witness. 

2. The position, therefore, that no testimony can reach 
to the supernatural,” if it accepts recorded miracles as 
facU, and only excludes from the department of testimony 
their caxm^ is a true though an unpractical distinction. 
Hor can this position be objected to again if it is only to 
be understood as meaning that testimony is not sufficient 
to prove the fadSy without the previous assumption of 
Supernatural Power or the existence of God in the mind 
of the receiver of such testimony. For in that case it only 
amounts to the adioission which divines have always made 
upon the very threshold of the subject of miracles. The 
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great truth upon which the evidence of nil lesser instances 
of supernatural power depends is the truth of the super- 
natural origin of this world — ^tbat this world is caused bv 

• O' w 

the win of a Personal Being ; that it is sustained by that, 
wiU, and that therefore there is a God who is the object of 
prayer and worship. A man who does not hold the e.\ist- 
ence of this Supernatural Being cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to attach much weight to reports of amazing 
preternatural occurrences, kid before him as rdigimm iaclw 
eonneded with their own religious interests and feelings and 
persuasions by earnest believers in religion, who can mily 
figure in his eye as devotees and enthusiasts. And if 
atheism thus invalidates the testimony to mimclos, the be- 
lief in a God is wanted as a condition of its validity. 

3. But is the statement that no “testimony can reach 
to the supematural” made upon the ground that the mira- 
culous fact is intrinsically incredible and impossible, and 
that a violation of physical law is no more capable of being 
proved by testimony than a mathematical absurdity ? In 
that case the position is both religiously and philosophically 
untenable; because a fact which is contrary to the order of 
nature is not thereby contradictory to reason ; and what is 
not contradictory to reason is a subject of testimony. But 
it is replied that the rule that “ no testimony can reach to 
the supernatural” does not exclude the miiuculous /ffci 
from the province of testimony, but only the interpretation 
of that fact as a ‘mlation of Um; that the extraordinary 
occurrence need not be in reality a physical anomaly, in 
which case this rule stiH leaves it a subject of testimony; 
“that it is not the mere fact but the cause or explanation 
of it which is the point at issue.” ( 4 .) If this however is 
to be taken as the intended scope and force of this rule, it 
escapes the charge of violating common sense only to incur 
that of being futile, unmeaning, and nugatory. Testimony 
cannot, as has been said, reach to more than the oeenrrenca 
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itself; tlie explanation of this occnrrence, wliethesr it is or 
is not anomalous, and wliether it does or does not proceed 
from a supernatural cause, depends on other considerations 
which are not included in the report of a witness. If this 
rule then means no more than this, its meaning is a great 
falling short of its pretension. It certainly appears at first 
sight to deny that miraculous facts are subjects of testi- 
mony, and with this meaning it is a distinct and intelli- 
gible position, though a false one. If it only signifies that 
testimony cannot reach to more than its very nature admits 
of its reaching to, the rule is in that case chargeable with 
the great fault of appearing to mean a great deal, and reaUy 
meaning nothing. 

It may however be suggested that in many cases cer- 
tainly this distinction between miraculous facts and viola- 
tions of law is practically untenable, because whatever 
may be said of some kind of miracles, others are — facts 
themselves are — plainly violations of physical law, and can 
be nothing else ; they are plainly outstanding and anoma- 
lous facts, which admit of no sort of physical explanation. 
Admit the real external occurrence of our Lord’s Eesurrec- 
tion and Ascension, and the interpretation of it as a miracle 
or contradiction to the laws of nature is inevitable. Lan- 
guage has been used indeed as if all the facts of the Gos- 
pel history could be admitted and the miracles denied; 
but when we examine the sense in which the word ‘ fact’ 
is used in that language, we find that it is not used m the 
ordinary sense, but in the sense of an inexplicable erroneous 
impression on the minds of the witnesses. 

For, indeed, this distinction is no sooner made than 
abandoned; it is asserted that some kind of miraculous 
facts are intrinsically as facts incredible ; and in the place 
of the distinction between the miraculous fact and the vio- 
lation of law, is substituted the distinction between the 
fact, and the impression of the fact upon the minds of the 
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witnesses. ($.) Testimony, it is said, can prove the im- 
pression npon tlie minds of the witnesses, hnt cannot “ frons 
the nature of our antecedent convictions” prove the real 
oeeuiTence of the fact, that “ the event really liapjuaied in 
the way assigned.” This indeed, ripon the supposition oi 
the intrinsic incredibility of the facts, is tlic only hypo- 
thesis left to account for honest testimony to 1 hem. We 
have no alternative then hut to fall back upon somi-thiny 
unknown, obscure, and exceptional in the action of human 
nature, in the case of the witnesses ; .some hidden root of 
delusion, some secret disoiganization in the structure 
reason itself, or interference vutli the medium .and channel 
between it and the organs of sen.se ; wlumcc it imi.st liave 
arisen that those who did not see certain occurrences, were 
fully persuaded that they did see them. But such an 
explanation requires the intiinsic incredibility of the foots, 
and is illegitimate without it; because if they are not in 
their own nature incredible, no occasion has come for re- 
sorting to such an explanation ; there is no reason why I 
should resist the natural effect of testimony, and institute 
this unnatural divorce between the impression and the fact 
at all 

The position then that “no testimony can reach to the 
supernatural,” is correct or incomet according m it is 
based upon the impossibility of the supernatural, or the 
inadequacy of mere testimony — its inherent defectivene.ss 
upon such subject-matter, unless supplemented by a ground 
of faith within ourselves. We alloiv the need of a pre- 
vious assumption to give force to the evidence of raimcles ; 
at the same time we are prepai'ed to vindicate the validity 
and the force of testimony, npon that previous assumption 
being made. Upon the supposition of the existence of a 
God and of Supernatural Bower in the first instance, com- 
petent testimony to miraenlous facta possesses an obliga- 
tory force; it becomes by vhine of that suppoation the 
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testimony of credible witnesses to credible facts; for the 
facts are credible if there is a power eqnal to being their 
cause; and the witnesses are credible if assume the 
truth and reasonableness of their religions faith and wor- 
ship. Untrustworthy and passionate informants upon the 
atheistic theory, liable to any delusion and mistake, because 
upon this theory their verj’" belief in religion in the first 
instance is a delusion ; upon the assumption of the trutli 
of religion they become sound informants ; the change of 
the hypothesis is a change in the character of the testi- 
mony ; the stigma which attached to it upon the one basis is 
reversed upon the other, and what was bad evidence upon 
the irreligious is good upon the religious rationale of the 
world. In this state of the case, then, testimony, when it 
speaks to the miraculous, has a natural weight and credit 
of the same kind as that which it possesses in ordinary 
matters: and the attested visible fact is the important 
tHng, upon the truth of which the conclusion that it is a 
miracle follows by the natural laws of reasoning. For I 
have shewn it to be a practically untenable distinction that 
" it is not the mere fact, but the cause or explanation of it, 
which is the point at issue/" 

But if the evidence of miracles demands in the first 
instance, as the condition of its validity and force, the belief 
in the existence of a God ; if it begs the question at the 
very outset of Infinite and Supernatural Power, as involved 
in a personal Author of the universe; it may be urged 
that so gi'eat, so inconceivable an assumption as this, amounts 
to placing miracles upon a ground of faith instead of a 
ground of historical evidence. You profess, it may be said, 
to prove the credibility of the supernatural, and you do so 
by assuming m Imiine the actual existence of it — the exist- 
ence of supernatural power. Let thiv^ only be understood, 
then, and there need be no further controversy on this sub- 
ject A miracle ceases to be capable of investigation by 
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reason or to own its dominion : it is accepted on religious 
grounds, and can appeal only to the principle and influ- 
ence of faith.” (6.) 

I reply that miracles undoubtedly rest xipnn a ground of 
faith so far as they assiune a truth which it requires faith 
to adopt, viz. the existence of a Ch)d: bur tlmt such n 
ground of faith is compatible with historicul evidence for 
them. Do we mean by faitli, a faculty wiu.lly disfinci 
from reason, which withoxrt the aid of Ibiiiitls 

conclusions purely upon itself, which (;an gi'''.' no aerount 
of itself, or its owm convictions ? Is faitli, in short, only 
another word for arbitrary supposition ? In that case to 
relegate miracles to a ground of faith i.s simply to doprive 
them of all character of mattem of fact. A matter of faith 
is then specially not a matter of fact, and niiraeles could 
only take place in the region and sphere of faith by not 
taMng place at all. The individual uses the totally dis- 
tinct principles of faith and I’eason according to the sub- 
ject-matter before him. In the world of reason lie judges 
according to evidence, he believes whatever he believes on 
account of certain reasons ; in the world of faith he believes 
because he heheves. Faith in this case is no ba.sis for a 
matter of fact ; a miracle of this sphere is not an occur- 
rence of time and place, within the pale of history and geo- 
graphy, hut an airy vision which evaporates as the eye of 
reason rests upon it, and melts into space. The fact of 
faith is adapted to the eye of faith only. 

But does faith mean belief upon reasonable grounds ? 
Is it as mneh reason as the most practical common sense 
is, though its grounds are less sensible and more connected 
with our moral nattae ? In this sense faith can support, 
matter of fact, and a miracio in resting upon it, is not 
tiiereby mi an event of history. If a God who made the 
world is not a mere supi«)sition, a notion of the mind, but 
a really existing Being, this Being can act upon matter 


either in. an ordinary way or in an extraordinaiy way ; and 
His extraordinary action on matter is a visible and his- 
torical miracle. ^‘For evidence/Vit has been said, “of a 
Deity worMng miracles, we must go out of natnxe and be- 
yond reason/’ (7.) If this is true, a miracle cannot rest 
upon rational evidence; but if an Omnipotent Deity is a 
conchision of reason, it can. 

But if a miracle is itself a trial of faith, how, it is asked, 
can ib serve as the evidence of something farther to be 
believed ? “ You admit,” it is said, “ that this evidence of 
a revelation is itself the subject of evidence, and that not 
certain but only probable evidence; that it is received 
through a chain of human testimony ; that the belief in it 
is against all our experience, and demands in the first 
instance the assumption of the existence of supernatural 
power; in a word, that a miracle must be proved in spite 
of difficulties itself, before it can prove anything else. 
But how can a species of evidence which is thus encum- 
bered itself, be effective as the support of something else ? 
So far from miracles being the evidence of revelation, are 
they not themselves difficulties attaching to revelation?” (8.) 

This double capacity, then, of a miracle as an object of 
faith, and yet evidence of faith, is inherent in the principle 
of miraculous evidence ; for belief in testimony against 
experience being faith, a miracle which reaches us through 
testimony is necessarily an object oi faith; while the very 
purpose of the miracle being to prove a revelation, the same 
miracle again is emdmce of faith. But the objection to this 
double attitude of a miracle admits of a natural answer. 
My own reflection indeed upon my own act of belief here, 
my own consciousness of the kind of act which it is in me, 
is witness enough tliat belief in a miracle is an exercise and 
a trial of faith. But if faith is not mere supposition, but 
reasonable belief upon premisses, there is no reason why a 
oonolusion of faith should not be itself the evidence ol 
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something else. It is sufficient that I am rationally eoa- 
vinced that such an sTent happened ; that miiatever diffi- 
culties I have had in aniving at it that is my conclusion. 
That being the case, I cannot help myself, if I v ould, using 
it as a true fact, for the proof of somethiiig farther of* wliieli 
it is calculated in its own nature to he proof. A prohaMe 
fact is probable evidence. I may therefore use a minicle 
as evidence of a revelation, though I have only probable 
evidence for the miracle. The same fact may try faith in 
one .stage and ground faith in another, be tlie conclusion of 
certain premisses and the premiss for a farther conclusion ; 
may be an object of faith and yet an evidence of faith. 

It is not indeed consistent witli trutli, nor would it con- 
duce to the real defence of Christianity, to undarrato the 
difficulties of the Christian evidence ; or to disguise tliis 
characteristic of it, that the very fact-s which constitute the 
evidence of revelation have to be accepted by an act of 
faith themselves, before they can operate as a proof of that 
further truth. More than two centuries ago this subject 
exercised the deep thoughts of one whom we may almost 
call the founder of the philosophy of Glnistian evidence ; 
and who now in the writings of Bishop Butler rules in our 
schools, gives us our point of view, and moulds our form of 
reflection on this subject. The answer of Pascal to the 
objection of the difficulties of the Christian evidence, was 
that that evidence was not designed for producing belief as 
such, but for producing belief in connection wdth, and as 
the token of, a certain moral disposition ; that that moral 
temper imparted a real insight into the reasons for and the 
marks of truth in the Christian scheme, and brougiit out 
proof which was hidden without it : wdiich proof, therefore, 
though it did not answer every purpose which evidence can 
answer, answered i^Umgmd purpose : in other words that 
the purpose of evidence was qualified by the purpose of 
trial; it being the Divine intention that the human heart 
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itself slioidd be the illuminatmg principle, tbi'owing light 
npon that eTidence, and presenting it in its real strength.^ 
TMs position then requires the caution to go along with 
it, that we have no general liberty in individual cases of 
unbelief to attribute this result to moral defects, because 
we do not know what latent obstructions of another kind 
there may have been to the perception of truth; but with this 
caution it is a valid reply to the objection made ; because it 
supplies a reason which accounts for the want of more full 
and complete evidence than we possess, and a reason winch 
is in consistency with the Divine attributes. (9.) It pre- 
sents the Christian evidence as under Providence limited and 
measured for our use. One school of writers on Christian 
evidence has assumed too confidently that any average 
man, taken out of the crowd, who has sufficient common 
sense to conduct his own affairs, is a fit judge of that evi- 
dence — such a judge as was contemplated in the original 
design of it. One great waiter especially, of matchless argu- 
mentative powers, betrays this defect in his point of view : 
and in bringing out the common-sense side of the Christian 
evidence — the value of human testimony — with kresist- 
ible truth and force, allows his very success to conceal from 
Mm the insufficiency of common sense alone. 

The ground of Pascal is in effect that, as an original means 
of persuasion, the Christian evidence is designed for the few, 
and not for the many. Because Christianity is the religion 

1 ** 11 n’etait done pas juste q.u’il pardt d’uae manike manifestemeiit 
dmne et absolumeut capable de convaiiicre tous les bommes ; mats 11 
21’etait pas juste aussi q^ull yint d’mie maui^re si cacbee, qu’ii iie pdt etre 
reconuu de ceux le cliercberaieut sinck-ement. 11 a voulu se rendre 
parfaitemeut counaissable a ceux^E ; et aiusi, voulant paraitre k decouvevt 
k eeux qui le cbercbeut de tout leur coeur, et cache k ceux qui le fuient de 
tout leur coeur, il tempk‘e sa connaissance en sorte qu’il a donne Ides 
marques de soi visibles a ceux qui le cbercbent, et obscures k ceux qiii ue 
le cbercbent pas. 11 y a assez de lumikre pour ceux qui ue desirent que 
de voir, et assess d*obsenrite pour ceux qui out une disposition eonb‘aire/‘ 
V— Pascal, cci. voL ii p. 15 x. lo.) . . 
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of a large part; of the world, and prophesies its own posses- 
sion of the whole world, it does not follow that the evidence 
of it jnnst he adapted to convince the mass ; — I mean to 
convince them, on the supposition of their coming without 
any Mas of custom and education to decide the question hy 
evidence alone. It is enough if that argument is addressed 
to the few, and if, as the few of eveiy generation are con- 
vinced, their faith becomes a permanent and hereditary 
belief by a natural law of transmission. The Christian 
body is enlarged hy growth and stationarinoss combined ; 
each successive age contributing its quota, and the acquisi- 
tion once made remaining. This is the way in which, as a 
matter of fact, Christianity became the religion of the 
lioman empire. In no age, from the apostolic downwards^ 
did the evidence of the Grospel profess to he adapted tc 
convince the mass ; it addressed itself to the few, and the 
hereditary belief of the mass followed. Christianity 
has indeed at times spread by other means than its 
evidences, by the sword, and by the rade impulse of un- 
civilized people to follow their chiefs ; but whenever it has 
spread hy the power of its evidences, this has been their 
scope. The profession of the world has been tbe result, 
but the faith of the few has been the original mark of the 
Gospel argument; though doubtless many who would not 
have had the strength of mind to acknowledge the force of 
that argument, by an original act of tbeir own, have by a 
Christian education grown to a real inward perception of it; 
and hereditaiy belief has thus, by providing a more indul- 
gent trial, sheltered individual faith. And the same prin- 
ciple of growth can at last convert the world ; however slow 
the process the result will come, if Christianity always 
keeps the ground it gets; for that wluch always gains and 
never loses must ultimately win the wimle. 
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St. John v. 17 

My Father worheth hitherto, and I worh 

M IEACLES are summarily cliaracterized as violations of 
the laws of nature. But may not the Scripture mir- 
acles, however apparently at variance with the laws of 
nature, be instances of unknown law ? This question is 
proposed in a different spirit by different persons ; by some 
as a question upon which their belief in these miracles 
depends ; by others only as a speculative question, though 
one answer to it would be more in accordance with their 
intellectual predilections than another. 

In entering upon this question, however, we must at the 
outset settle one important preliminary, vk. what we mean 
by the Scripture miracles. The distinction proposed in our 
question is a distinction between those miracles as facts, 
and those miracles as miracles, in the popular sense ; but 
if we only regard the miracles as facts at first, we must stili 
know what those facts are respecting which the question, 
whetlier they are properly miraculous, i.e, violations of law 
or not, is raised. Are we to take those facts as they stand 
in Scripture, or as seen to begin with through an interpre- 
tative medium of our own, reduced to certain supposed 
true and original events, of which the Scripture narrative 
is a transcendental representation ? As a previous condi- 
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tion of tlie coBsisteBcy of those facts with law, are th.e facts 
theiDoselves to undergo an alteration ? I reply, that in an 
inq^uixy into the particular question whether tlie Scripture 
miracles may or may not he instances of unknown law, the 
question wdiether those miracles origmally took place, or 
not, in the %vay in which they are recorded — in other words, 
the question of the authenticity of those miracles, is otic 
wdth which I have nothing to do. Wliether or not the 
facts of the Scripture narrative are the true and original 
facts which took place is a question wdiich "belongs to fh^ 
department of evidence, and one which must he met in its 
own place ; but a philosophical inquiry into the consistency 
or not of the Scripture miracles witli law i^ust take tliosc 
miracles as they stand. If not, what aT& the facts, the 
physical interpretation of which is in dispute ? We have 
not got them before us, and the inquiry must stop for want 
of material It is important to understand the necessity 
which there is for separating these two questions, because 
the mind of an inquirer at first is very apt to confuse them, 
and to suppose that the speculation upon the question, of 
unknown law gives him a right in the fii*st instance par™ 
tially to reduce the facts of Scripture, in order to accoxnmo™ 
date them to the inquiry. It must therefore he understood 
that the ulterior question as to law in miracles assumes the 
miraculous facts as recorded. Even if tlie unknown law 
affects the/<%cj^ themselves, as, upon the tlieory that they are 
only impressions upon the mind of the witnesses, it does, 
still the facts which are supposed to be accounted for hy 
impression are the facts stated in Scripture, and not other 
facts. 

Upon the question then of the refenihleness of miracles 
to unknown law, we must first observe that the expression 
'unknown law/ as used here, has ti,vo meaidnga, be- 
tween which it is important to distinguish ; is. that it 
means nither mhTmmi or unknown' comexio'n 'witli' ' 
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"ktiowih law. I will take the latter of these two meaidngs 
first. 

1. With respect then to mknown connexion with known 
laWj the test of the claim of any extraordinary isolated and 
anomalons fact to this connexion is, whether it admits of 
any hypothesis being made respecting it, any possible 
physical explanation, which would bring it under the head 
of any known law. A law of nature in the scientific sense, 
which is the sense in which we understand the term in 
this inquiry, is in its very essence incapable of producing 
single or insulated facts ; because it is the very repetition 
and, recurrence of the facts which makes the law, which 
law therefore implies and is a ctes of facts. It foUows 
that no single or exceptional event can come ly direct 
observation under a law of nature; hut that if it comes 
under it at all it can only do so by the medium of some 
e^lmmtion by which it is brought out of its apparent 
isolation and singularity into the same situation with a 
class of facts, ije, some explanation which shows that the 
exceptional character of the fact i© owing to a peculiarity 
in the situation of its subject-matter, and not in the laws 
which act upon it. It may be that there is something ex- 
traordinary in the position of a natural substance, upon 
which, however, the known laws of nature are operating all 
the time, producing their proper effects only under un- 
wonted circumstances; as in the case of the explained 
descent of a meteoric stone, where the laws which act are 
the common laws of gravity and motion, and the only 
thing singular is the situation of the stone. There is thus 
an important distinction between insulated and anomalous 
facts, and the common current facts of n.atui‘e, with respect 
to their reduction to law. The common current facts of 
nature, where not yet reduced to law, are brought under 
law, if they are brought under it, by direct observation ; by 
fixing upon the invariable conjunctions of antecedent and 
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consetjuent, wHcli are really happening, and only are not 
as yet ohsewed The weather, e>g. is part of the order of 
nature of which the law alone is unknown to us, the facts 
being of constant occurrence \ the weather therefore comes 
under la\T, to whatever extent it does come imcler it at 
present, by direct observation; the invariable conjuiicfeiojis 
being of real occurrence, and only requiring to lie 
By tracing those conjunctions hack we should liave tlie 
law^ of 'weather from that point ; and could we trace them 
back up to the point at which they link on to tlie ascer- 
tained series of natural causes, then rve should have the 
full lei\y of vreather. But single or exceptional foots only 
come under a larv of nature by the medium of an explana- 
tion or hypothesis, which connects the deviation with the 
main line, and engrafts the anomaly upon a known stock. 

There is, indeed, besides a regular hypothetical explana* 
tion of an anomalous fact in the physical world, another and 
more obscure condition in which a fact may lie without 
suffering total disjunction from law: — ^when no formal 
hypothesis is at present forthcoming, but the fact holds out 
a promise of one ; presents the bints or beginnings of one, 
though they cannot yet he worked up into a scientific 
whole. The phenomenon is not wholly dark and waiting 
in all trace and vestige of physical type, hut is said to 
await solution. It will he enough, however, if without 
express mention we understand this modification as in- 
cluded under the head of an explanation or hypothesis. 

So long then as an eccentric fact admits of an explana- 
tion in keeping with known law, we are not Justified in 
pronouncing it to be contradictory to known law; for 
though the explanation is hypothetical, so long m it is 
admissible, we are prohibited from asserting the contrary 
to it, or the absolute lawlessn^s of the fact But, on the 
other hand, take a supposed or imagiBaiy anomalouB 
occurrence — and many such are conceivaUe — wMoh this 
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whole ground of scientific explanation and anticipation 
would not apply, and in the case of -which it -wonld be all 
obviously out of place. Such an anomalous occuiTence 
would be lawless, and a contradiction to known law^, and 
must be set down as such. Thus, according as there is 
room or no room for scientific explanation, one kind of 
physical miracle ranks as in latent connexion with , the 
system, another as outside of it. A scientific judgment 
discriminates between different types of pbysical marvels. 
An eccentric phenomenon wdthin the region of man — ^his 
bodily and mental affections and impressions— is set down 
as an ultimately natural fact ; because there the system of 
nature is elastic, and is enabled by its elasticity to accom-* 
modate and afford a place for it ; while no such prospect is 
held out to an imagined instance of irregularity in inani- 
mate nature, because the system there is rigid and inflex- 
ible, and refuses to accommodate the alien. The most ex- 
traordinary case of suspended animation is an ultimately 
natural fact ; a real violation of the law of gravity, by the 
ascent of a human body into the sky, is an "ultimate 
anomaly and outstanding fact, (i.) 

Upon the question, then, whether the Gospel miracles 
may have an unknown connexion with known law, the 
criterion to be applied is whether they admit or not of a 
physical hypothesis being constructed about them, an ex- 
planation being given of them, which this connexion 
would follow. Upon this question then I observe, to begin 
with, that a whole class of Gospel mhacles meets us m 
which the material result taken by itself, and apart from 
the manner and circumstances of its production, cannot be 
pronounced absolutely to be incapable of taking place by 
the la’^vs of nature. Indeed, this observation may be said 
to embrace the largest class of miracles; I refer to the 
bodily cures and restorations of the functions of bodily 
organs, by which the Mind received their sight, the lam© 



suppose m any of these cases the physical result to have 
taken place as a simple occurrence without any connexion 
TOth a personal agent— there is nothing in the nature of 
the fact itself to exclude the supposition tliat it was owin« 
to some u^cnown natural cause. A blind man, even mil 
bom blind, suddenly recovers Ins siglii Were sucli an 
occurrence to he reported upon good CTideuce at tlic pre- 
■ sent day, it would not be received as anything physicallv 
incredible, but would be set down, however extraordinarv 
even It quite unique, as referrihle to some natural causi':’ 

explanations of it. The same may be said of a sudden re- 
storation of hearing, of a sudden recoverv of speech of a 
sudden recovery of the use of a limb, of a sudden recovery 
from an ibbub of blood, from palsy, from madness. 

But to say that the material fact which takes place m a 
miracle admits of being referred to an unknown natural 
ca^e, is not to say that the miracle itself does. A miracle 
IS the materid fact as coinciding with an express announce- 
ment or with express supernatural pretensions in the agent 
It m ins correspondence of two facts wliich constitures a 
miracie. it a nerson mi-vfi f.A a , — rfN . 
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tains a correspondence between an event and an announce- 
ment ; and tbe essence of prophecy is the correspondence, 
not the futurity, of tbe event predicted. Consequently, a 
miracle can afford to dispense with tbe full supernatural 
cbaracter of its physical result, in consideration of this 
other source of the inixaculous character, ie, the propheti- 
cal element. No violation of any law of nature takes place 
in either of the two parts of prophecy taken separately; 
none in the prediction of an event, none in its occun^ence ; 
but the two taken together are proof of superhuman agency; 
and the two parts of a miracle, the event and the announce- 
ment of it, even if the former be in itself reducible to law, 
are, taken together, proof of the same. (2.) 

Gan any physical hypothesis be framed then accounting 
for the apparently superhuman knowledge and power in- 
volved in this class of miracles, — ^in these instances, ic. of 
fulfilled prophecy where an event takes place in correspond- 
ence with an announcement ; in these immediate cures of 
diseases by personal agency ? (3.) It must be evident that 
none can be, supposing the miraculous facts of Scripture to 
stand as they are recorded. While it must also be remem- 
bered that no hypothesis which ever accounted for a certain 
portion of the Scripture miracles, if one such could be ima- 
gined, would be of any service on this side, unless it also 
accounted for the whole. 

But could any scientific hypothesis he constructed, which 
would account for the conversion of water into wine, the 
multii^lication of the loaves, and the resurrection of dead 
men to life? Undoubtedly if the supposition could be 
entertained that these miracles as recorded in the Gospels 
were untrue and exaggerated representations of the facts 
which really took place, a physical explanation might be 
proposed, and might even be accepted as a very probable 
one, of the facts which were supposed to be the real ones. 
But in that case the reduction of the Gospel miracles to 
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physical law would have heeu indebted fca' its success, not 
to any hypothesis of philosophy, but simply to an altera* 
tioE of the facts, in accordance with a supposed more 
authentic and Mstorical estimate of them. 

Upon one theory alone, if a tenable one, could such facts 
be reconcileable with known la^v; and that is the theory 
that iliey were not facts, hut impressions upcui the liuhids 
of the witnesses — though impressions so strong and pe.rfoi*.t 
that they 'were equivalent to facts to those who had them. 
This explanation, then, resorts for its ground to tliat more 
elastic and obscure department of nature al)ove liientione.d 
— the mixed bodDy and mental organization of man with 
its liability to eccentric and abnormal eoiKlitioiiB, and wdth 
them to delusions, and disordered relations to the external 
world. But this is a theory which is totally untenable 
upon the supposition of the truth of the facts of Scripture 
as they are recorded. An abnormal condition of the senses 
is in the first place connected with positive disease, and 
with particular diseases; or else— if such a strange result 
has really ever arisen from such processes — ^with professedly 
artificial conditions of the man, produced by premeditated 
effort and sldll; of which even the asserted effects are very 
limited and fragmentary. But that numbers of men. of 
serious character, and appai*ently in their ordinary natural 
habit, should be for years in a disordered state of relations 
to the outward world ; in particular that they should tliink 
that for a certain period they had been frequexitly seeing 
and conversing with a Person, whose disciples they had 
been, who had returned to life again after a public death ; 
when they never saw Him at that time, or spoke to Him, 
—this is absolutely incredible. And thei^efore the theory 
of impression is untenable upon the facts of Scripture as 
they stand, and supposes different facts. I speak of the 
theory of impression as a physical theory: some speculative 
divines have proposed the hypothesis of a mimmdmis im- 
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pression produced for the occasion upon the niinds and 
senses of the ^Yitnesses, as one mode of the production of 
miracles in certain cases ; but such a theory ^ to whatever 
criticism it may be open, has nothing in common with the 
physical explanation here noticed. ( 4 .) 

2. But now let us shift the inquiry from the ground 
which it has taken hitherto, to the other and different ques- 
tion, whether miracles may not be instances of hws winch 
are UvS yet wholly unknown ; — this defers the question of 
the physical explanation of a miracle to another stage, 
when not only the connexion of a particular fact with law 
has to he discovered, but the law with which it is con- 
nected has to he discovered too. 

This question, then, is commonly called a question of 
higher lav/.” All analogy,” we are told, “ leads us to 
infer, and new discoveries direct our expectation to the 
idea, that the most extensive laws to wddch we have 
hitherto attained converge to some few simple and general 
principles, by which the whole of the material universe is 
sustained.” ^ A “ higher law,” then, is a law which com- 
prehends under itself two or more lower or less wide laws : 
and the way in which such a rationale of higher law would 
he applicable to a miracle would be this ; — that if any as 
yet unknov/n law came to light to 'which upon its appear- 
ance this or that miracle or class of miracles could be re- 
ferred as instances; in that case we could entertain the 
question whether the newly discovered la'w under which 
the miracles came, and the old or known law under which 
the common kind of facts come, were not both reducible 
to a stiH more general law, W'hich comprehended them 
both. But before ^\e can entertain the question of ‘‘ higher 
law” as applicable to miraculous and to common facts, we 
must first have this lower law of the miraculous ones. 
Gould we suppose, the possibility of some higher law 
^ BiiMmge's Mjitli Bridgwater Treatise p. 32. . . 
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iato 'whiclt toth electricity and gravitation might merge ; 
yet the laws of electricity and the law of gravitation both 
exist in readiness to he embraced under such higher law, 
should it ever be discovered. And in the same way, if 
miracles and the law's of nature are ever to be compre- 
hended under a higher law, we must first have loth the 
laws underneath the latter, both the laws of nature and the 
laws of the miracles. 

Could we then suppose the possibility of any unknown 
laws coming to light which would embrace and account 
for miracles, one concomitant of this discovery is inevit- 
able, viz., that those fresh laws will involve fresh facts. A 
law of nature, in the scientific sense, cannot exist without 
a class of facts which comes under it ; because it is these 
facts which are the law. A law of nature is a repetition of 
the same facts with the same conjunctions ; but iu order 
for the facts to take place with the same conjunctions, they 
must in the first instance take place. A law of miraculous 
recoveries of sight without such recoveries of sight, a law 
of real suspensions of gravitation without such suspeusions 
of gravitation, a law of miraculous productions of material 
substances without such productions, a law of resurrections 
from the dead without resurrections from the dead, — ^these 
laws are absurdities. To make an imaginative supposition 
^ — Could we conceive that in a future age of the world it 
Wre observed, that persons who had passed through cer- 
™in extraordinary diseases which had then shewed them- 
^'^^ves in the human frame, returned to life a^in after 
^ss’twing the certain signs of death ; — tins observation, made 
a proper induction from recurring instances, would 
~th&jaw of resurrection from the dead; but nothing short 
0^ would be : and this would imply a new class of 
they recurring resurrections, 
theory oAi, class of facts, indeed, is required when an ex- 
divines la gj^^plained by a hmnm kw; for a 
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known law only involves known facts ; and no new class 
of facts is required freqmid phenomena are traced to 
a new law, hecause the new discovered law is already pro- 
vided with the facts which come under it, which have been 
seem always themselves though their law has been un- 
known; biit^vhen both the phenomenon is exceptional and 
its law new, that new law^ implies a new class of facts ; for 
facts a law must have ; which therefore if they do not now 
exist, must come into existence in order to make the law.^ 

But such being the case, what does tliis whole supposi- 
tion of the discovery of such an unknown law of miracles 
amount to, hut to the suj>position of a future new order of 
nature ? It would indeed be difficult to say what was a 
new order of nature, if recurrent miracles with invariable 
antecedents did not constitute one. But a new order of 
nature being involved in this supposition, it immediately 
follows that this whole supposition is an irrelevant, a futile, 
and nugatory one as regards the present question. A law 
of nature in the scientific sense has reference to our expe- 
rience alone: when I speak of a law of nature, I mean a 

^ It is true that oldand familiar classes of miraculous facts, so to call 
them, exist iu that constant curi’ent of supernatural pretension which is a 
feature of history, and has been a running accompaniment of human nature. 
And it is true also that a vague attempt has alwaj^s been going on to con- 
nect tliis supematuralism with law. The science of magic in its way made 
this profession ; it mixed this object indeed with relations to demons and 
unearthly beings ; but stiii it treated supernaturalism as a secret of nature, ' 
and pretended to search and in some degree to have penetrated into thi 
secret Again, the more exalted kind of heathen thanmatiirgy connecteDh 
miraculous powers with the development of hnman nature, and deduct^l^ 
them from a higher humanity, as a specimen of which the celebrated Ay 
lonius Tyaiuens had them assigned to him. And the belief of rude 
has subordinated mystical gifts of prophecy and second sight to the higher 
family descent. But, makiug allowance for exceptional cases in wli^ 
may have i>leased the Divine power to interpose, the mature judgi>-, 
maiddnd has set aside the facts of current supematuralism, excr- * 
as they are capable of being naturally accounted for; and ha«-‘§ber law 
facets, set aside all pretension to acquaintance with the law of " 
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law of nature with this reference. A miracle therefore as 
a violation of the laws of nature assumes the same condi- 
tion, and is relative to our knowledge. A miracle is thus 
not affected by any imaginary supposition of a future diffe- 
rent order of nature, of which it would mt be a violation ; 
it is irrespective of such an idea. For no new order of 
things could make the present order diflereni: and a 
miracle is constituted by no ultei'ior criterion, no criterion 
which lies beyond the course of nature as it comes under 
our cogni^sance, but simply by this inatter-of-fact test. It 
is opposed to custom, — ^to that universal custom which 
call experience. But experience is the experience which 
we have. A miracle, could ‘we suppose it becoming the 
ordinary fact of another different order of nature, \¥ould 
not be the less a violation of the present one ; or therefore 
the less a violation of the laws of nature in the scientific 
sense. 

Bishop Butler has indeed suggested that there may te 
beings in the universe whose capacities and knowledge 
and views may be so extensive as that the wdiole Christian 
dispensation may to them appear natural, ie,, analogous or 
conformable to God's dealings wdth other parts of His 
creation, as natural as the visible known course of things 
appears to And wdth respect to the beings who are 

here supposed, who have the hnoidedge of other parts of 
the universe, and of God's dispensations there, this sugges- 
tion holds good ; for the occuiTence of the same dispensa- 
tions, with the same antecedents in the different parts of 
the univeme, would constitute an order of nature in the 
imivei^e to those who were acquainted with it But we 
do not possess this knowledge, and an order of nature being 
relative to knowdedge, in the absence of this condition there 
does not exist this naturalness.^ 

The relation of a. miracle to the lam of nature also fixes 
^ Analogy, Fart i cli. 1 ■ * Tid. Preface to Second Edition. 
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its relations to gmtml Imm. The oidy inteUigihle meaning 
which we can assign to general laws is, that they are the 
laws of nature with the addition of a particular theory of 
the Divine mode of conducting them ; the theory, vk,, of 
secondary causes. The cpiestion whether the Deity operates 
in nature by second causes, or by immediate single acts, is 
not a question which at all affects the laws of nature in the 
scientific sense. Those laws being simply recurrent facts, 
are exactly the same, whatever be the Divine method em- 
ployed in producing those facts. But divines take tip the 
subject at tlie point at which natural science stops, and 
inquire w^hether the Deity operates in the latvs of nature 
by a constant succession of direct singk acts, or through 
the medium of general laws or secondary causes, which, 
once set in motion, execute themselves. This is an entirely 
speculative question then, and, inasmuch as the real mode 
of the divine action is inconceivable, an insoluble -one. 
The uniformity of all the facts which constitute a law of 
nature is suggestive of one originating act on the part of 
the Deity, but it is also consistent with a series of similat 
single acts ; nor is a universal action in particulars in the 
abstract more inconceivable than a Universal Being. The 
language of religion, however, has been framed upon the 
principle of what is most becoming to conceive respecting 
the Deity; and therefore lias not attributed to Him an 
incessant particular action in the ordinary operations of 
nature, which it liancls over to secondaiy causes ; but oiib^ 
assigned this direct action to Him in His special inter- 
positions. (5.) 

General laws, then, being only the laws of nature with a 
particular conception appended to them ; if miraeles arc 
not reducible to the laws of nature, they are not reducible 
to general laws. Hor, indeed, considering what has been 
said, would such a reduction be very consistent with the 
reason upon which gm&ml laws stad. For if general 
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the same adjustment of the machine tlie deviation is 
repeated. Upon first seeing the exceptional number, our 
impression would he that the machine was out of order, ix. 
that this was an occurrence contrary to the law of tlic 
machine, nor should we he persuaded that it was not imi 
by the repetition of the same exception in the snirui place. 
But miracles do not thus recur at the same physical junc- 
tures, and therefore do not come under an intermilting law 
of nature. 

This hypothesis, then, of the origin of miracles cannot 
he maintained as a truth of natural science, and can only 
be entertained as a speculation respecting the action of Ihe 
Deity, the mode of operation attributable t<) tlie UnivfU’sal 
Cause in the production of a mhacle — that His nciiori in 
the matter is not contemporary hut original action. It can 
only he entertained as a speculation respecting the mode 
of the emsoAim of a miracle. But all tins is a distinct 
question from that of a miracle’s referribleness to a law of 
nature, which law is concerned, not with causation, but 
with facts. As a speculation respecting the Divine action, 
and the mode of the causation of a miracle, this hypothesis 
would not, if adopted, malce the slightest difference in the 
nature and character of a miracle. The date of its causa- 
tion would be put hack, hut the miracle itself would remain 
exactly what it was before upon the ordinary hypothesis : 
it would he as much an exception to the order of nature, as 
before; an exception as much the result of the Divine 
intention and design as before ; and to answer tlie same 
specific object which it answered before. Indeed, it is not 
the design of this hypothesis to make any difference in the 
mhacle itself, or explain it away, but only, leaving it as 
miraculous as ever, to suggest a more philosophical rationale 
.. of its OT%in. Hot must such an hypothesis he confounded 
with attempts at physical explanations of miracles. 

I have throughout this inquhy taken the term ‘ law of 
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naturiS * ia the scientific sense, as referring to that ortler of 
nature of which we have experience ; but if by the bra s of 
nature we understand the laws of the universe, we i hen 
arrive at a totally different conclusion upon llie tpiest iun 
of the contrariety of miraeles to the laws of naitire. In 
that case, “ Nothing,” as Spinoza saj's, ‘‘ can take place in 
nature which is contrary to the laws of nature,” and a sus- 
pension of the laws of natui'c is a contradictioi! in terms. 
A law cannot he suspended but by a force which is 
capable of suspending it ; and that force must act acconl- 
ing to its own nature ; and the second force cannot sus- 
pend the first unless the law of ifo nature enables it to do 
so. The law of the Divine nature enables it to suspeml 
all physical laws; hut, the existence of a God assumed, 
the law of the Divine nature is as much a law of nature as 
the laws which it suspends. 

Is the suspen-sion of physical and material laws by a 
Spiritual Being inconceivable ? We reply, tliat Itowever 
inconceivable this kind of suspension of physical law is, 
it is a fact. Physical law’s are suspended any time on 
animate being moves any part of its body; the laws of 
matter are suspended by the laws of life. If there is 
anything I anr conscious of, it is that I am a spiritual 
being, that no part of my tangible body is myself, and that 
matter and I are distinct ideas. Yet I move niatjer, i.t. 
my body, and every time I do so I suspend the laws of 
matter. The arm that w’OuM otherwise hang down by its 
own weight, is lifted up by this spiritual Iwitig— myself. 
It is true my spirit is connected with the matter which it 
moves in a mode in which the Great Spirit who acts upoii 
matter in a miracle is not; but to what purpose is Ibis 
difference so long as any action of spirit upon mutter 
)8 iucomprehensibk. The tictioa of God's i^pirit in the 
miracle of walking on the water is no more iocimcvivablo 
than ihc aetiou of my own spirit in hoUUtig tsp my own 
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Hand. Antecedently one step on tlie groniicl and an 
to Heaven are alike incredible. But tliis appeai’ance uf 
incredibility is answered in one case literally rnnhiilctmlik 
How can I place any reliance upon it in tlie otlier ? 

THe constitution of nature, then, disproves tlu? ,inero<Ii ' 
bility of the Divine suspension of physical law; Init lanre 
than this, it creates a presumption for it. 'For iho laws 
of which we have experience are theniselvc'S in an ascfiah 
ing scale. First come the laws which regulate unra'gan i/i'il 
matter; next the laws of vegetation: ihen, Ijy an enorrnuus 
leap, the laws of animal life, with its voluntary iHoiii.nn 
desire, expectation, fear ; and above these, again, tin*, laws 
of moral being which regulate a ^tally difibreut onlvr of 
creatures. Now suppose an intelligent being wliose ex- 
perience was limited to one or lOore lower classes in this 
.ascending scale of laws, he would be totally incapable of 
conceiving the action of the higher classes. A thinking 
piece of granite would be totally incapable of conceiving 
the action of chemical laws, which produce explwsioiiB, 
contacts, repulsions. A thinking mineral would be totally 
incapable of conceiving the laws of vegetable growth; a 
thinking vegetable could not form an idea of the laws of 
animal life; a thinking animal could not form an idea of 
moral and intellectual truth. All this progi’essive succes- 
sion of laws is perfectly conceivable baclrW'ard and an 
absolute mystery forward; and therefore when in tlie 
ascending series we aiTive at man, we ask, Is there no 
higher sphere of law’* as much above Urn as he is above the 
lower natures in the scale ? The analogy w’ould lead us 
to expect that there was, and supplies a presuiuption in 
favour of such a belief. 

And so we arrive again by another route at the ohl 
turning question ; for the question whether man ia or is 
not the vertex of nature, is the question whether there is 
or IS' not^a God. Does free agency stop at the hunmn 
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-■ wca^tC^is %eie a sphere of free-%vEl above the human, 
in which, as 'in the human, not physical law but spirit 
moves matter? And does that free-will penetrate tin* 
universal frame invisihly to us, an omnipresent agent ? 1 ! 

so, every miracle iu Scripture is as xratural an event in f im 
universe as any chemical experiment in the phy.-iral 
world; if not, the seat of the great Presiding Will is empty, 
and nature has no Personal Head: man is her highest 
point; he finishes her ascent; though by this very aupii;- 
inacy he falls, for tinder fate he is not free himself; all 
iiiiturc either ascends to Goil.or descends to law. Is there 
above the level of material causes a region of Providcnci* '? 
If there is, nature there is moved by the Supreme i’m.s 
Agent; and of such a realm a miracle is the natural 
production. (7.) 

Two rationales of miracles thus present themselves to 
our choice; one more accommodating to tlie physical 
imagination and easy to fall in with, on a level with cus- 
tom, common conception.s, and ordinary history, and ro- 
(luiiing no ascent of the mind to embrace, viz. the .*uluii>in 
of xoiraclfs as the growth of fancy and legend ; the other 
requiring an ascent of the reason to embrace it, viz, the 
imionale of the supremacy of a Personal in nature. 
The one is the explanation to wliich we fall when u'c dtire 
not trust our reason, but mistake its inconceivable truth, s 
for sublime but unsubstantial visions; the other is that to 
which we rise when we dare trust our rcasim, and the 
evidence.? which it lays before us 01 the c.xi.sieace of » 
P<rr.S(inal Supreme Pjcing. 
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LECTURE VII 

MIEAOLES REGAEDED m THEIE rEACTICAL 
RESULT 

Romans vl ly 

But God he ihmiced, tliM ye were i10 servants of sin^ hut w have oleml 
from the heart that form of doctrine which was delivered you. 

I N judging of the truth of miracles the revelation of 
which they were designed to he the proof necessarily 
comes into consideration ; and specially the pi-aetical result 
of that revelation. "Without assuming the truth of revela- 
tion, we can consider this result. It is a reasonalde in- 
quiry which arises in the mind upon first hearing of an era 
of miracles — "What is the good of them? what end and 
purpose have they answered? If, then, some who had 
diseases were cured, that is something. But if there lias 
been a pemanent, enormous, and incalculable pmctioal 
result — such a result that no other change in the world i.s 
to be compared with it — ^that is a very serious tliiiig to take 
into account. We cannot avoid attaching Aveiglit to it, giv- 
ing it a place in the proof, and feeling impressed by tlie im- 
portance of such a circumstance in relation to the question. 
Without using— which we have no right to do— this re.sult 
as direct evidence of the facts in dispute ; if the miraculous 
system has been a practical one, with immeuse practical 
effects upon manldnd, it plainly ouglit to have the benefit 
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is admitted^ then, that Ciiriatianlty lias prodiiet^d llu.? 
greatest change that has been ever known in !lie woriih 
with reference to moral standard and moral } tract iee; und 
wdien we inquire further, we find tliia change attributed by 
universal consent to the power of the great <trie.friues (*f 
Christianity upon the human lieart ; which doctrines couhl 
not have been communicated without the evidence of' 


miracles. 


And* first, a religion founded on miracles as comparer! 
with a religion founded upon tiia evidences of a liod, in 
nature, has a much superior motive power in tlie very fact 
of its supernatural origin. Undoubtedly the Ii^ve of the 
supernatural may become a mere idle pleasure, and when 
it does it is condemned in Scripture. If they liear not 
Moses and the Prophets, neither will they lie persuaded 
though one rose from the dead.” But, on the oilier liuncb 
this affection is in itself religinus, and a powerful iikstrii- 
ment of religion. A supernatural fact, a commimication 
from the other world, is a potent intluence ; it rouses, ii 
solemnmes ; it is a strong motive to serious action. The 
other world stands before us in a more real aspect im- 
mediately. The notion of God as a Personal Being must 
be beyond all comparison greater in a religion founded 
upon miracles, than in one founded upon nature: bcfcause 
a miracle is itself a token of personal agency, of a Will and 
Spirit moving beliiiicl the ved of matter, in a way whic’h 
the wcirlvB of nature do not present. The kiuhmcy of a 
religion foundetl on luature, or Deism, is to establish m tlu- 
world of God and man nature alone, the religious priiicipki 
being adopted, but made to coincide witli the sphere of 
this world Such a mdigion is weak in infiucaa\ Thu 
voice of God must come out of another world to commaiui 
with authority ; sieli » voice spake to Abmliam, liiac, md 
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Jacob ; tbeir religion bad its root in the Invisible ; but a God 
in nature only does not strike awe. One single real miracle 
is another ground in religion ; if the walls of nature have 
been broken through but once, we are divided by a whole 
world from a mere physical basis of religion. Do we in 
imagination assign a certain extraordinary depth and 
seriousness to those who have seen supernatural facts ? 
The language of the Apostles embodies our idea and type 
of the effect of so unearthly an experience upon the 
recipients. 

But the remarkable change which Ohristianify made in 
the world was owing mainly, not to the miracles, but to the 
doctrines of which they were the proof. 

Undoubtedly the principal portion of the Gospel miracles 
were, besides being proofe of doctrine, also acts of mercy, 
sympathy, and beneficence; and attention has been pro- 
perly directed to the pHlanthropical character of them — 
that they were not mere acts of power but acts of love. 
Indeed, the philanthiopical purpose was the primary and 
principal purpose of each of these miracles as a single act, 
and with reference to the occasion on which it was wrought : 
while the evidential object belongs to them only as a body 
and a whole. The evidential object of miracles, indeed, 
was naturally achieved by the medium of the philanthropical 
object ; the general purpose was fulfilled by the very Hama 
acts which also served the special, particular, and, occa- 
sional purposes. The one object adapted itself to the <-.7TnfeC! 
and opportunities of the other, followed, waited upon, and 
linked itself on to them ; the proof of a dispensation was 
communicated in the form of miracles for the temporaiy 
relief and benefit of individuals. The evidential object of 
miracles was not executed in a forced and unnatural way, 
by set feats of thaumaturgy, and exhibitions of miraculous 
power as such, challenging the astonishment of beholders : 
it was accomplished in correspondence with the whole scale 
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of the Divine character ; the acts of power were performed 
for those purposes which love pointed out, were elicited 
naturally hy the several occasions, and fitted on to the 
coarse of events, the incidents of the hour, and the cases of 


infirmity which came in the way. Still, however naturally 
and in whatever connexion with other objects the evidential 
function of miracles was introduced, that function was not 
the less the principal object of miracles ; that on which they 
depended for any advantage ensuing from them extending 
beyond the original and local occasions, any permanent 
advantage to the world at large, any result affecting the 
interests of manldnd. Will it be said that these philan- 
thropical miraculous acts were a revelation of the character 
of God to man as a God of mercy and love ? They could 
not be fhat^ however, except by the medium of the eviden- 
tial function. For they could only be a revelation in act 
of the Divine character, on the supposition that the Person 
who wrought them was ''God manifested in the flesh” — a 
truth for which the doctrine of the Incarnation, which is 
the result of evidence, is assumed. 

That the Gospel miracles, then, founded a system of 
doctrine which was lasting, and did not pass away like a 
creature of the day, is justly noticed by writers on evidence 
as an important note in favour of them ; but what I remark 
now is not the permanent doctrine which was the effect of 
the miracles, hut the great permanent change which was 
the effect of the doctrine ; that this doctrine did not leave 
mankind as it found them, but was a fresh starting-point 
{ajiopiirj) of moral practice, whence we date, not cer- 
taiuly the complete regeneration of the world, hut such an 
alteration in it as divides the world after the Christian era 
from the world before it. 

The Epistle to the Eomans is in substance a declaration 
of this power and effect of Christian doctrine, a prophecy, 
if we may call it so, of the actual result which has followed 
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it. This Epistle is distinguished as the great doctrinal 
Epistle, and truly; hut this is not an adequate description 
of it ; because the writer sets forth there Christian doctrine, 
not in itself as truth merely, but as that great new motive 
to (uiion which was the prominent and conspicuous want 
and need of manldnd. The Epistle to the Eomans is one 
long assertion of this power of doctrine as a motive to 
action. First comes the statement, that the world up to 
that moment had been, morally speaking, a failure, and 
had utterly disappointed the design for which it was made; 
not because man was without the knowledge of his duty, 
but because, the knowledge existing, there was between 
knowledge and action a total chasm, which nothing yet had 
been able to fill up. The Apostle looks upon that as yet 
unbridged gulf, this incredible inability of man to do what 
was right, with profound wonder; yet such was the fact. 
The sublime moral maxims of Oriental nations strike us 
now; it is impossible to deny the light, the height of pure 
knowledge which they shew; but can the transcendent 
code of duty get itself acted on ? Is it looked upon even 
in that point of view ? Has it even a practical intention 
that deserves to be called so ? Ho ; it is a beautiful erec- 
tion of moral sentiment, but there it ends, lld^an possesses 
a moral natme, and, if he has intellect enough, he can put 
his moral ideas into words, just as he can put metaphysical 
ideas; nor is Ms doing so any test of his moral condition. 
Take any careless person of corrupt habits out of the thick 
of his ordinary life, and ask him to state in words what is 
his moral creed ? Has he any doubt about it ? Hone : he 
immediately puts down a list of the most sublime moral 
truths and principles. But as regards their being a law to 
Mmself, he feels that he has no more to do with that than 
with anytMng else which is impossible Between them and 
action there exists iii his eyes an impassable interval; and 
so far as relates to himself, as soon as ever these truths are 
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formally and properly enunciated, their whole design and 
:puipose-'is fulfiled ■ 

Such was the contrast which met St. Paul in the condi- 
tion of the whole world Jew and Gentile — ^knowledge with- 
out action. "What was there to fill up this void, and effect 
a Junction between these two ? Now when a man feels 
something to be wholly out of his reach, and that he has 
nothing to do with it, because he cannot do it; the first 
notion of a remedy for this sense of utter impotence is an 
appeal to his will — Believe that you can do it, and you can 
do it But how can a man believe simply because he is 
told to do so ? Believe upon no foundation ? On the 
other hand, if you can tell him anything new about him- 
self, any actual fresh source of strength from which he has 
not drawn but now may draw, this is a ground for a new 
belief about himself and what he can do. And this ground 
for a new belief about himself is what St Paul proceeds to 
lay before impotent and despairing man, whose cry was, 
^‘To will is present with me, but how to perform that 
which is good I find not Por the good which I woiild I 
do not, but the evil which I would not that I do. "Who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death ? ” Nothing 
but some wholly new agency, some effective and powerful 
motive not yet Imown to the world, could set this sluggish 
nature in action ; but that motive St. Paul could supply. 

The force, then, which Christianity applied to human 
nature, according to St. Paul, and by which it was to pro- 
duce this change in the moral state of man, was a new doc- 
trine. This new impulse and inspiration to goodness, able 
to lift him above the power of sin, the love of the world, 
and the lusts of the flesh, was contained in the great truth 
of the Incarnation and Death of the Son of God. God was 
by this transcendent act of mediation reconciled to man, 
pardoned him, and sent him forth anew on his course, with 
fehe gift of the Holy Spirit in his heart This new founda- 
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bion, then, upon wMcli human life is raised is an actual 
event which has taken place in the invisible world; but 
inasmuch as God communicates the advantage of that 
event to man by the medium of man's own knowledge of 
and belief in it, this event necessarily becomes a doctrine ; 
and that doctrine is the new impulse to human nature. 
‘^The righteousness of God is manifested unto all and upon 
all them that lelieve!' The knowledge of and faith in the 
new supernatural relation in which he stands to God, is 
henceforth the moral strength of man, that which enables 
him to obey the Divine law. That new relation does not 
produce its effect without his own convictions, but knowing 
it and believing it, he experiences a movement from it so 
forcible, so elevating, and so Idindling, that he is raised 
above himself by it. Sin has not dominion over him.” 

The law of the Spirit of life hath made him free from the 
law of sin and death. 'Fox what the law could not do, in 
that it was weak through the flesh, God sending His own 
Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned 
sin in the flesh : that the righteousness of the law might 
be fulfilled in us.” “He that raised up Christ from the 
liead shall quicken our mortal bodies, by His Spirit that 
dwelleth in us.” “ He that spared not His own Son, hut 
delivered Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him 
^dso freely give us all things ? ” ^ He appeals to men's be- 
lief in the great facts and doctrines of tbe Gospel, as that 
which is henceforth to constitnte the motive power to urge 
them to and fix them in moral practice. The prefaces, 
“ How shall we,” “ Know ye not,” “ Eeckon yonrselves/' 
“Ye are debtors to,” “ Ye are servants to,” express the 
sense of an impossibility of acting against such a belief if 
it is genuine. 

If we examine the mode in which the doctrine of the 
Incarnation and Death of the Son of God is adapted to act 
^ Bom. Tili 2, 3, II, 32. 
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upon moral conduct, first comes tlie influence and tlie 
motive contained in the character of the Divine Beings of 
which this is a new and striking revelation. The Atone- 
ment stamps upon the mind with a power, with which no 
other fact could, the righteousness of God. To trifle with 
a Being who has demanded this Sacrifice is madness ; and 
hence arises awe: but from the acceptance of the Atone- 
ment arises the love of God. A strict master is a stimulus 
to service if he is just; servants wish to please him: his 
pardon, again^ is the greater stimulus, on account of his 
very strictness, because it is the greater prfre. Thus the 
belief in the Atonement becomes that inspiring motive to 
action which St. Paul represents it as being. Man appears 
in his Epistles as a pardoned being, — ^pardoned by that 
very God of whom he thus stands in awe, — and as a par- 
doned being a rejoicing being; rejoicing, not because he 
has nothing to do, but because having much to do, he feels 
himself possessed of a high spirit, and strength enough to 
do it. The sense of pardon is the inspiriting thing. Eor 
if when we were enemies we were reconciled to God by the 
death of His Son, much more being reconciled we shall be 
saved by His life.” ^ From that event man dates his adop- 
tion, his glorious liberty, the law of the Spirit of life, the 
witness of that Spirit in his own heart, the expectation of 
that glory which shall be revealed in him, and the gift of 
eternal life. 

We thus observe it as a remarkable characteristic of 
Scripture, and especially of St. Paul's language, that it 
takes what may be called the high view of human nature ; 
ia, of what human nature is capable of when the proper 
motive and impulse is applied to it. In tins sense St. 
Paul, if I may use the expression, lelimeB in human nature ; 
he thinks it capable of rising to great heights even in this 
life, he sees that in man which really can triumph over the 
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world, the flesh, and the devil ; which can struggle, and 
which can conquer in the struggle. His is what may he 
called the enthusiastic view of human nature, though tem- 
pered by the wisdom of inspiration. He sees in Christian 
doctrine that strong force which is to break down the ms 
iirniim of man, to kindle into life the dormant elements of 
goodness in him, to set human nature going, and to touch 
the spring of man's heart. Hence it is that the writer is 
borne along at times breathless wn'th vehemence and with 
rapture, as the visions of hope rise up before him, and man 
is seen in the prospect over all the face of the earth, as- 
cending in mind to heaven. Hence it is that the flood of 
thought becoming too rapid for tbe medium wbicb conveys 
it, struggles with and interrupts itself; though at tbe same 
time be is equally arrested by tbe mystery of limitation 
which adheres to Divine grace, and sees the true Church 
of God as separate from the world. 

How marked the contrast, when from this high estimate 
of, this ardent faith in, the capabilities of human nature 
which a doctrinal foundation imparts, we turn to the idea 
of man presented to us in a religion of pure Deism. The 
religion of Mahomet is not a doctrinal religion ; it is with- 
out an Incarnation, without an Atonement; no sacrifice for 
sin reveals the awful justice of God, no pardon upon a 
sacrifice His awful mercy ; in the high court of heaven the 
Deity sits enthroned in the majesty of omnipotence and 
omniscience, but without the great symbol of His Infinite 
Righteousness by His side— the Lamb that was slain. And 
now observe the effect of this doctrinal void upon the idea 
of God and the idea of man in that religion. If one had 
to express in a short compass the character of its remarkable 
founder as a teacher, it would be that that great man had 
no faith in human nature. There were two things which 
he thought man could do and would do for the glory of 
God— transact religious forms, and fight; and upon those 
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two points lie was severe; but witMa tlie sphere of com- 
mon practical life, where man’s great trial lies, Ms code 
exMMts the disdainful laxity of a legislator, who accom- 
modates Hs rule to the recipient, and shews Ms estimate 
of the recipient hy the accommodation which he adopts. 
Did we search history for a contrast, we could hardly dis- 
cover a deeper one than that between St. Paul’s overflow- 
ing standard of the capabilities of human nature and the 
oracular cymcism of the great false Prophet. The writer 
of the Koran does indeed, if any discerner of hearts ever 
did, take the measure of mankind ; and his measure is the 
same that Satire has taken, only expressed with the majes- 
tic brevity of one who had once lived in the realm of 
Silence. Man is weak,” says Mahomet. And upon that 
maxim he legislates. God is minded to make his reli- 
gion light unto you, for man was created weak” — God 
would make Ms religion an ease unto you” — a suitable 
foundation of the code wMch followed, and fit parent of 
that numerous offspring of accommodations, neutralizing 
qualifications, and thinly-disguised loopholes to the fraud 
and rapacity of the Oriental, which appear in the Koran, 
and shew, where they do appear, the author’s deep ac- 
quaintance with the besetting sins of his devoted followers. 
The keenness of Mahomet’s insight into human nature ; a 
wide knowledge of its temptations, persuasives, influences 
under which it acts ; a vast immense capacity of forbear- 
ance for it, half grave half genial, half sympathy half scorn, 
issue in a somewhat Horatian model, the character of the 
man of experience who despairs of any change in man, and 
lays down the maxim that we must take him as we find 
him. It was indeed his supremacy in both faculties, the 
largeness of the passive meditative nature/ and the splen- 


^ Shakespeare represents the largeness of the passive nature in Hamlet, 
hut a disproportionate largeness which issues in feebleness, because he is 
always thinking of the whole of things. ** A mind may easily be too large 
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dour of action, that constituted the secret of Ms success. 
The breadth and flexibility of mind that could negotiate 
with every motive of interest, passion, and pride in man is 
surprising; there is boundless sagacity; what is wanting is 
hope, a belief in the capabilities of human nature. There 
is no upward flight in the teacher’s idea of man. Instead 
of wMch, the notion of the power of earth, and the impos- 
sibility of resisting it, depresses his whole aim, and the 
shadow of the tomb falls upon the work of the great false 
Prophet, ( I.) 

The idea of God is akin to the idea of man, ** He knows 
us,” says Mahomet. God’s knowledge, the vast eocfperieTice^ 
so to speak, of the Divine Being, His infinite acquaintance 
with man’s frailties and temptations, is appealed to as the 
ground of confidence. “He is the Wise, the Knowing 
One,” “ He is the Knowing, the Wise,” “ He is easy to be 
reconciled.” Thus is raised a notion of the Supreme Being 
which is rather an extension of the character of the large- 
minded and sagacious man of the world, than an extension 
of man’s virtue and holiness. He forgives because He 
knows too much to be rigid, because sin universal ceases 
to be sin, and must be given way to. Take a man who 
has had large opportunity of studying manldnd, and has 
come into contact with every form of human weakness and 
corruption; such a man is indulgent as a simple conse- 
quence of his knowledge, because nothing surprises him 
So the God of Mahomet forgives by reason of His vast 
knowledge. The absence of the doctrine of the Atonement 
makes itself felt in the character of that Being who forgives 
without a Sacrifice for sin ; shewing that mthout that doc- 


for efectiveness, and energy suffer from an expansion of the field of view. 
The mind of Hamlet lies ail abroad lOce the sea—an universal reflector— 
but wanting tbe self-moving piinciple. Musing, reflection, and irony upon 

ail the world supersede action, and a task evaporates in philosophy. 
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trine tlaere camot eren "be Hgli Deism. So knit together 
is the whole fabric of truth ; without a sacrifice, a pardon- 
ing God becomes an easy God: and an easy .God makes a 
low human nature. No longer awful in His justice, the 
Wise, “ the Knowing One,” degrades His own act of for- 
givenesB by converting it into connivance ; and man takes 
full advantage of so tolerant and convenient a master. 
“ Man is weak,” and “ God knows him,” — -these two maxims 
taken together constitute an ample charter of freedom for 
human conduct. “ God knows us,” says man ; He knows 
that we are not adapted to a very rigid rule, He does not 
look upon us in that light, He does not expect any great 
things from us; not an inflexible justice, not a searching 
self-denial, not a punctilious love of our neighbour ; He is 
considerate, He is wise, He knows what we can do, and 
what we cannot do ; He does not condemn us, He makes 
allowance for us, “He knows us.” So true is the saying 
of Pascal that “ without the knowledge of Jesus Christ we 
see nothing but confusion in the nature of God and in our 
own nature.” ^ 

The force which Christianity has applied to the world, 
and by which it has produced that change in the world 
which it has, is, in a word, the doctrine of grace. There 
has been a new power actually working in the system, and 
that power has worked by other means besides doctrine: 
but still it is the law of God’s dealings with us to apply 
His power to us by means of our faith and belief in that 
power; i,e, by doctrine. Faith in his own position, the be- 
lief at the bottom of every Christian’s heart that he stands 
in a different relation to God from a heathen, and has a 
supernatural source of strength — ^this it is which has made 
him act, has been the rousing and elevating motive to the 
Christian body, and raised its moral practice. 

If we go into particulars, the force of the great Example 

^ Pensees, yoI. ii. p. 317. 
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of tlie Incarnation, wMch we include in tte effect of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, has founded the ^eat order of 
Christian, as distinguished from heathen virtues. It is 
evident what power the great act of forgiveness in the 
Atonement has had in stamping the great law of forgive- 
ness upon human hearts; what power the Incarnation, as a 
great act of humiliation, has had in creating another esti- 
mate of human rank and glory ; what effect again the same 
great doctrine has had in producing that interest in the 
poor and whole difference of relations to them which has 
characterized Christian society. For whence has that idea 
of the poor and their claims come, but from the idea of 
man’s brotherhood to man which the Incarnation has 
founded, and the recommendation of a low estate contained 
in the Humiliation of the Incarnation. There has been 
deep in men’s minds the notion that they were uniting 
themselves to that Act, and attaching to themselves the 
benefit of it, by copying it; by transferring it to Christian 
life, and reproducing it, so to speak, in an act of their own, 
— ^the descent from their own position to that of a lower 
fellow-creature. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit, again, 
has enlightened man with respect to his body, and the re- 
spect due to it as the temple of that Divine Spirit ; and 
lias thus produced that different estimate of sins of the 
body which so distinguishes the Christian from the heathen 
world. The doctrine of a future life, as attested by the 
miracle of the Eesurrection, was practically a new doctrine 
in the world : it has inspired a belief and a conviction of a 
world to come, altogether distinct from any notion enter- 
tained by tlie heathen ; and it has acted as the most power- 
ful motive to moral practice. 

It must be observed that the great public causes, which 
have produced the moral movements of communities and 
of society in the modem world, have leaned upon doetrine; 
and relied upon that power for the propagating energy 
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necessary for tlieaii. Hence has arisen the inoculation of 
hearts, the excitement of genuine interest. The cause of 
the poorer classes, as just stated, has had a doctrinal foun- 
dation. The cause of the slave has had the same. The 
doctrine of the Incarnation has, through the idea of man's 
brotherhood to man, also founded the rights of man. Chris- 
tianity tolerated slavery in the days of the Apostles, and it 
does so now, because it tolerates all conditions of life which 
admit of Christian devotion and practice being conducted 
in them. But Christianity has always opposed this abuse : 
the Church was the great manumitter and improver of the 
condition of the serf in the middle ages ; and in the present 
age religious feeling has been at the bottom of the gi'eat 
movement against slavery. For was that being to be 
bought and sold whose nature Christ assumed, and for 
whom Christ died ? Thus the public ' effort which ended 
in relieving this country from the stigma of the capture 
and ownership of slaves, received its impulse from doc- 
trine ; and the great leader of it was himself the leader of 
a doctrinal revival. Public education has been partly a 
movement of charity and benevolence to man, and partly a 
movement for the advance of science. As a movement of 
charity to impart Imowledge to and elevate the minds of 
the poor, it has been indebted principally and primarily to 
a religious motive; for George III. caught the animvs of 
society and represented it correctly in his well-known pro- 
phecy of the day “ when every man iu England would be 
able to read his Bible.” And whence has the relief of 
sickness obtained its dignity and loftiness as a duty under 
CMstianity ? Whence but from the same great doctrine 
which makes mankind one body, as members of “ Him who 
fiUeth all in all ? ” Hence every individual member par- 
takes of the dignity of the whole ; and the act of minister- 
ing to him becomes a noble service, paid to the whole body, 
and to its Head. “ I was sick and ye visited Me, I was in 
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prison and ye came unto Me.” The idea of the dignity of 
man as such, the equality of man with man in the sight of 
God, the nobility of ministry and service to him, for the 
relief of his wants and diseases, did not exist in the world 
before the Gospel; the heathens had no value for man as 
such, but only for man under certain flattering circum- 
stances, as developed by knowledge or greatness. Eeduced 
to his own nature, he was nothing in their eyes : the slave 
was another being from his master. The light of truth 
first broke through this blindness and stupor in the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation, and that doctrine is the historical 
date of the modern idea of man. To say that the inspira- 
tion of the missionary cause has been the belief in Chris- 
tian doctrine is almost superfluous ; because we cm hardly 
in imagination conceive missionary enterprise without it. 
Zeal in tMs cause is essentially the child of faith; and 
without the conviction in the Church of a supernatural 
truth to communicate, and a supernatural diqjensation to 
spread, Christianity must give up the very pretension of 
propagating itself in the world. The great public causes 
which are part of modem history and distinguish modern 
society from ancient, thus witness to the power of doc- 
trine ; but public causes are but one channel in which 
Christian action has flowed ; they do but exhibit in aggre- 
gate forms that Christian disposition and practice which 
goes on principally in private. 

Christiardty simply regarded as a code of morals will not 
account for this moral change in the world ; for men do not 
do right things because they are told to do them. Mere 
moral instruction does not effect its purpose unless it is 
seconded by some powerful force and motive besides the 
lesson itself. Eor is this change in the world accounted 
for by the natural law of example, by saying that a body 
of men of high moral character and aims, under a remark- 
able leader, set up a high model, wliich model spread ori- 
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gmally and transuaitted itself age after age by its own 
power and influence as a model and pattern. The force of 
example has a natural tendency to wear out We see this 
in institutions and in states. Particular societies have in 
different ages been set going by earnest men, who infused 
at first their own spirit and put men of their own type 
into them; but the force of example became graduaUy 
weaker in the process of transmission ; at every stage of 
the succession something of it was lost, till at last the body 
w%oUy degenerated. So a great example set by founders 
and their associates has imparted a mould and character to 
political communities, which has lasted some time; but 
this mould has altered as the original influence by little 
and little died away; and the state has become corrupt. 
Thus the pattern of public spirit and devotion to the public 
good which was originally stamped upon Sparta, Eome, and 
Venice, gradually lost its hold, and those states degenerated. 
The force of example, then, is not self-sustaining; and 
therefore when a moral change in society is made for a 
perpetuity, and is a permanent characteristic, lasting 
through and surviving all other changes and transitions, 
this effect must be owing to some other principle than that 
of example, some permanent force from another root, by 
which example itself is kept up. I may add that the 
somrce of Christian practice in Christian truth does not 
agree with any settled principle of decay in Christian prac- 
tice, and with extreme statements of the inferiority of 
modern Christians to ancient. For though doubtless, with 
the same truth to move the human heart, its energies may 
be brought out in one age more than in another ; still the 
idea of a regular tendency of Christian practice to degene- 
rate with time, combines with the explanation of example 
as its cause, rather than with the operation of a constant 
cause in revealed truth. 

What I remark, then, is that the prophecy in the Epistle 
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to the Komans has been fubSlled, and that doctrine has 
been Hstorically at the bottom of a great change of moral 
practice in maiddnd. By a prophecy I mean that St. Paul 
assigns a certain property and effect to doctrine, viz. that 
of eliciting the good element in man, setting man's moral 
nature in action ; and that this property has been realized. 
The world, he says, has been hitherto a failure, everything 
has gone wrong, because man bas not been able to act ; he 
could not do the thing that he would ; he has laboured 
under an insurmountable weakness, and defect of some 
motive power adequate to teH upon him. But this is what 
is to change man ; this is what is to touch the seat of action 
in Hs heart, the truth which is now revealed from heaven 
— the doctrine of the Incarnation and Death of Christ. 
This 'doctrine will rouse and awaken human nature, and 
give it what it now wants— the great practical impulse. 
This account, I say, of the power of doctrine in St. Paul 
has been fulfilled by the fact. The history of man coin- 
cides with this assertion of St. Paul's of the property of 
doctrine. Hot that the result has been by any means a 
complete one, or that St. Paul expected it to be; far other- 
wise. His doctrine of election shews that ; that doctrine 
evidently represents the body of really good and holy men 
in the world, the spiritual Church, as always insulated in 
the world, always a small number in comparison with the 
great mass of mankind ; and a dark shadow rests upon one 
portion of the field of prophecy, contrasting remarkably 
with the light and glory of the other. But the issue of the 
Gospel, though not a complete result, has stiU been a great 
result ; such a result as divides the world after the Chris- 
tian era morally from the world before it. A stimulus has 
been given to human nature, which has extracted an 
amount of action from it which no Greek or Eoman could 
have believed possible, but which* had it been placed in 
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idea before Mm, lie would bave set aside as the dream of 
an enthusiast 

Undoubtedly, tbe doctrines of false religions baye ex- 
tracted remarkable action out of human nature ; especially 
tbe doctrines of Oriental religions. Tbe Hindoo doctrine 
of Absorption, e.g, bas produced a great deal of extraordi- 
nary action. But wbat sort of action is it ? Is it action 
upon tbe scale of our whole moral nature, worthy of that 
nature, or tbe fulfilment of tbe law as tbe Scripture calls 
it ? Ho, it is such wild, eccentric, one-sided energy of tbe 
erratic will as is more aUied to pbrenzy than morals. Tbe 
fruits of the doctrine of Absorption are gigantic feats of 
self-torture and self-stupefaction, ending in tbemselves, and 
unconnected with charity to man: a fruit worthy of its 
source. Bor tbe doctrine of Absorption is itself a false- 
hood: no man can wish for tbe loss of bis own personality, 
i.e, Ms own annihilation : no man ever did wish for it, what- 
ever length of torture be may bave undergone to obtain it. 
The conception is a counterfeit ; it wants truth, and “ the 
tree is known by its fruits.” Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles ? So neither can moral practice 
issue out of the doctrine of Absorption; but a fiction pro- 
duces the wild and poor fruit of extravagance. (2.) 

In attributing this effect to Christian doctrine, we must 
at the same time remember that the old Law foreshadowed 
that doctrine. The religion of the Jew was not Deism. 
In the first place it was founded on miracles, and on that 
higher revelation of the personality of the Deity which 
miracles are. In the next place it was accompanied by the 
institution of sacrifice, which was a peculiar revelation of 
the righteous character of God, as a riU; and an intimation 
of the real Atonement as a ty;pe. From these sources was 
derived the deep doctrine of repentance and forgiveness, 
which penetrates the Psalms and Prophecy ; the sense of 
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the Becessity of an act of pardon on God’s part, in order to 
allay the trouble in man’s heart, and reinstate Mm in peace 
of mind ; the intimate communion with God wpon this 
sense of the necessity of His favour and acceptance ; the 
language of tender complaint and remonstrance with Him 
founded upon what we may caU the devotional fiction of 
His hardness and inflexibility — the affectionate irony of 
prayer In this whole relation to God lay the motive 
power of the old Law, the stimulus to goodness in it ; to 
the force of wMcli the Jew was indebted for raising him 
above the pagan in morals; and wMch actually issued in 
producing a lody or class of holy men in every generation 
of the people. Whereas paganism had high individual ex- 
amples, but not a class. But this relation under the old 
Law was an anticipation of Christian light. The Law as 
such could not give life,” nor could righteousness come 
by the Law,” as a law; but so far as the old law contained 
the germ of Gospel truth, so far it gave life ; so far it sup- 
plied an effective motive to rouse the heart of man to ex- 
ertion. (3.) 

The relation of religion to morals has indeed been exem- 
plified most conspicuously under Christianity. Morality 
may in the abstract exist without religion, and is not iden- 
tical with it ; but religion has been the practical producer 
of it ; the practical motive to morals in the world. Our 
moral nature is not its own moving principle ; it is so at 
least very inadequately; and so we find that in point of 
fact doctrine has been the impulse which has set it in 
action. It is not in human nature to set about its work 
whoEy in the dark ; it wants a vision of the invisible world, 
a revelation of God and of its own prospects and destiny, 
to set it to work. The revelation of God in Jesus Christ, 
and of life eternal in the same Jesus Christ, is this vision 
or supematuml truth wMch has produced action. The 
strong need of the sense of favour with God, which the 
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Gospel manifestation of Him has created ; the oyerpower- 
ing disclosure of man’s destiny, that he was made for a 
state of endless glory and happiness, has forced men, in 
spite of themselves, to do good acts. And therefore doc* 
trine has been a part of human progress, a fresh ground- 
work, a higher level gained; analogous in morals to civili- 
zation in social and political life. And to give up doctrine 
would he a retrograde movement for the human race, the 
surrender of ground made, a relapse from a later to an 
earlier stage of humanity ; the abandonment of a superior 
motive power which commands the spring of action in the 
human heart, for an inferior one which did not touch it.^ 

But still it will be asked — ^Would not all this result of 
Christianity have been just the same without the peculiar 
doctrines ? are not these merely the accidental appendages 
of a spirit which rose up in man, which has been the ener- 
gizing power throughout ? But though it is always open 
to men, when great results have taken place in connexion 
with certain apparent causes, to say that they would have 
taken place all the same without those causes, this cannot 
in the nature of the case he more than a conjecture. We 
have an obvious and matter-of fact coincidence of a higher 
state of mankind with doctrine ; which coincidence is of 
itself a strong argument. And we have, moreover, man’s 
own witness to doctrine, as being the cause which has pro- 
duced this effect. If we are to take men’s own account of 
their own action, and their own power of action, this has 
been the impulse to them : the call which has awakened 
them to moral life has been a doctrinal one; what has 

^ Scott in Iiis ‘‘I’orce of Tnitli” mentions, what is remarkable, that 
while he held Socinian principles himself, he still purposely discarded 
them as his basis of preaching, because he saw they were not enough for 
moral purposes, i.e. for making him a successM preacher of morality, 
which he was very desirous of being, ** I concealed them in a great mea- 
sure both for my credit^s sake and from a sort of desire I entertained of 
successfully inculcating the moral duties upon those to whom I preached.’* 
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euaWed tliem to liiaintain this action has been the support 
of certain truths, in the absence of which they would not 
have been able to do what they did. In this state of the 
case, to say that aH this change would have gone on with- 
out doctrine, is unsatisfactory, and suppositional only. 
Let us conceive for a moment Christian doctrine obliter- 
ated, and mankind starting afresh without it, with only the 
belief in a Benevolent Deity, and a high moral code. With 
the fact before iis of what has been the working power of 
doctrine upon man*s heart, and what has been the weak- 
ness of our moral nature without doctrine, could we com- 
mit mankind to a moral Deism without trembling for the 
result ? Could we deprive human nature of this powerful 
aid and inspiring motive, and expect it to act as if it had 
it % Could we look forward without dismay to the loss of 
this practical force which has been acting upon human 
nature for eighteen centuries ? Would any one in his 
heart expect that Christianity deprived of its revealed 
truths would retain its old strength, would produce equal 
fruits, the same self-sacrificing spirit, zeal, warmth, earnest- 
ness ? that it would give the same power of living above 
the world? that its efiects on the heart, its spiritualizing 
influence, would be the same without its doctrines ? Ho ! 
When men speculate they want to get rid of doctrine ; but 
when they want practical results to be produced, then they 
fall back upon doctrine, as that alone which can produce 
them, which can awaken man from his lethargy, and sup- 
ply a constraining motive to Mm. I do not mean to say 
that many have not taken an active part in the great ob- 
jects and movements of Christian society who have not 
accepted Christian doctrine ; but such men have acted upon 
an idea obtained from revelation, although they have ceased 
to believe the revelation from which it came. Example is 
not the full account of the origin of Christian practice, hut 
still that practice existing, its example tells, and inoculates 
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many who reject the creed. A moral standard is iinhihed 
with the atmosphere of life. Such men are the production 
of Christian doctrine, however they may disclaim it:— so 
far at least as concerns this practical zeah 
What is offered as a substitute for the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, to set man's moral nature in action, is the en- 
thusiastic philosophical sentiment of the divinity of human 
nature. But though I would not say that this, lite other 
ideas which have an element of truth in them, has not 
given a high impulse to some minds ; to say that it has 
been a forcible engine for impelling mankind to the prac- 
tice of duty would be plainly overrating its results. And 
there is a reason for its weakness and want of power, viz. 
that the idea does not stand the test of observation. For 
let us suppose a sagacious man of great experience and 
knowledge of the world, who had had opportunity of observ- 
ing human nature upon a large scale — its expressions and 
its disguises, the coxTuption of men’s motives, and all those 
well-known traits and characteristics of mankind which 
acute men have embodied in various sayings — ^let us sup- 
pose such a person having laid before him for his accept- 
ance the above idea of the divinity of human nature. He 
would treat it with derision and ridicule ; representing that 
though men of the profoundest sagacity have in aU ages 
believed in mysteries, it is another thing to ask them to 
believe that facts themselves are different from what they 
are seen to be. But let us suppose again, the same pene- 
trating observer not wholly satisfied with the low estimate 
of man as the full account of him, but catching also obscure 
signs of a different element in the being, working its way 
under great disadvantages, and not to be left out of the cal- 
culation, though he cannot tell what it may turn out to be, 
and what it may shadow and prognosticate in the destiny 
of this creature. Were then, at this stage, the idea of a 
Divine scheme for the elevation of this creature to a parti- 
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cipation of the Dmne nature to be offered to Mm, what- 
ever astonishment the thought might excite, conscious that 
he had no solution of Ms own of the enigma before Mm, he 
would not wholly reject it; but one condition he would 
tliinh indispensable — he would not Msten to the notion of 
this creature’s exaltation except through the passage of 
some deep confession first, by which he would condemn 
Mmself utterly, and in condemning cast off Ms old vileness. 
Without this tribute, tMs sacrifice to truth, such an idea 
would appear a mockery. 

Such a distinction as tMs divides one doctrine of ex- 
alted humanity from another. A deification of humanity 
upon its own grounds, an exaltation which is all height 
and no depth, wants power because it wants truth. It is 
not founded upon the facts of human nature, and therefore 
issues in Vain and vapid aspiration, wMch injures the 
solidity of man’s character. That serious doctrine of man’s 
greatness, which lays hold on man’s moral nature, and 
brings it out, is one which lays its foundation first in Ms 
guilt and misery; Ms exaltation is remedial, a restoration 
from a fall Thus the school of experience accepts man’s 
vileness in the Gospel portrait, the sanguine school his 
loftiness; the one depresses man, the other inflates him; 
the Gospel doctrine of the Incarnation and its effects alone 
unites the sagacious view of human nature with the enthu- 
siastic. It is the only doctrine of man’s exaltation which 
the observer of mankind can accept; while also it is only 
as a mystery transacted in the highest heaven that man’s 
exaltation has ever been cared for by Mmself, ever com- 
manded his serious energies. (4.) 

But if, as the source and inspiration of practice, doctrine 
has been the foundation of a new state of the world, and 
of that change which distinguishes the world under Chris- 
tianity from the world before it; miracles, as the proof of 
that doctrine, stand before us in a very remarkable and 
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peculiar liglit. Far from being mere idle feats of power to 
gratify tbe loTe of tbe marvellous ; far even from being 
mere particular and occasional rescues from tbe operation 
of general laws ; they come before us as means for accom- 
plisMng tbe largest and most important practical object 
that has ever been accomplished in the history of mankind. 

They lie at the bottom of the difference of tbe modern from 
tbe ancient world ; so far, is. as that difference is moral. 

¥7e see as a fact a change in the moral condition of man- 
kind, which marks ancient and modern society as two 
different states of mankind. What has produced this 
change, and elicited this new power of action ? Doctrine. 

And what was the proof of that doctrine, or essential to 
the proof of it ? Miracles. Tbe greatness of tbe result 
thus throws light upon tbe propriety of tbe means ; and 
shews the fitting object which was presented for the intro- 
duction of such means; tbe fitting occasion which had 
arisen for the use of them; for indeed no more weighty, 
grand, or solemn occasion can be conceived, than the foun- 
dation of such a new order of things in the world. Extra- >1 

ordinary action of Divine power for such an end has the | 

benefit of a justifying object of incalculable weight ; which ! 

though not of itseK indeed proof of the fact, comes with ; 

strildng force upon the mind in connexion with the proper i 

proof. It is reasonable, it is inevitable that we should be 
impressed by such a result; for it shews that the miracu- 
lous system has been a practical one ; that it has been a 
step in the ladder of man’s ascent, the means of introduc- 
ing those powerful truths which have set his moral nature 
in action. 

Nor, must it be observed, can professed subsequent 1 

miracles for the conversion of particular populations, afier 
the original miraculous proof and propagatiom of the | 

Gospel, avail themselves of the argument which applies to 
those original miracles themselves. Because the argument 
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for tliese miracles, wMcli is tlms extracted from tte great 
result of them, is based upon the necessity of those miracles 
for this result. Eut though the original miracles are 
necessary for the proof of doctrine, subsequent miracles 
cannot plead the same necessity ; because when that doc- 
trine has been once attested, those original credentials, 
transmitted by the natural channels of evidence, are the 
permanent and perpetual proof of that doctrine, not want- 
ing reinforcements from additional and posterior miracles ; 
which are therefore without the particular recommendation 
to our belief, of being necessary for the great result before 
us. The Anglo-Saxon nation was doubtless as important a 
nation to convert as the Jewish or Greek; but the miracles 
of our Lord and His Apostles were necessary to convert 
the Jews and the Greeks; St. Augustine’s reputed miracles 
were not necessary to convert the Anglo-Saxons. First 
miracles in proof of a new dispensation, and miracles in a 
subsequent age for the spread of it, stand upon different 
grounds in this respect; the latter are without that par- 
ticular note of truth which consists in a necessary connexion 
with great permanent ends. First credentials cannot be 
dispensed with, second ones can be. It may be said that 
second ones are useful for facilitating and expediting con- 
version; but we are no judges of tbe Divine intentions 
with reference to the speed or gradualness of the conver- 
sion of mankind to the Gospel; which considerations 
therefore stand on a different ground from the fundamental 
needs of a dispensation. The saying of our Lord, Blessed 
are they that have not seen and yet have believed,’’ evi- 
dently contemplates the future growth of the Christian 
faith by means of testimony to, as distinguished from the 
actual sight of, the miraculous evidences of the Gospel. 

This view of miracles, as the indispensable means for 
producing that great result which we have before us, and 
that new moral era of the world under which we are 
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living, meets again another objection which is sometimes 
raised against the truth of miracles. ^ The general sense 
of society/ it is stated, ‘rejects the notion of miracles 
taking place now-a-days; these extraordinary actions of 
Omnipotence are conveniently located in the past. But 
why this sort of general consent that a supernatoal event 
is impossible now^ if it was really possible It is 

evident that the imagination is only less scandalized by a 
miracle then than by a miracle now, because it realizes 
present time, and does not realize past. But if so, the 
modern acceptance of miracles is convicted of being unreal: 
and therefore whatever speculative arguments may be 
urged for the possibility of such events, the matter-of-fact 
test of human educated belief rejects them.’ (5.) 

It is, then, to be admitted that the mind of society now 
is adverse to the notion of an hodiernal supernatural event. 
But I remark in the first place that this position is taken 
with a reserve. For, not to mention the undoubting belief 
in special Providences now, let a reported instance of a 
communication in later times between the world of de- 
parted spirits and the visible world be discussed; a fair 
representative of the established standard of belief does 
not commit MmseK to any absolute position against the 
possibility of such an occurrence. The relations between 
the seen and the unseen worlds, the state of the dead, and 
what channels are capable of being opened between un- 
clothed spirit and the mind which still tenants the frame 
of the flesh — all this lies so completely out of our know- 
ledge, that to decline to lay down the principle of an im- 
passable boundary between one portion of the Divine 
dominion and another, is felt to be not superstition, but 
caution. 

Of the weight, importance, and significance of a Tmrm, 
indeed, different estimates will be formed. To some a 
reserved ground appears but a light appendage to a 
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dominant decision, a formality, a piece of argumentative 
etiquette, not to be taken into account in the general cal- 
culation; but to others, a reserved ground is a weighty 
thing : it represents some claim which is only weak in the 
scale at present because it happens to be distant, but which 
is strong in its own place, and which we may have some 
day to meet in that place. An argumentative reserve 
speaks to them with the force of silent prophecy ; it points 
to some truth whose turn will come some day, perhaps 
when we least expect it, and I’emind us of our proviso. 
All minds that require to be individually satisfied about 
the matter of their belief, must hold some truth or other 
under the form of a reseroe. AU truths do not come 
equ^y beneath our focus; but if in this state of the case 
a mmd ignores whatever hovers about the dim region of 
the circmnference and meets the vision imperfectly, it con- 
demns iteelf to that barrenness which results from seeing 
a very little clearly, and seeing nothing else at all A 
thoughtful mind sees in these distant reserves of the reason 
the skirts of great arguments, the borders of large regions 
of truth; and the shadowy and imperfect vision supports 
the clear, enriching it with additional significance and 
important bearings. Thus in the wider circuit of religious 
doctrine we may see enough in one or other particular 
matter of behei to think that there may be more which we 
do not see; and a theological mind will make allowance 
for Its own defect of scope, admit such matter partially 
into Its system, and give the benefit of a reserve to truths 
which he in the distance and in the shadow. 

_ When, then, it is said that society neutralizes its belief 
in past miracles by a practical disbelief in the possihilitv 
of present, we reply that society does not reject the idea 
of the hodiernal supernatural, but expresses its judgment 
on ttiat subject wrfh a reserve. But we next observe, that 
If the mmd of Chnstian society at the present day is 
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adverse to the notion of hodiernal miracles, and scrutinizes 

witli great rigour all pretensions of that kind, there is a j 

sound and sufficient reason which may he assigned for this 
fact ; viz. that the great end for which miracles were 
designed is now accomplished; and that we are now living ^^3 

under that later providential era, and amidst those resnlfe, 
to which miincles were the &st step and introduction. ^ ^ | 

If we do not expect miracles now, there is a natural reason | 

for it, viz. that the great purpose of them is past. Of our 
difierent attitude to past and present time upon this point, 
one account is, that our belief in the miraculous does not 
stand the touchstone of the actual present; but there is 
another explanation of it which is just as obvious, and 
which a believer can give, viz. that any set of means what- 
ever unavoidably becomes retrospective and a thing of the 
past when the end is achieved. So far as miraculous 
agency ^ regarded as a agency by us, there is a reason 
to give for this view of it, arising from the facts of the case. : 

We are living amid mighty and deep influences, which 
were originally set agoing by that agency; but which \ 

having been set going, no longer want it ; and at such a : 

stage it is natural to us to look upon the irregular and 
extraordinary expedients employed in laying the founda- 
tion as superseded; just as we remove the scaffolding 
when the edifice is raised, and take away the support of 
the arch when the keystone has been inserted. 

The pre]3aratory and introductory period to a final dis- 
pensation is a natural period of miracles, such as the period 
which succeeds is not. In the antecedent state there was 
a great want felt, a void which the existing dispensation 
did not satisfy ; and the religious thought of the day was 
cast forward into a mysterious future, not, as Christian 
thought is now, heavenwards, hut towards a consummation 
of revelation here below. The ancient Jew saw in his own 
dispensation an imperfect stmcture, the head of which was 
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still wanting — the Messiah : all pointed to Him ; its >cert3- 
monial was typical ; and the whole system was an adnm-* 
htation of a great approaching Divine kingdom, and a 
great crowning Divine act. The very heart of the nation 
was thus the seat of a great standing prophecy ; all was 
anticipation and expectation; prophets kept alive the 
sacred longing ; miracles confirmed the prophetical office ; 
and in prospect was the miraculous outbreak of Divine 
power in the great closing dispensation itself. But this 
whole expectant attitude is in our case reversed. Ours is 
not a state of expectancy, and a day of forecastings and 
foresliadowings : we feel no void, thro^ving us on the future. 
On the contrary, we repose in Christian doctrine as the 
final stay of the human soul, and we are conscious that in 
this doctrine is contained all that can develop man ; we 
know that it has developed man, and that Christianity has 
made a moral change in the state of the world. With us, 
then, mii’aeles are passed, so far as they are connected with 
the principal object with which miracles are concerned — 
revelation. It would he wholly unnatural, it would be 
contrary to the very account which we give of our own 
position, for us at tliis day to simulate the expectant state 
of the old Law, and throw ourselves back into the pro- 
spective stage. This would be doing violence to our whole 
knowledge and sense of reality. Though we cannot restrict 
the scope of miracles to one object, vstill, to cease to expect 
them when their chief end is gained, is only to do justice 
to the greatness of that end, to appreciate the truth and 
power of the Christian dispensation, and to observe what 
Christian doctrine has done for man. 


LECTURE VIII 


FALSE MIEACLES 

Matt. vii. 22 

Mmiy will say to Jfe in that rJay^ Lord^ Lord, have we not prophesied m 
Thy name ? and in Thy name ham cast out devils ; and in Thy name 
done many wonderful works f 

A LAEGE class of miraculous pretensions is not con- 
XL fined to one religion, or even to religion altogether, 
but belongs to human nature. Does man desire a miracle 
as a proof that a revelation is true ? That is a legitimate 
want. Does he desire one merely to gratify his curiosity 
and love of the marvellous, for excitement and not for use ? 
That is a morbid want. For though the innate love of the 
supernatural in man’s heart is legitimately gratified by a 
miracle, man has no right to ask for miracles in order to 
gratify this affection, anymore than he has to ask for them 
even as evidence, idly and treacherously, when he does not 
intend to accept them as such even when done. On both 
accounts " an adulterous generation” which sought after 
signs” was once rebuked. This morbid want, however, 
joined to the eager expectation that God would constantly 
interpose to prevent the injurious effects of His general 
laws, has produced a constant stream of miraculous preten- 
sion in the world, which accompanies man wherever he is 
found, and is a part of his mental and physical history. 
Curiosity, imagination, misery, helplessness, and indolence, 
have aU conspired to throw him upon this support, which 
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lie lias souglit in order to penetrate into the secrets of the 
future, to lift up the veil of the invisible world, and to ob- 
tain under calamity and disease that relief which God 
either did not design to give at all, or only to give through 
the instrumentality of human skill and industry. 

This perpetual phenomenon of miraculous pretension, 
this running accompaniment of human nature, takes indeed 
different forms, according to the religious belief, or the pre- 
vailing notions and movements of different ages ; to which 
it joins itself on, and which supply it with a handle. The 
affection for the marvellous has been successively heathen, 
Christian, and pholosopMcal or scientific. Heathenism had 
its running stream of supernatural pretensions in the shape 
of prophecy, exorcism, and the miraculous cures of diseases 
which the temples of Esculapius recorded with pompous 
display. The Christian Church inherited the common fea- 
tures and characteristic impulses of human nature, for 
Christians were men, and became a scene of the same kind 
of display : — I speak of the miracles of the early and later 
Church m far as they come under the head of this standing 
result of human nature, without inquiring at present which 
of them have evidence of a peculiar and distinguishable 
kind. The doctrine of the Incarnation was the instrument 
of this human affection under Christianity ; it joined itself 
on to that doctrine, and used the virtues of the saints, or 
the fruits of man's participation through the Incarnation of 
the Divine nature, for its own purpose. The same affec- 
tion in our own day, abandoning its connexion with doc- 
trine, and even with religion, adopts philosophical ground, 
and avails itself of a scientific handle ; and, the trace of an 
occult law of our sentient being having been discovered, 
which resulted in some extraordinary bodily conditions and 
affections, has raised upon this basis a wild superstructure 
of Supernaturalism, extending at last to a systematic inter- 
course with the invisible world. This strong human affec- 
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tion has thus flotoished successively upon heathen, upon 
Christian, and upon scientific material; because in truth it 
is neither heathen, nor Christian, nor scientific, but human* 
Springing out of the common stock of humanity, which is 
the same in all ages, it adapts itself to the belief, the specu- 
lations, and the knowledge of its own day. It avails itself 
of every opening which religious truth or obscure laws of 
nature may afford, and every fresh growth of supernatural- 
ism borrows the type of the age. And thus is produced 
that constant succession of miraculous pretensions, which, 
varying in shade and form, and taking its colour from hea- 
then mythology, or Christian truth, or Gothic or Celtic 
fancy, or scientific mystery, is a perpetual and standing 
phenomenon of human nature ; its evidences being of one 
homogeneous type and one uniform level, which lies below 
a rational standard of proof. 

The criterion, therefore, which evidential miracles, or 
miracles which serve as evidence of a revelation, must 
come up to, if they are to accomplish the object for which 
they are designed, involves at the very outset this condi- 
tion, — ^that the evidence of such miracles must be distin- 
guishable from the evidences of this permanent stream of 
miraculous pretension in the world; that such miracles 
must be separated by an interval not only from the facts 
of the order of nature, but also from the common running 
miraculous, which is the simple offshoot of human nature. 
Can evidential miracles be inserted in this promiscuous 
mass, so as not to he confounded with it, but to assert 
their own truth and distinctive source ? If they cannot, 
there is an end to the proof of a revelation by miracles : if 
they can, it remains to see whether the Christian miracles 
are thus distinguishable, and whether their nature, their 
object, and their evidence vindicate their claim to this dis- 
tinctive truth and Divine source. 

1* The first great point, then, in the comparison of one 
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set of miracles with the other, is the nature and character of 
the facts themselYes. Supposing both sets of facts to be 
true, are we equally certain that both of them are miracles ? 
Now on this head we have to notice first a spontaneous ad- 
mission and confession on the part of the running miracu- 
lous, viz., that the believers in it appear, in the case of a 
clear and undoubted miracle, ie. a fact which if it is a true 
occurrence is such, to see almost as strong a distinction be- 
tween such a miracle and their own supernaturalism as 
they do between that miracle and the order of nature. 
When the heathens of the patristic age were confronted by 
the assertion of Christ’s Eesurrection, they answered at 
once that it was impossible that a dead man should come 
to life again, although they had their o^vn current super- 
naturalism gomg on. But this was to admit a broad in- 
terval between the latter and the genuine miraculous. 
Jewish supernaturalism was indeed going on side by side 
with our Lord’s miracles; and thence the inference has 
been drawn that His miracles could not in the very nature 
of the case be evidences of His distinctive teaching and 
mission, inasmuch as miracles were common to Himself 
and His opponents. But the same record which refers to 
Jewish thaumaturgy, also reveals the enormous distinction 
which those who practised or believed that thaumaturgy 
themselves made between it and our Lord’s miracles. The 
restoration of sight to the man born blind was obviously 
regarded as a miracle in a sense quite distinguished from 
that in which they would have applied the term to a Jew- 
ish exorcism ; it excited much the same resistance in their 
minds as if they had not had their own standing superna- 
turalism as a rival at all. And when our Lord’s prophecy 
of His own resurrection was reported to the Eoman gover- 
nor, the statement was — '"Sir, this deeewer said.” Wliy 
'"deceiver?” Why was this reported as a pretended 
miracle and an imposture, if the real miracle would have 
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made no difference to tliera, being neutralized and reduced 
to tbe measure of an ordinary current instance of siiperna- 
tnralism by tbeir own tbanmaturgy ? Why instead of in- 
Tolwing themselves in difficulties by resisting testimony to 
the facts of our Lord’s miracles, did the Jews not accept 
the facts, and only deny the argument from them ? What 
reason could there be but one, viz. that they recognized a 
true miraculous character in our Lord’s miracles which was 
wanting in their own ? And so when we come to the cur- 
rent miracles of the early Church, we meet with the same 
admission and confession of the broad distinction between 
them and the Gospel miracles, only not extracted unwit- 
tingly from Christian writers, but volunteered with full 
knowledge. The Fathers, while they refer to extraordi- 
nary Divine agency going on m their own day, also with 
one consent represent miracles as having ceased since the 
Apostolic era. But what was this but to confess that 
though events which pointed to the special hand of God, 
and so approximated to the nature of the miraculous, were 
still of frequent occurrence in the Church ; nuracles of that 
decisive and positive character that they declared them- 
selves certainly to le miracles no longer took place, (i.) 

But this spontaneous admission on the part of the run- 
ning miraculous having been noticed, we next see that the 
very nature and type of the facts themselves account for 
and explain the admission. A deep latent scepticism ac- 
companies the current snpernaturalism of mankind, which 
betrays itself in the very quality and rank of the reputed 
marvels themselves, — ^that they never rise above a low 
level, and repeat again and again the same ambiguous 
types. There is a confinement to certain classes of occux- 
rences, which, even if true, are very ambiguous miracles. 
The adhesion to this neutral, doubtful, and indecisive type, 
evinces a want of belief at the bottom in the existence of 
a real right in the system to assert a true dominion over 
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nature. The system kno-ws what it can do, and keeps 
within a safe line. Mrraciilous cures, vaticinations, visions, 
exorcisms, compose the current miracles of human history • 
but these are just the class which is most susceptible of 
exaggerating colour and interpretation, and most apt to 
owe its supematuml character to the imaginations of the' 
reporters. Hence the confession of inferiority, when this 
running supernaturalism was confronted by real miracles ; 
the admission of the distinction which existed between 
itself and the latter. The heathen saw that a resurrection 
from the dead was a fact about which, if it was true, there 
could be no mistake that it was a miracle ; whereas that 
some out of the crowds of sick that were carried to the 
temple of Esculapius afterwards recovered, was, notwith- 
standing the insertion of their cures in the register of the 
temple, no proof of miraculous agency to any reasonable 
man. Exorcism, which is the contemporary Jewish miracle 
referred to in the Gospels, is evidently, if it stands by itself 
^d is not confirmed by other and more decided marks of 
Hivme power, a miracle of a most doubtful and ambiguous 
character. However we may explain demoniacal posses- 
sion, whether we stop at the natural disorder itself, or 
cany it on to a supernatural cause, in either case a sudden 
strong impression made upon the patient’s mind, such as 
would awaken his dormant energy and enable him to re- 
collect the scattered powers of his reason, would tend to 
east off the disorder. The disease being an obstruction of 
the rational faculties, whatever resuscitated the faculties 
thoroughly would expel the disease; and an agency which 
w^ not miraculous but only moral, might be equal in cer- 
tain cases to thus reawakening the faculties : a moral power 
imght dism^s the demon that brooded upon the under- 
stodmg, ^ It does the demon that tempts to sin. Exor- 
cism therefore, even the legitimate practice, did not neces- 
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sarily involve miraculous power; and the Jewish practice 
was replete with imposture. 

When we come to the miracles of the early Church we 
have to deal with a body of statement which demands our 
respect, on account of the piety and faith of those from 
whom we receive it; hut it is still open to us to consider 
the rank and pretension of these miracles, — ^whether the* 
very type and character of them does not, upon the very 
point of the claim to he miraculous, radically distinguish 
them from the Gospel miracles; as the very confession 
of the Fathers, Just noticed, implies. The current miracles 
of the patristic age are cures of diseases, visions, exorcisms : 
the higher sort of miracle being alluded to only in isolated 
cases, and then with such vagueness that it leaves a doubt 
as to the fact itself intended. But these are of the ambi- 
guous type which has been noticed. Take one large class 
— cures of diseases in answer to prayer. A miracle and a 
special providence, as I remarked in a previous Lecture,^ 
differ not in kind but in degree ; the one being an inter- 
ference of the Deity with natural causes at a point removed 
from our observation ; the other being the same brought 
directly home to the senses. When, then, the Fathers 
speak of sudden recoveries, in answer to prayers of the 
Church or of eminent saints, as miracles, they appear to 
mean by that term special providences rather than clear 
and sensible miracles. And remarkable visions would 
come under the same head. 

The very type, then, of the facts themselves which com- 
pose the current miracles of human liistoiy, the uniform, 
low level which they maintain, stamps the impress of un- 
certainty upon them, in striking contrast with the freedom 
and range of the Gospel miracles. About the latter, sup- 
posing them to be true, there can be no doubt,— that they 
, , ^ 7, 
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are a clear outbrealc of miraculous energy, of a mastery over 
nature; but we cannot be equally assured upon this "point 
in the case of the current miracles of the first ages of the 
Church, even supposing the truth of the facts. 

It win be lu-ged perhaps that a large portion even of the 
^ Gospel miracles are of the class here mentioned as ambi- 
guous: cures, visions, expulsions of evil spirits: but this 
observation does not aifect the character of the Gospel 
miracles as a body, because we judge of the body or whole 
from its highest specmens, not from its lowest. The ques- 
tion is, w’hat power is it which is at work in this whole 
field of extraordinary action ? what is its nature, what is 
Its extent ? But the nature and magnitude of this power 
IS obviously decided by its greatest achievements, not by 
Its least. The greater miracles are not canceUed by the 
Iteser onra; more than this, they interpret the lesser ones. 
It is evident that this whole miraculous structure hangs 
together, and that the same power which produces the 
highest, produces also the lowest type of miracle. The 
lower, therefore, receives an interpretation from its con- 
ne^on with the higher which it would not receive by it- 
seE If we admit, eg. our Lord’s Eesurrection and Ascen- 
sion, what could be gained by struggling in detafi for the 
interpretation of minor miracles ; as if these couM be judged 
ot apart from that great one ? ^ 

The difference, again, in the very form of the wonder- 

as com- 

rthe I ^ difference in the character 

IndS tJiemselves. A standing miraculous power 

lodged in a Person, and through Him in other person ex- 
pressly admitted to the possession of it ; not making trials 
m some oi which it succeeds, in othera not, but always 
accomphs^g a miracle upon the wffl to do so— this 
which IS the Gospel feet or phenomenon asserted,’is un- 
doubtedly, if true, miraculous. But when the wonder 
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working power comes before us as a gift residing in tbe 
whole Christian multitude and sown broad-cast over the 
Church at large, the miracles which issue out of this popu- 
lar mass are only a certain number of attempts which have 
succeeded out of a vastly greater number which have failed. 
But such tentative miracles are defective in the miraculous 
character from the very nature of the facts; because chance 
accounts for a certain proportion of coincidences happening 
out of a whole field of events. 

When the running miraculous is raised above the low 
level, which betrays its own want of confidence in itself 
and its professed command over nature, it is by a pecu- 
liarity which convicts it upon another count. There is a 
wildness, a puerile extravagance, a grotesqueness, and ab- 
surdity in the type of it such as to disqualify it for being 
a subject of evidence. The sense of what is absurd, ridi- 
culous, and therefore impossible as an act of G-od,is part of 
our moral nature : and if a miracle even seen with our own 
eyes, cannot force us to accept anything contrary to mora- 
lity or a fundamental truth of religion, still less can pro- 
fessed evidence force us to believe in Divine acts, which 
are upon the face of them unworthy of the Divine author- 
ship.^ It is true that of this discrediting feature there is 

^ We observe indeed in tlie region of God’s animate creation, Yarions 
animal natures produced of a gi’otesq[ue and wild type ; but to argue from 
ibis that we are to expect tbe same type in bodies and classes of miracles, 
is to apply tbe argmnent of analogy witbont possessing that condition 
wMcb is necessary for it — a parallel case (see p. 37), We can argue from 
one Divine act to tbe probability or not improbability of anotber Hbe it, 
provided tbe cases with which tbe two are concerned are parallel cases ; 
but the creation of an animal is no parallel case to the Divine act in a 
miracle ; nor therefore can wildness, enormity, and absurdity in a miracle 
X)lead the precedent of tbe singular types which occur in the animal king' 
dom. Tbe latter has been diversified for reasons and for ends included 
within tbe design of creation : but a miracle is not an act done by God m 
Creator: it is a communication to man, it is addressed to him, and there- 
fore it must be suited to Mm to whom it is addressed, and be consistent 
with that character wMcb our moral sense and revelation attribute to tbe 
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no definite standard or criterion, and that when we refuse 
to heheve in a miracle on account of the absurdity and 
puerility in the type of it, we do so upon the responsibility 
of our own sense and perceptions; but many important 
questions are determined in no other way than this- in- 

deed aU morality is ultimately determined by an inward 

sense, ’ ^ 

A fant, howerer, is not in itself ridiculous, because a 
ridiculous aspect can be put upon it. The dumb brute 
spe^img wfih man’s yoice to forbid the madness of the pro- 
of a legion of foul spirits out of tLir 
usurped abode in man into a herd of swine,— whatever be 
e pecuha Jy m these two miracles which distinguishes 
hem fiom the usual scnptural model, it is no mean, trivial 

as these two simply 

as poet exacts or images in the great religious poem of 

e middle ages, they would strike us as full of force and 
» Wy. and atM to , eccEtrio 

wlSw f “■* “ « 

of tie ‘’“P “slramenl of eipression in the Imds 

* 1 ‘ then simply to their type these 

SmfftatT if 0^- 

quantitv of b ° f “™cles of an eccentric type, the 
toe res“^ i<, t proportion which they bear to 

which ’ hi consideration. The same type 

inch m unlunned profusion and exuberance marks a 

> U-n^“ ‘ of ■Andes 

deed “on'fZ O ogoi«. as n fMgmentarr 

acMaaon horn a usual hmit and pattern, to which it is in 

r ?” ” ‘™ «f » -1“ 

___mn^cji^ hOT^eed been taken full advantage of, 

Kvine Being, tipoii tiia eronnii ? solcn™ ^ 

woommend a miracle, while a ridicnlont 

tensic dignitj- oi a Pivine interpositiln. ’"to toe ia- 
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as if they supplied an ample justification of any number 
and quantity of the most extravagant later miracles ; but, 
supposing in our estimate we even reduced the eccentricity 
of the latter to this exceptional Scripture type, quantity 
and degree make all the difference between what is im- 
pressive and what is puerile, what is weighty and what is 
absurd. The miraculous providence of Scripture, it must 
be remembered, covers the whole period from the creation 
of the world to the Christian era. The very rare occurrence 
of a type in a long reach of Providential operations, is no 
precedent for it as the prevailing feature of whole bodies 
and classes of miracles. The temper of the course and 
system of supernatural action is shewn hy the proportion 
preserved in it, and hy the check and limit under which 
such a type appears. 

2. In comparing two different bodies of miracles their 
respective objects and resnlts necessarily come into con- 
sideration. I have, however, in a previous Lecture con- 
sidered the great moral result of the Gospel miracles, 
exhibited in that new era of the world and condition of 
human society which they were the means of founding. 
Any comparison of this great result with the objects of 
current supernaturalism can only reveal the immense in- 
feriority of the latter; — even when these objects are not 
volatile, morbid, or mean. But in how large a proportion 
do motives of the latter kind prevail 1 Motives of mere 
curiosity and idle amusement ! Motives even worse than 
these — ^impatience and rebellion against the boundaries 
which separate the visible and invisible worlds ! What is 
the cliief avowed object, e.y. of the supernatiiralism of this 
day \ To open a regular systematic intercourse between 
the living and the dead ! But how does such a fantastic 
and extravagant object, as that of breaking down the barriers 
of our present state of existence, at once convict and con- 
demn such pretensions themselves as fallacious ! As much 
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so as, on the other hand, their grand and serious moral 
result recommends and is an argument for the Gospel 
miracles. ^ 

B. When from the type and character of the professed 
miracles of suhse(inent ages, and their objects, as compared 
with the miracles of Scripture, we turn to the evidence on 
which they respectively rest, we meet with various dis- 
tinctions which have been very ably brought out and com- 
mented on by writers on evidence. And in the first place, 
a very large proportion of the miracles of subsequent ages 
stop short of the very first introduction to valid evidence, 
that pielinunary condition which is necessary to qualify 
them even to be examined;— viz. contemporary testimony. 
That certain great and cardinal Gospel miracles — which if 
granted clear away aU antecedent objection to the reception 
of the rest— possess contemporary testimony, must be 
a^tted by everybody, at the peril of invalidating all 
historical evidence, and involving our whole knowledge of 
the events of the past in doubt. That the first promulgators 
of Ctatianity asserted as a fact which had come under the 
cognizance of their senses the Eesurxection of our Lord from 
the dead, is as certain as anything in history. But the 
great mass of later miracles do not fulfil even this preliminary 
condition, or reach even this previous stage of evidence. 

But, the level of contemporary testimony gained the 
character of the witnesses, and the extent to which their 
veracity is tested by pain and suffering, make an immense 
difierence m the value of that testimony. 

1 . In estimating the strength of a witness we must beoin 
by puttmg aside as irrelevant all those features of his char 
Mter however admirable, striking, and impressive, which 
do not bear upon the particular question whether his report 
of a fact IS likely to be correct. We have only to do 4ith 
charactm m one point of view, viz. as a guarantee to the 
truth of testimony; hut a reference to this simple object at 
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once puts on one side various traits and qualities in men 
wMcli in themsehes are of great interest, and excite our ad- 
miration. We value an ardent zeal in itself, tut not as a 
iBcurity for tMs further object, because men under the 
mfluence of enthusiasm are apt to misstate and exaggerate 
hcts which favour their own side. So, again, an affectionate 
disposition is beautiftd and admirable in itself, but it does 
not add weight to testimony ; and the same may be said of 
other highandnoble moralgifts and dispositions — generosity, 
courage, enterprising spirit, perseverance, loyalty to a cause 
and to persons. Even faith, only regarded as one specific 
gift and power, in which light it is sometimes spoken of in 
Scripture, the power, viz. of vividly embracing and realizing 
the idea of an unseen world, does not add to the strength 
of a witness, though in itself, even as thus limited, a high 
and excellent gift. And thus might he constructed a char- 
acter which would be a striking and interesting form of the 
religious mind, would lead the way in high undertaldngs, 
would command the obedience of devoted followers, and 
would be in itself an object of singular admiration; but 
which would not be valuable as adding solid weight to 
testimony. Perfect goodness is undoubtedly goodness in 
all capacities and functions, and stands the test of relation 
to all purposes; but, taking human nature as we find it, a 
good man and a good witness are not quite identical. For 
all this assemblage of high qualities may exist, and that 
particular characteristic may he absent upon which we de- 
pend when we rely upon testimony in extreme and crucial 
cases. 

That characteristic is a strong perception of and regard 
to the claims of truth. Truth is a yoke. If we would wish 
facts to be so and so, and they are not, that is a trial; there 
is a disposition to rebel against this trial ; and this disposi- 
tion has always a ready instrument in the faculty of speech, 
to whose peculiar nature it belongs to state facts either as 
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they are or as they are not, -with equal facility. To submit 
then to the yoke of truth under the temptation of this 
sm^arly simple and ready agency for rejecting it, requires 
a stern and ngorous fidelity to fact in the mind, as part of 
om obedience to God. But where there are many ezcehent 
afiections and powers,sometimes this solid and fixed estimate 
of truth IS wanting; wMle, on the other hand, there are 
cWters not deficient in these affections and powem, into 
whose composition it deeply enters, and whose general 
moral conformation is a kind of guarantee that they 
possess it. ^ 

Such a character is that which Hves in the pages of the 
mw Testament as the ApostoKc character. If we com! 
pare that model with the model set up in later times, the 
Christian perfection which ruled in 

^ There is 

undoubtedly deep enthusiasm, if we may call it so in the 

fd3?o/ absorption in one great cause, 

a depth of wonder and emotion, high impulse, Ident long- 

hd'Zt f yet au this what striki 

Si ! ^t^eh they are able too-a vex; 

strong test of their type-to maintain amid circumstancZ 
JUS the most calculated to upset these virtues lit 1 
^ h the whole world, Hfted up above it, and tmmpwT 
affections beneath their feet; living upon heavenly hols 
and caring for one thmg alone, the spread of the aipef— 
theirs was mdeed a grmid and elevating situation • but at 
e same -ime it was just one adapted to throw them off 
their balance, and narrow their standard. Mere enthusi 
men would have been carried away hj tS^Z 
t^onism_ to the whole existing state of sociefj to 1 un 
s me visionaiy model of a Christian life, wholly senarated 

assert the dnh r certainly gave scope to and 

uty of an extraordinary and isolated coume of 
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life, loider certaiii cixciimstaiices and with reference to 
particular ends, their standard is wholly free ftoni contrac- 
tion; their view of life and its duties is as sensible and 
as judicious as the wisest and most prudent man’s ; nor do 
they say—' You may be an inferior Christian if you live 
in the world, but if you want to be a higher Christian you 
must quit it;’ but they recognize the highest Christian 
perfection as consistent with the most common and ordin- 
ary form of life. Their gxeat lessons are, that goodness 
lies in the heart, and that the greatest sacrifices which a 
man makes in life are his internal conquests over vain 
desires, aspirations, and dreams of this world; which 
deepest mortifications consist with the most common out- 
ward circumstances. This plain, solid, unpretending view 
of human life in conjunction with the pursuit of an ideal, 
the aim at perfection, is indeed most remarkahle, — if it was 
not a new combination in the world. "'ftTiat I would observe, 
however, now is that such men are v/eiglity witnesses; 
that their testimony has the force of statements of fact 
from men of grave and solid temperament, who could stand 
firm, and maintain a moderate and adjusted ground against 
the strong tendencies to extravagance inherent in their 
whole situation and aim. 

On the other hand, when I come to a later type of char- 
acter which rose up in the Christian Church, I see in it 
much which is splendid and striking — ^high aim and enter- 
prise, courageous self-denial, aspiring faith, but not the 
same guarantee to the truth of testimony. Ambition or 
exaggeration in character is in its own nature a divergence 
from strict moral truth; which, though it is more effective 
in challenging the eye, and strikes more instantaneously as 
an image, detracts from the authority of the character, and 
the dependence we place upon it for the purpose now 
mentioned. 

The remark may be made, again, that the original pro- 
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m-iilgation of Ohiistianiiy was one of those great under- 
takings which react upon the minds of those engaged in it, 
and tend to raise them above insincerity and delusion.' 
The cause itself was, so far as any cause can be, a guaran- 
tee for the truthfulness of its champions; its aim was to 
renovate the human race sunk in corruption; it proclaimed 
a revelation indeed from heaven, but that revelation wa-^ 
stiU m connexion with the most practical of all aims. But 
tnis cannot be said of most of the later causes in behalf of 
which the professed evidence of miracles was enlisted- 
spurious and corrupt developments of Christian doctrine 
do not give the same security for the truthfulness of their 
propagators. The quality of the came, the nature of the 
object, IS not m fact whoUy separable from the character of 
me witness; and one of these heads runs into the other 
But_ this consideration of itself goes far to dispose of whole 
bodies of later miracles; for if we hold certain later doc- 
trmes, the deification of the Virgin Mother, Ifransiibstantia- 
tion, and others, to be corruptions of Christianity, we are 
justified m depreciating the testimony of the teachers and 

Tu miracles in sup- 

port of them The nature of the cause affects our estimate 
of the propagators. Indeed, let the human inteUect once 

£ti!n deductions from 

Chnsten d^trme, but even about doubtful ones, nay even 

about true but mmute and remote ones, and the spirit and 
temper of fte first promulgators of Christianity^is soon 
exchanged for another. Propagandism has not a repute 

mn for frutMulness. As doctrine diverg^ L?te' 

^eness of the Scripture type into nam; points Z 

When from the character of the witnesses to the Gospel 
miracles we turn to the ordeal which they underwent to 
find another remarkable peculiarity aiing llhS 
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testimony, viz. that it was in a manner and to an 

extent which is without parallel: because, in truth, the 
whole life of sacrifice and suffering which the Apostles led 
was from beginning to end the consequence of their belief 
in certain miraculous facts which they asserted themselves 
to have witnessed ; upon which facts their whole preaching 
and testimony was based, and without which they would 
have had no Gospel to preach. In aU ages, indeed, dif- 
ferent sects have been persecuted for their opinions, and 
given the testimony of their suffering to the sincerity of 
those opinions ; but here are whole lives and long lives of 
suffering in testimony to the truth of particular facts ; the 
Eesurrection and Ascension being the warrant to which 
the Apostles appeal for the authority and proof of theii 
whole ministry and doctrine. 

On the other hand, those mere current assertions of 
supernatural effects produced, which prevail in all days, 
and in our own not least, hut which are made irresponsibly 
by any persons who choose to make them, without any 
penalty or risk to the assertors to act as a test of their 
truthfulness, have hardly, in strict right, a claim even 
upon our grave consideration; because in truth upon such 
subjects untested evidence is worthless evidence. We can 
conceive a certain height of character which would of 
itself command the assent of individuals, but the world at 
large cannot reasonably be satisfied without some ordeal of 
the witnesses. We apply an ordeal to testimony even to 
ordinary facts, when the life or liberty of another depends 
upon it, and in this case cross-examination in a court is 
the form of ordeal; but paia and sacrifice on the part of 
the witnesses is also intrinsically an ordeal and probation 
of testimony; winch condition current supernaturalism 
does not fulfil, but which the Gospel miracles do. The 
testimony to the latter is tested evidence of a very strong 
kind ; because the trials which the Apostles endured were 
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both lasting, and also omng directly to their belief in 
certain facts, to which they bore witness ; thus going 
straight to the point as guarantees for the truth of that 
attestation. But it would be difficult to discover any set 
of later miracles which stand upon evidence thus tested ; 
which can appeal to lives of trial and suffering undergone 
hy the witnesses as the direct result of their belief in and 
witness to such miracles. (2.) 

One consideration, however, of some force remains to he 
added. It is confessed that the mediaeval record contains 
a vast mass of false and spurious miracles, — ^so vast indeed 
that those who wish to claim credence for some particular 
ones, or who, without mentioning particular ones, argue 
that some or other out of the whole body may have been 
feme, still virtually abandon the great body as indefensible. 
The mediaeval record therefore comes before us at the very 
outset as a maimed and discredited authority— discredited 
because it has adopted and thrown iiB sHeld over an 
immense quantity of material admitted to be untrue and 
counterfeit, and so identified itself with falsehood* So far 
as any informant takes up and commits himself to false 
intelligence, so far he destroys his own credit. An 
immense mass of admitted spurious miracles therefore 
adopted by the mediaeval record throws doubt upon all the 
accounts of such facts transmitted to us through the same 
channel; because to that extent it affects the general 
character of the record as an informant, and invalidates its 
authority. The Scripture record, on the other hand does 
not at any rate come before us with this admitted blot 
upon its credit in the first instance. The information it 
contains has doubtless to be examined with reference to 
the evidence upon which it rests; that is to say, the 
authority of the record has to be investigated; but it does 
not present itself with any admitted discrediting stain in 
the first instance; whereas such an admitted stain does 
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m UmimdMmh. to the mediaeval record. But this con- 
sideration receives additional force when w© take into 
account two great causes of miraculous pretensions which 
were deeply rooted in the character of the middle ages, 
but from which Christianity at its original promulgation 
was:free. ; 

1. It m hut too plain that in later ages, as the Church 
advanceoin worldly power and position, besides the mis- 
takes of imagination and impression, a temper of deliberate 
and audacious fraud rose up within the Christian body, and 
set itself in action for the spread of certain doctrines, as 
well as for the great object of the concentration of Church 
power in one absolute monarchy. Christianity started with 
the sad and ominous prophecy that out of the very bosom 
of the religion of humility should arise the greatest form of 
pride that the world should ever know — one, as God 
sitting in the temple of God, shewing himself that he is 
God;”^ the complete fulfilment of which, if yet in store, 
has certainly not been without its broad foreshadowings ; 
for indeed Christian pride has transcended heathen by how 
much Christianity is a more powerful stimulus to man 
than heathenism ; giving a depth to his whole nature, which 
imparts itself even to his passions, to Ms ambition and love 
of dominion, and to Ms propagation of opinion. But this 
formidable spirit once arisen in the Church, falsehood, which 
is the tool of the strong even more than of the weak, is its 
natural instrument. Hence the bold forgeries of the middle 
ages, which were the acts of a proud will, determined that 
nothing should stand in the way between it and certain 
objects, and that if facts did not exist on its side, they 
should be made. And. hence also counterfeit miracles. 
But mere historical criticism must admit that this spirit of 
daring, determined, and presumptuous fraud, wMcli com- 
piled false authorities, and constructed false marvels simply 
^ a Thesa il 4. 
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becatise they -were wanted, was the manifestation of a later 
age ; and that the temper of the fimt promulgators of the 
Gospel was wholly free from such a stain. (3.) 

2. Another great cause of miraculous pretensions in later 
ages was the adoption of miracles as the criterion and test 
of high goodness; as if extraordmaiy sanctity naturally 
issued in a kind of dominion over nature. This popular 
idea dictated that rule of canonization which re(^ed that, 
before a saint was imerfced in the Calendar, proof should he 
given of miracles either performed by him in his lifetime 
or produced by the virtue of his remains. Such a criterion 
of sanctity is intrinsically irrelevant; for in forming a 
judgment of a man’s character, motives, and dispositions, 
the extent of his charity and self-denial and the hke, what 
can be more beside the question than to inquire whether or 
not these moral manifestations of him were accompanied 
by suspensions of the laws of nature. The natural test of 
character is conduct ; or, which is the same thing, moral 
goodness is its ow proof and evidence. The man is before 
us ; he reveals himself to us not only by his formal oufrvard 
acts, but by that whole manifold expression of himself 
conscious and unconscious, in act, word and look, which is’ 
synonymous with life. The very highest form of goodness 
os thus a disclosure to us which attests itself, and to which 
mracles are whoUy extrinsic. But what I remark now is 
that the adoption of such a test as this must in the nature 
of the case produce a very large crop of false miracles. 
Ihe criterion having been adopted must be fubSlled- 
providence does not fulfil it because providence is not 
sponsible for it, and therefore man must ; he who instituted 
the^ test must look to its verification. But this whole 
notion of miracles as a test of sanctity was a complete 
innovation upon the Scripture idea. The Bible never re- 
presents miracles as a tribute to character, but as following 
a principle of use, as means to certain ends One saint 


possesses the gift because it is wanted for an c^ect; as ^ ^ 1 

great a saant does not because it is not wanted. The fruits 

of the Spirit always figure as their own witnesses in Scrip- ^ j 

ture, superior to all extraordinary gifts, and not requiring 

their attestation. The Christian is described as gifted with 

discernment. There needs no miracle to tell Mm who is a 

good man and who is not; he knows him by sure signs, 

knows Mm from the h3rpocrite and pretender; he that is I 

spiritual judgeth all things,” is a scrutinizer of hearts, and | 

is not deceived by appearances. (4.) 

Between the evidence, then, upon which the Gospel 
miracles stand and that for later miracles we see a broad 
distinction, arising — ^not to mention again the nature aud 
type of the Gospel miracles themselves— from the contem- 
poraneous date of the testimony to them, the character of I 

the witnesses, the probation of the testimony; especially I 

when we contrast with these points the false doctrine and * 

audacious fraud which rose up in later ages, and in con- 
nexion with which so large a portion of the later miracles 
of Christianity made their appearance. But now to carry 
the argument into another stage. What if — ^to make the 
supposition— it was discovered, when we came to a close 
examination of particulars, that for several of the later 
miracles of Christianity there was evidence forthcoming 
approximating in strength to the evidence for the Gospel 
miracles— what would be the result? Would any dis- 
advantage ensue to the Gospel miracles, any doubtfulness 
accrue to their position as a consequence of this discovery, 
and additional to any previous intrinsic ground of diffictdty I 
ISone: all the result would he that we should admit these 
miracles over and above the Gospel ones : hut the position 
of the latter would not be at all afiectedby this conclusion: 
they would remain, and their evidence would remain, just 
what they were before. We reject the mass of later 
miracles because they want evidence ; not because our argu- 
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ment obliges IIS to reject aE later miracles wtetber they 
ba^e evidence or not. Tlie acceptance of tbe Gospel 
miracles does not commit ns to the denial of all other ; nor 
therefore would the discovery of strong evidence for some 
other miracles at all imperil the ground and the use of the 
Gospel ones. Many of our own divines have admitted the 
truth of later miracles, only raising the question of the date 
up to which the continuance of miraculous powers in the 
Church lasted, some fixing this earlier, and some later. But 
were our divines therefore precluded from using the Gospel 
miracles as evidences of Christianity? Do our brethren 
even of the Eoman communion, because they accept a 
much larger number of later miracles than our divines 
do, thereby cut themselves off from the appeal to the 
miraculous evidences of Christianity ? Pascal accepted a 
miracle of his own day, of which he wrote a defence ; and 
yet he prepared the foundation of a treatise on the Evidences 
of Christianity, and the evidences of miracles with the rest : 
nor was he guilty of any error of logic in so doing. It is 
true our divines may have been under a mistake in accept- 
ing some miracles which they did; and certainly our 
Eoman Catholic brethren are in our judgment very much 
mistaken in a great number of miracles which they accept; 
but that was only a mistake as to the particular later 
miracles accepted ; they were neither of them mistaken in 
the general notion, which was plainly reasonable, that they 
could accept both later miracles and Gospel miracles too. (5.) 

The application of the fact of the crowd of later and 
mediseval miracles to neutralize the evidences of the Gos- 
pel miracles proceeds upon the assumption that the crowd 
of later miracles does in reality rest upon as strong evi- 
dence as the Gospel ones ; and this assumption has been 
met in the body of this Lecture by distinguishing between 
their respective evidences. But if we leave the crowd and 
single out later miracles, then there is no 
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obligation upon us to distinguisb at all between tbe evi- 
dences of the two. Snell later miracles may be admitted to 
bave evidence of a substantial character and approximating 
to the evidences of the Gospel miracles, without at all im- 
perilling the credit of the latter; because one set of 
miracles is not false because others are true. We assert 
indeed that no later miracles have equal evidence to that 
of the great miracles of the Gospel: but could even an 
equal amount of evidence in some cases be shevm, no con- 
sequence would ensue unfavourable to the latter. We 
should simply have to accept the later over and above the 
earlier. The assumption which appears to exist in some 
quarters that we are obliged to disown and reject all later 
miracles, as being a degrading connexion for and a source 
of discredit to the Gospel miracles, is wholly without 
authority. Such an assumption would indeed endanger the 
position of the Scripture miracles ; because in proportion as 
the evidence for later miracles assumed weight and sub- 
stance and approximated to the evidence of the Gospel 
miracles, and was notwithstanding rejected ; in that pro- 
portion we should be in danger of having in consistency to 
reject the Gospel miracles too. But there is no ground for 
such an assumption. 

One conclusion, however, there is which is a tempting 
one to deduce from the multitude of spurious miracles, viz. 
the impossibility of distinguishing the true ones. *We 
cannot,' it may be said, * go into particulars or draw minute 
distinctions. Here is a vast crowd of miraculous preten- 
sions, the product of every age of Christianity, including 
that of its very birth. Of this an overwhelming proportion 
is confessed to be false. But how can we distinguish be- 
tween what is false and what is true of this promiscuous 
mass ? Miraculous evidence in such a condition defeats 
itself and is unavailaMe for use ; and practically we must 
treat Christianity as if it stood without it.' 
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NotMng then can be more certain than that, granted 
Inrue miracles, so long as man is man, these true TTn'ranles 
must encounter the rivahy of a growth of false ones, and 
the evidential disadvantage, whatever it be, thence pnaning 
And therefore this position amounts to saying that per- 
manent miraculous evidence to any religion is an impc^sible 
contrivance. 

But such a wholesale inference as this from the existence 
of spurious mii-acles is contrary to all principles of evidence, 
and to the whole method in practice among mankind for 
ascertaining the truth of facts. Do we want to dispose of 
all cases of recorded miracles by some summary rule which 
decides them all in a heap, the rule that a sample is enough, 
that one ease settles the rest, and that the evidence of one 
is the evidence of all ? We have no such rule for ordinary 
questions of moral evidence relating to human actions and 
events. If any one principle is clear in this department, 
it is that every case which comes under review is a special 
case. In civil justice. e.g. every case is determined upon 
its own merits, and according to our estimate of the quality 
of the testimony, the situation of the parties, and the con- 
nexion and coincidence of the facts in that particular case. 
ISio two sets of witnesses, no two sets of circumstances are 
exactly alike. Inasmuch, then, as these constitute in every 
case the grounds of decision, every case of evidence in our 
courts is a special case. Two successive causes or trials 
might be pronounced upon a pri'ma fade view to be exactly 
ahke as cases of evidence; they look the same precise 
mixtures of evidence and counter evidence, probabilities 
and counter probabilities ; and a person would be tempted 
to say that one decided the other. Tet upon a close 
examination the greatest possible difference is discovered 
in the two fabrics of evidence, and consequently the judg- 
ment is different. In proportion as the examination pent 
trates mto each case and comes into close quarters with 
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tte witnesses, the cixcunistances, the connexion of facts in 
it, the common type of the two is cast off, the special 
chamcteristics of each come out into stronger and stronger 
light, the different weight of the testimony, the different 
force of the facts. There are universal rules relating to the 
punishment when the crime is proved, and to the right 
when the conditions are proved, hut of what constitutes 
proof there is no rule. Tliis is a special conclusion, 
according to the best judgment, from the special premisses. 
There is no royal road to truth in the evidence of facts ; 
every case is a special case. It is true that main features 
of fact, as well as types of testimony, repeat themselves 
often ; but in every case they demand and we give them a 
fresh inspection. 

It only requires the advantage of this principle to bring 
out the strong points, the significant features, and the effec- 
tive weight of the evidence for the Gospel miracles. Upon 
the summary supposition indeed that the evidence of 
miracles is a clam of evidence, which, after the sight of 
some samples, dispenses with the examination of the rest, 
those miracles would stand little chance ; but we have no 
right to this summary supposition; the evidence of the 
Gospel miracles is a special case which must be decided on 
its own grounds. Were the annals of mankind crowded 
even much more than they are with spurious cases, we 
should still have to take the case of the Gospel miracles by 
itseff. The general phrase in use, " the value of testimony,'' 
conceals degrees of strength ; the term competent witness” 
hides all the inteivai which hes between an average wit- 
ness wbo appears in court, and the sublimest impersona- 
tion of the grave, the holy, the simple and truthful charac- 
ter. The phrase “ordeal of testimony” covers aU the 
degrees in severity and duration of such ordeal This 
degrm in the strength of testimony is, however, in truth 
the critical and turning-point in the evidence of miracles; 
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for imiacles are a weight resting upon the support of that 
evidence; but whether a support can bear a particular 
w^eight must depend on the degree of strength residing in 
that support*. To ascertain however the degree of strength 
which belongs to the evidence for the Gospel miracles, we 
must go into the special case of that evidence ; and what 
we maintain is, that when we do go specially into the 
evidence for those miracles, we find this high degree of 
strength in it : that its foundation lies so deep in the won- 
derful character and extraordinary probation of the wit- 
nesses, and in the unique character and result of the reve- 
lation, that it sustains the weight which it is required to 
sustain. 

The truth of the miraculous credentials of Ohristianity 
rests upon various arguments, the mutual coherence and 
union of which forms the evidence of them. For in a case 
of evidence must we narrow the term ^ argument f any- 
thing is an argument which naturally and legitimately 
produces an effect upon our minds, and tends to make us 
think one way rather than another. For in judging upon 
the force and weight of these arguments, can we dispense 
with a proper state of the affections. It is no condition of 
a sound judgment that there should be an absence of feel- 
ing in it ; our affections are a part of our judgment ; an argu- 
ment only sinks into us properly, and takes proper hold of 
our minds, by means of the feelings which take it up and 
carry it into the xniderstanding. One man thinks nothing 
of an argument, another a great deal of it, because feeling 
enables the one to see the argument, the other wants this 
light by which to see it. It is thus a great mistake to sup- 
pose that those who are absorbed in the pleasurable exer- 
tion of the intellect and are without the religious emotions, 
who do not hope, who do not fear as spiritual beings, are 
the best judges of religious evidences. For the truth is, in 
such a state a man is not possessed of Hs whole nature ; a 
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man is only half Hmself ; nay, lie is but a miserable frag- 
ment of Mmself. Hope and fear are strong impulses to 
and enliveners of the understanding ; they q^uioken the per- 
ceptions; under their purifying and sharpening influence 
we see the force of truths and arguments which otherwise 
we are too dull to see. Thus half of a man’s nature may 
reject the Christian evidence, but the whole accepts it. 
When every part of us is represented in our state of mind, 
when the religious affections as well as the intellect are 
strong and lively, then only is our state of mind a reason- 
able one, then only are we our proper selves ; but the issue 
of this collective whole is Christian belief 
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LECTUEE I 
NOTEl, p. 11 

T he necessity of niiiacles to prove a revelation is assumed in tlie 
general language of divines. Thus Butler: The notion of a 
miracle, considered as a proof of a Divine mission, has been stated with 
great exactness by divines ; and is, I think, sufficiently understood by 
every one. There are also invisible miracles, the Incarnation of Christ, 
for instance, which, being secret, cannot be alleged as a proof of such a 
mission, but require themselves to heproved hy idsihh miracles. Mevelation 
itself too is miraculous and miracles are the proof of iV^ {Analogy^ pt. 
iL ch. ii.) The ^vriter assumes here that for the revelation of things 
supernatural and undiscoverable by human reason, miraculous evi- 
dence is necessary to attest its truth. The invisible miracle,’^ i.e. 
t]iQ doctrine of the Incarnation, he says, ^^ reqmres to be proved by 
visible miracles.” Miracles are the proof of revelation,” because re- 
velation is itself miraculous, — ^is an invisible miracle which needs the 
visible to serve as guarantee to it Again : Take in the considera- 
tion of religion, or the moral system of the world, and then we see 
distinct particular reasons for miracles ; to afford mankind instruc- 
tion additional to that of nature, and to attest the truth of it,” 
{Analogy f pt. ii. ch. ii.) Again: “In the evidence of Christianity 
there seem to be several things of great weight, not reducible to the 
head either of miracles or the completion of prophecy, in the common 
acceptation of the words. But these two are its direct and funda- 
mental proofs : and those other things, however considerable they are, 
yet ought never to be urged apart from its direct proofs, but always 
to be joined to them.” {Analogy, pt. ii ck vii.) Leslie writes: “ The 
deists acknowledge a God, of an Almighty power, who made all 
tlimgs. Yet tliey would put it out of His power to make any revela- 
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feion of His will to maiiMnd. For if we cannot "be eertam of any 
miracle, Iiow slioisld we know wken God sent any tiling extraordinary 
to nsf’ (iS7iari mA Easy Method with Deists,) Paley says : 
in what way can a reyeiation he made but by miracles ? In none 
wMcb. we are able to conceive. Consequently in whatever degree it 
is possible, or not very improbable, that a revelation should be com- 
municated to mankind at all, in the same degree it is probable, or 
not very improbable, that miracles should be wrought.^^ (Evidences 
of Ghristianity : Prejmratory Considefations.) 

That the truth of the Christian miracles, however, is necessary for 
the defence of Christianity is a point altogether independent of the 
question of the necessity of miracles, for a revelation in the first in- 
stance, as Mr. Mansel observes ; — 

Whether the doctrinal truths of Chiistianity could or could not 
have been propagated among men by moral evidence alone, without 
any miracnlous accompaniments, it is at least certain that such was 
not the manner in which they actually were propagated, according to 
the narrative of Scripture. If our Lord not only did wmrks appar- 
ently surpassing human power, but likewise expressl^r declared that 
He did those ■worlds by the power of God, and in witness that the 
Fatlier had sent Him if the Apostles not only wrought works of a 
similar kind to those of their Master, but also expressly declared that 
they did so in His name ; the miracles, as thus interpreted by those 
who wrought them, become part of the moral as well as the sensible 
evidences of the religion wMch they taught, and cannot be denied 
without destro;png both kinds of evidence alike 

^*The scientitic question relates to the possibility of supernatural 
occmrences at all; and if this he once decided in the negative, Chris- 
tianity as a religion must necessarily he denied along ivith it. Some 
moral precepts niay indeed remain, which may or may not have been 
first enunciated by Christ, but wiiicli in themselves have no essential 
connexion with one person more than with another ; hut all belief in 
Christ as - tlie great Example, as the teacher sent from God, as the 
crucified and risen Saviour, is gone, never to retmn. The perfect 
Hinlessm ss of His life pd conduct can no longer be held before us as 
our type an<I pattern, if the works which lie professed to perform by 
Divine powder w^ere either not performed at all or were performed by 
huiuan science and skill. Ho mystery impenetrable by human rea- 
son, no doctrine incapable of natural proof, can be believed on His 
authority; for if He professed to work miracles, and wrought them 
n(n>i what w’aiTant have we for the trastivorthiness of other pai1;s of 
HIb teaching?^^ (Aids to Faith^ pp. 4, 5.) 

An aide and thoughtful witer on Miracles,*^ in the Clmstian 
Kemembrancer, puts the necessity of miracles as evidence of our 
LoreVs Divine Natum in the following point of view: — 

^ Truths, such as * God is a Spirit,^ or ^ Bo unto others as you 
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would thejr should do uiito yon/ are abstract truths, resting on funda- 
mental principles in the human mind. They therefore appeal to the 
hiuDian mind for their evidence, and to nothing else. By a mental 
process they are transformed from the sphere of feeling or inttdtion into 
that of logic, and when we appeal to an innate sense for their truth we 
simply ^peal to the consciousness of every man to say whether this 
process has not been rightly performed. But the proposition, God 
was incarnate in Jesus Christ for the deliverance of the world, is of a 
totally different nature. It is not an abstract truth, but a historical 
fact, and consequently by no power of intuition could we assure our- 
selves of its truth. However much the fact embodied in these words 
may answer to a want and longing in the heart, however much 
the thought of it may thrill our nature to its very depth, stOl this is 
no proof of its truth. This very want and longing has given rise to 
many pretensions, which, alas ! we know to have been baseless. That 
God was incarnate in Christ Jesus is a fact which must rest upon 
evidence just as any other historical fact. There is no power of clair- 
voyance in the human mind by which we can see its truth indepen- 
dent of evidence. 

But this writer not only fails to perceive that the Christiardty he 
adopts is a histoiical fact resting upon evidence, but that it is a super- 
natoal fact, and consequently, that it needs evidence of a peculiar 
kind. It is evident that to prove that our Lord was Incarnate God 
we need not only evidence that He lived and died, that His life was 
blameless, and that He spake as never man spake, — all this would 
prove that He was wonderful among the sons of men, — ^but we need 
something more before we can acknowledge the justice of His claim 
to be the Son of God. That he was God Incarnate was a fact above 
nature \ it could, therefore, only be proved by a manifestation above 
nature, that is by miracle. 

‘^This is so important that it merits further consideration. We 
say that the fact that Christ was Gocl being a supernatural fact could 
oidy he proved by a supernatural manifestation. Now this assertion 
rests upon a fundamental principle of all our knowledge. We cannot 
know things according to that which they are in themselves, but only 
in and through the phenomena they manifest ; and hence our judg- 
ment as to what anything is, is entirely dependent on the manifesta- 
tions connected with it. How, for instance, do we satisfy ourselves 
as to the nature and identity of anything ? Supposing a substance is 
presented to a chemist, and he is asked to determine of what nature 
it is, how does he proceed ? He begins by carefully observing all its 
qualities, and noting the phenomena to which it gives rise, in any 
circumstances in which it may be placed. He places it in every pos- 
sible relation, and notes the signs and tokens which are manifested. 
If it should happen that these phenomena are identical with those of 
any previously known substance, the identity of the substance in- 
quired about mth that substance is determined. But should the 
phenomena manifested be altogether unknown and strange, it is im- 
mediately set down as a new substance, and the idea we have of that 
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substance is construct^ out of the phenomena it manifests. In the 
same way the naturalist m-oceeds in determining the various species 

01 plants and annxials. He observes nAt aaItt ■n’hiaraTi/>oi 


uiib, ill me case oi ammais, actions and iiabits : and from 

these he IS enabled to conclude as to the presence or absent of miiS 
and intelligence, and generally as to the inner nature. In the same 
way, Iw a process of induction, we judge of the characters and mental 
capacities of those among whom we mix. We are in no doubt when 
we are in tne presence of a fellow-being with human nature and sym- 
pathies ^e ourselves. We see his inmost nature manifested m a 
thousand out^d tokens, from which we draw an almost instantane- 
ous and infallible conclusion. 

of nature 

of Chnat. If He e^bited in His words and actions only what was 
human, ^ unavoidable conclusion must he that He was nothine 
more. Whatever r^son we inay have for putting faith in His trutf 
^d goodness, still had He claimed to be the Son of Gfod and ex- 
tobited no sign we must have supposed that He was under a dSom 
(te the other hand, if m is words and deeds He exhibited tokens 
above ^ we imght not be able from these tokens, taken by tW 
fo oondude that He was God, but we could certaMv con- 
clude that in Him was more than toat' 

“But the matter may be put in even a stronger light. As we can. 
not feow things m themselves, but only in and through their outward 
m_^estations, so we cannot think the existence of any bein^fr reSn 
W1& the tlimgs of this world without supposing the outward tokens 
under which it is revealed to us. AccordSg to this principfe miradS 
^ the natural and necessary consequence of the Godhead m m 

f “Lssrosisss SiS, .“Is 

human muI But just in the same way would itVe Snt toH 
aroMd Him that His nature transcended that of man If He were 
twLT® r ““i there would be some outward token to nSsI 
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years Mve been devised to explain tbe nature of that manifestation 
that took place in Obrist, all agree in this, that He was more than man. 

"Miracles are tbns tbe natural and necess^ consequence of tbe 
Godhead in Cbiist ; so necessary indeed that it is impossible to tbink 
Him truly God and imagine them absent : just as we cannot tbink 
man existing witbont a certain conformation of body, and certain acts 
wMcb are tbe appropriate expression of humanity, so no more can we 
tbink tbe Godhead in Christ without imagining those manifestations 
which are the tokens of God.” (Ghristian EemembranceTy October 1863.) 


HOTE % p. 14. 

The moral results of Chiistianity when they are appealed to as 
evidence, appear more strongly in that light when regarded in con- 
nexion with prophecy, in which connexion Pascal views them 

“Prophetie avec raccomplissement. Ce quiaprecdd^ et ce qui a 
suivi J. 0 . 

" Les riches quittent leur Hen, &c. Qu’est-ce que tout cela t C^est 
ce qui a 4 t 4 pr 4 dit si longtemps auparavant. Depuis 2,000 ans aucun 
paien n^avait adore le Dieu des Juim, et dans le temps pr 4 dit la foule 
des paiens adore cet unique Dieu. Les temples sont detruits, les rois 
nieme se soumettent h la croix. Qu’est-ce que tout cela C’est Tesprit 

de Dieu qui est repandu sur la terre Effundam spiritum 

meum, {Joel ii. 28.) Tous les peuples etaient dans rinficlelite et dans 
la concupiscence ; toute la terre fut ardente de charite : les princes 
quittent ieurs grandeurs ; les filles souffrent le martyre. D’oti vient 
cette force? &est que le Messie est arrive. Voiik Teffet et les 
marques de sa venue.^^ (vol. ii. ed. Fougeres^ pp, 273, 277.) 

NOTE 3 , p. 17. 

GenebaIj statements of the evidence of miracles are current in the 
Fathers, who insist upon that argument in their controversies with 
the heathen, as modem apologists do in their defence of Christianity 
against the infidel. TertuUian, after stating the Eternal Sonship 
and immaculate Conception of our Lord, says; " Becipifce interim 
banc fabulam, simiiis est vestris, dum ostendimus quomodo &mstu$ 
prohetur. ..... Quern igitur [Judsei] solummodo hominem 
prsesumpserant de iiumilitate, sequebatur uti magum estimarent de 
potestate, cum ille verbo d£emonia de hominibus excuteret, csecos 
relumiiiaret, leprosos purgaret, paralyticos restringeret, mortuos 
denique veiiio redcleret vit% elementa ipse famiilaret, compescens 
pxocellas et freta ingrediens, ostendens se esse Logon Dei, 1 e. Verbum 
niud primordiale priinogenitum.” At the moment of His death upon 
the cross, — " Dies, meclimu orbem signante sole* subducta est * « 
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. * . . Eum mtiadi casnm relatmn in axcanis vestris habetis.’^ 
The crowning miracles of the Eesnrrection and Ascension followj upon 
the strength of which Tertnliian says : Et Caesares credidissent 
super Ch^to, si ant Csesares non essent secnlo necessarily ant si et 
dmstiani potnissent esse Cassares/^ {A^pologeticus, c. 21.) 

AmoMns appeals to the evidence of miracles: "Ergone inqniet 
aliqnis, Dens ille est Christns? Dens respondebimns. Postnlabit, 
an se ita res habeat, qnemadmodnm dicimns, comprobari, Nnlla major 
est comprobatioy c^nam gestamm ab eo fides rernm” He then 
ennmerates the Gospel miracles : “ Ergo Hie mortalis ant nnns fait e 
nobis cnjns imperimn, cnjns vocem, InYaletndines morbi, febres, atqne 
alia corporum cmciamenta fagiebant 1 Unns fnit e nobis qni redire 
in corpora jamdndnm animas prsecipiebat inflatas ? . . . • Unns 
fnit e nobis qni, deposito corpora innnmeris se hominnm prompta in 
luce detexit? qni sermonem dedit atqne accepit, docnit, cast%ayit, 
admonnit ? qni ne iLli se falsos vanis imaginationibns existimarent, 
semel, itemm, saspins familiaii coilocntione monstravit/' (Adverms 
GenteSf lib. i. c. 42, et seq.) For the truth of the miracles he refers to 
the evidence of testimony : Sed non creditis gesta haec. Sed qm ea 
conspicati sunt fieri, et sub ocnlis snis videmnt agi, testes optiroi, 
certissimiqne anctores et credidernnt base ipsi et credenda posteris 
tradidemiit. . . . Sed ab indoctis hominibns et rndibns scripta sunt, 
etidcirco non sunt facili anditione credenda. Tide ne magis base 
fortior causa sit, enr ilia sint nnllis coinquinata mendaciis, mente 
simplici prodita, et ignara lenociniis ampliare/^ (cc. 54, 58.) 

Abfuit ergo ab his" says Lactantins, ‘^fingendi voluntas et astntia, 
qnoniam rades fuerunt. Quis posset indoctns apta inter se et 
cohoerentia fingere. Kon enim qnsestns et commodi gratia religionem 
istam commenti sunt, qnippe qni et prceceptis et reipsa earn vitam 
seenti sunt qim et volnptatibns caret, et omnia qnse habentnr in 
bonis spemit." (Divin. Inst, y, 2^) 

Athanasius, in a passage in the De Incamatione Terbi," marshals 
the great miracles of our Lord’s ministry and life into one Ions? 
evidential array, the conclusion being : ofrws? iK rtav fyycap dijf yvmdel'i) 
ot/K Mpoiiros dXKd &€o0 d^vafxis Kal 'K6yos iffrlp 0 ravra ipya^6juL6vos. . . . 
rh IB&p attrbp rds p6crovs Id^jxevov, ev afs inr6mLTai. rb Mpdnnvov yivot 
dpOpojTTOP Kal 0^ 6sbp 'byeXro. . . . . . rh yap Id^v aMv dTTQQi.b6vra rh 
Xotiroy, ots ij yiv€<n$ iviXa\p€, Kal rod iK yeuerijs rv<pXoO robs depdaXpobs 6,Poi- 
yovraf obK h,p ivivSyre r^p Mpdrittov bwoKeifiipi^p abrtp yivetny, Kal ra^rys 

€pat hiifUQvpybp rovrop Kal toiw¥- (c. 1 8.) A modem writer would have 
stated the argument both of Athanasius and TertuIIian more accurately, 
and said not that such miracles proved that the worker was the Word, 
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tlie Son of God, mere men liaving been Divine agents in miraculous 
operations, but that they were a guarantee to the truth of the dedara^ 
tim of the worker, if He pronounced Himself to be the Son of God. 

Angnstine speaks of miraculons evidence as the evidence upon 
which the Apostles relied in commencing the conversion of the 
world: “Qtd enim Christum in came resurrexisse, et cum ilia in 
cesium ascendisse non viderant, id se vidisse narrantibus » . . . . 
credebant/' {I)e Civit JDei, xsil 5.) And to the objection why 
miracles were not continued, he answers that miracles were necessary 
at first for the propose of evidence, but not afterwwds : Necessarla 
fuisse piinsquam crederet mundus, ad Jtoc ut crederet mxindus.^' 
{Ibid, c. 8.) Origen, whose works present a striking mixture of 
obsolete fanciful speculation and intellectuai modem criticism, 
meets Celsus with the argument of imracles. ^‘Celsus,” he says, 
"unable to deny the miracles of Jesus, calumniates them as 
works of magic ; and I have often had to combat him on this 
ground.” {Gontra Gels. lib. ii. s. 48.) He appeals in the spirit of a 
modern writer on evidences to the deep and permanent effects of our 
Lord^s Besurrection upon the Apostles, and the change which took 
place in their whole conduct after this alleged event, as evidence of 
the tmth of that event. " The zeal with which they devoted them- 
selves to the work of conversion, encountering every danger, is a 
clear proof of the truth of the Besurrection of Jesus ; for they could 
not have taught with this earnestness had they feigned such an event ; 
they could not have inculcated contempt of death upon others, and 
exemplified it themselves.” (Ibid. s. 56.) He observes how few the 
cases of persons raised from the dead in the Gospels are, and that if 
such cases were spurious, there would have been more of them. 
*071 di /cal P€/cpovs avlarii, Kal odx earc ir'Kdfffia twp rd ypatpdvruPf 

TaplcTTaraL iK rod, d plv TrXdafia ^v, rroKKoh dvaycypdi>6aL robs dvaardvras, 

iirel b* oi/K 'icrri TrXdfffia irdvv d/aptdpc'^rovs \e\ixdac, {Ibid, C. 48.) 

Chrysostom uses Origen^s argument : "Had Christ not really risen 
from the dead, how do we account for the fact that the Apostles, who 
in their behaviour to Him living had shewn such weakness and 
cowardice that they deserted and betrayed Him, after His death 
shewed such zeal that they laid down their lives for Him 1 ” {In S, 
Ignatium, tom. ii. p- 599.) The Besurrection of Christ, as being His 
own act, not brought about by the instrumentality of another agent, 
visibly acting in His behalf as the medium of the operation of the 
miracle (which was the manner in which the other resurrections 
mentioned in Scripture had taken place), is regarded as in and oX 
Itself a proof of His Divinity. " His body,” says Atbaiiasius, ‘'as 
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having a common nature with our own, was mortal and died ; hut, 
vnamiuch as it was united with the W ord^ could not incur comvption^ 
but on account of the Word of God dwelling in it loas incorruptible* In 
the same Body were fulfilled two apparent opposites, both that it 
underwent death, and that death and corruption, by reason of the 

indwelling Word, were abolished Inasmuch as the Word 

could not die, Init was immortal, He assumed a Body that was able 
to die, in order that He might offer it up for the sake of all, and that 
the same Word, by reason of His junction to that Body, might destroy 
him that hath the power of deathd^ {Be Incarn. § 20.) Chrysostom 
singles out the peculiarity of the miracle of the Eesuxrection — 
t6 iavT6y rim Sijmo-OaL dmarfy. (In Joan, xxiv. tom. viii. p. 136.) 

But while the Fathers appealed familiarly to the evidence of 
miracles in behaK of the truth of Chiistianity, there w'ere particular 
kinds of belief strong in the minds of the Fathers, and of their age, 
which prevented the argument of miracles from assuming in their 
hands the compactness and stringency which it has gained in the 
hands of modern writers on evidence. Of the kinds of belief to which 
I refer, the first was their acceptance to a certain extent of the “ dis- 
pensation of Paganism/' to use Dr. Newman's phrase {Arians, p. 89), 
and with it of certain miraculous inetensions which Paganism had put 
forth ; the second was their belief in magic. A writer on evidence 
in the present age, in urging the evidence of miracles to the divine 
nature and mission of Christ, is not incommoded hy any strong 
belief existing either in his own mind or in the age, in the reality of 
any supernatural, demonstrations outside of the course of miraoles 
which constitute the evidences of revelation, and standing in a posi- 
tion of rivalry to them. The Scripture miracles, if proved, thus 
stand alone in his plan of defence as true and admitted miracles, 
and the inference from the truth of the miracles to the truth of the 
doctrines is an unimpeded step, there being no counteracting force in 
the confessed existence of supernatural action under a false religion, 
or from a corrupt and evil power, which has to he allowed and 
accounted for, in drawing the evidential conclusion. But the Fathers 
believed that supernatural powers had been bestowed by Providence 
on various occasions, under Paganism; and they had also a strong and 
undouhting belief in magic and a diabolical source of sapernatuxal ex- 
hibitions. The argument of miracles in their hands therefore was an 
obstructed and qualified argument, maintained in conflict wi.th various 
counter admissions ; and the conclusion from it, though undoubting 
and Ml, was not given in the summary and rigorous form in which 
a popular school of writers on evidence has put it 
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1. Tlie general attitude of the early Chnrch toward the heathen 
world somewhat differed from that of modem Ohristendoiou The 
doctriiie of the Logos imder the treatment of the Alexandrian school 
imparted a systematic form and theological basis to a higher estimate 
of Paganism: for in. the eye of that school the dispensation of 
Paganism, so far as it contained truth, was hut a lower part of one 
large dispensation, which our Lord, as the Divine Eeason, had insti- 
tuted and carried on for the enlightenment of the human race, and of 
wMck the Gospel was the consummation ; heathens and Christians 
were, though in a different measure, still alihe partakers of that 
one ‘ Light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world and 
all mankind, as brought into union and fellowship by that common 
participation, formed one religious society and communion — one 
Church.'^ (Augmtmian Doctrine of Predestination^^, iij,) 

Such a Divine element being recognized in Paganism, the next 
step was that a certain authority was attached by the early Fathers in 
various instances to ancient Pagan legend and traditions of miraculous 
appearances and inteipositions. Cases of special Divine interposition 
in the Gentile world are recognized in Scripture. 

Scripture gives us reason, to believe, says Dr. Kewman, ‘Hhat the 
traditions, thus originally delivered to mankind at large, have been 
secretly reanimated and enforced by new communications from the 
unseen world, . . . The book of Genesis contains a record of the dis- 
pensation of natural religion, or paganism, as weE as of the patriarchal. 
The dreams of Pharaoh and Abimelech, as of Kebuchadnezzar after- 
wards, are instances of the dealings of God wnth those to whom He did 
not vouchsafe a written revelation. ... Let the book of Job be taken 
as a less suspicious instance of the dealings of G od with the heathen. 
Job was a Pagan in the same sense in wmch the Eastern nations axe 
Pagans in the "present day. He lived among idolaters, yet he and his 
friends had cleared themselves from the superstitions with which the 
true creed was beset: and, whEe one of them^vas divinely instructed 
by dreams, he himself at length heard the voice of God out of the 
whirlwind. . . . Scripture, as if for our full satisfaction, draws back 
the curtain further stEl in the history of Balaam. There a bad man 
and a heathen is made the oracle of true Divine messages. . . . And 
so in tlie cave of Endor, even a saint was sent from the dead to join 
the company of an apostate king, and the sorceress whose aid he was 
seeking. Accordingly, there is nothing unreasonable in the notion, 
that there may have been heathen poets and sages, or sibyls again, 
in a certain extent divinely illuminated, and organs through whom 
religious and moral truth was conveyed to their countrymenJ^ 
{Arians^ p. 89.) 

But the Fathers went further, and recognised Pagan supernatural 
events as occuiTmg in the common stream of Pagan history, a^rart 





from any coimectioii witli or relation to tlie sacred people. Certain 
Pagan miracles, especially some wMch. occur in Roman Mstoiy, Jiad 
gained a respectable place in the works of heatben historians, the 
same list recurs in different Fathers, and Minutius Felix (Octavim^ c. 
27), Lactantius {Bimn. Inst. lib. ii c. 8), Tertullian {A'pol, c. 22), and 
Augustine (De Givit Dd, lib. x. c. 16), extend a kind of acceptance to 
them.^ The latter Father exhibits perhaps more of a critical spirit 
than Ms predecessors, and in touching on the subject of natural 
marvels, especially the existence of certaiu extraordinary nations 
wMch was asserted in geographical books of that age, says, “ Sed omnia 
genera hominum quse limniur esse credere non est necesse.^' (Dg 
Givit Dei, xvi. 8.) He supposes himself pressed by an objector who 
reminds him that if he discredits the marvels of secixlar writers he 
will have to account for Ms belief in those of Scripture, but he dis- 
owns the dilemma. Quod propterea poterunt dicere, ut respondendi 
nobis angustias ingerant: quia si dixeximus, non esse credendum, 
seripta ilia miraeuiorum injSrmabimus ; si autem credendum esse con- 
cesserimus, confirmabimus mimina paganorum. Sed nos non habemus 
necesse omnia credere qu£e continet historia gentium, cum et ipsi inter 
se historici, sicut ait Yairo,permultadissentiaiLt.^^ {Be Giv. Dei, xxi. 
6.) Later writers however of reputation have acknowledged Pagan 
miracles ; Dante {Be MoiiarcUa, Hb. ii. 0. 3) ranlis certain recorded in 
Boman history as evidences, among other proof, of the divine authority 
of the Roman empire. And even our theologian Jackson entertains 
the idea of supeinatmal visitations under Paganism. 

^ Such a partial recognition however of Pagan legends and reports of 
Sttpeniaturul occurrences must be distingaished from the appeals which the 
Fathers sometimes make to heathen m;ycIiology, in defence of Christianity 
against heathen objections— appeals which have the force of an argimien- 
turn ad hominem. Tims when heathen opponents taunted the Christians 
with the iguominious death of Him whom they asserted to be the Son of 
God, Justin Martyr encountered them with facts from their own inytho- 
logy— the miserable earthly fates which some of Jove’s sons had met — 
' A.<rK\'t]'Kihv Kal depairevT^v KepavmOhTa dpoXeXevdSvai els Qvpav6v‘ 

AL6vvaop BtaaTrapaxdivra* ’Hpa^'X^a Toptap iavrbp n-vpl B6pra. 

Apol I 21.) Though he also considex's these coarse and fabulous pictures 
of the sulferings of heroism in pagan m}i;hology as an intentional travesty 
of the sufferings and persecutions of the Messiah, inspired by diabolical cun- 
ning, in order to confuse men, and blind them to the notes of the Messiah 
when He came — rd p.v&OTtot.pBivTa tirh tQp TroLTfrQp dirdry xal draytayy tqv 
dp6p{ijirebv yipovs elppaOai dvoBeUpvp.€P KaT* h^pyeiav rQv (pa^XbJv BaLpdpwp. 
(Apol. i. s. 54.) So Tertulhan, in speaking of the Incarnation says, 
** Eecipite hanc fabuiam ; similis est vestiis, dum ostendimus quomodo 
Ohristus prohetur. Sciebant et qiti penes vos ejtwmdi fahulas amulm ad 
deMmdmmn verUaMs istiusmodi prrBministraverunt, veritimim esse Chxns- 
turn.” {Apul. c. xxi.) " 
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"As tlie end and pnroose which. Homer assigns^ for the apparitions 
of Ms gods, so are both fliese, and many other particidar cmcninstances 
of Ms gods assisting the ancient heroics, such as might justly breed 
offence to any serious reader, if a man should avouch them in earnest, 
or seek to persuade him to expect more than mere delight in them. 
Yet I cannot think that he would have feigned such an assistance, 
unless the valour of some men in former times had been extraordinary, 
and more than natural. Which supernatural excellency in some before 
others, could not proceed but from a supernatural cause. And thus 
far his conceit agrees with Scripture ; that there were more heroical 

3 >mts in old times than in later, and more immediate directions from 
od for managing of most wars. And from the experience hereof, the 
ancient poets are more copious in their hyperbolical praises of their 
wortMes, than the discreeter sort of later poets durst be, wMlst they 
wrote of their own times. Hot that the ancient were more licentious, 
or less observant of decorum in tMs Mnd of fiction than the other ; 
hut because the manifestation of a Hiviue power in many of their 
victories was more seen in ancient than in later times.” {Gomments 
upon the Greedy hk. i. ch. xi. xii.) 

I quote this passage from Jackson as, though a milder and more 
modified specimen, a specimen in a modem divine of the spirit favour- 
able to Pagan supernatural events in the Fathers. 

2 . But the diSerence between the patristic treatment of the argu- 
ment of miracles, and its treatment in the hands of our own popular 
writers on evidence, is due mainly to another source, viz., the belief of 
the Fathers in magic. The Fathers held the popular ideas of their 
age on tMs subject, and wrote under a strong and genuine conviction 
^hat there was such an art as magic, and that it had real powers and 
could produce real supernatural effects ; from wMch effects they were 
bound to distinguish tme miracles, wMch came from a Divine source 
and were wrought for the proof of a Diviue revelation. The class of 
enchanters or wizards — magi^prcestigiatores— did. not figure in their eyes 
as the mere creation of legend and fancy, hut as a class possessed of 
real po-wers. The source of these powers was held to be the relation 
in which these persons stood to daemons and evil s|)irits. The order 
of J^monSj their origin, their nature, and the place Which they are 
permitted to occupy in the world, are discussed with much more 
boldness and more attempt at accuracy and detail in patristic theology 
than in modem ; and the early writers introduce, in addition to the 
Scripture notices of devils, the material of tradition and the theories of 
Alexandrian Platonism. Augustine (De Giv, B&% viii. 14 et seq.) com- 
ments upon Porphyr/s division of the rational universe, wMoh waa 
the Platonic one : " Omnium inquiunt animalium, in quibus est aninm 
xationalis, tripartita divisio est, in Decs, homines, deeinones. Dii 
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^celsMsimum locum tenant, homines mfiamm, d»aiones mediuiT 
k lA ®®‘> liomimim in tern, in aere dwmomnn." 

“0* otyect to the existence of an order of 

nfsri“”Ar“S’;ss“/:-S 

L aS sSptte!' fa'^^aq^c 

•enoii. .•*«“*>”> et 

rta™ «i<. i „ i«S.aiftt “r 

inter mortaleiii immortalemmip fp i-n+o-» ^ 

™«eio.. »«...ti, ..tou. ..i.SSSSS’™ 

tomioibns commonuiteE dominator Sle ten® 

m^SS •» lootanta W fiiiS 

citto SriSSS.*” n • r ““ 

inquinarit. Turn in ccelum ob mulierum congressibus 

temm. Siceosmlirrantb^T ^ 

Inst. lib. ii. c. 15.) “ ^ sateUitea.” (Mnn. 

the Jathera^dentmed^tM^ Hatonista revered, but which 

and heathen vuitera f CMatian 

natural e.ffects produced bv 

“ascribes to these the divinLions“of thetf’^*'’^’”V‘‘^® ^ugiMtine, 
foresight of prophets and 1? 1 ^ soothsayers, the 

(miraciih magorum) (Be Oiv I)J i ••• miracles of wizards” 

reaponaeaofthehea 4 e™wnd^-t-^ Tertullian attributes the 
aeweUaathe ofprophecy, 

alesest : hoe anc-cK et imot: “ Omnia spiritus 

orhisillis locus unus eat ouod' ^%ue sunt : totas 

qtwmenimtiaut,velocitasi^ijJ^^ facile sciunt 

cnlatoriis pracstigiis ludunt bab- .^i* " " ' miracula cir- 
Wis ludunt, habentes d^monum assistentem sibi 
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potestateiii/^ (dpol cc. 22, 23.) Justin Maityr (Apol lib, 1 s. 5), 
Irensens {GoiitmSmr, ii. c. 32), Lactantius (jOimn. Inst. lib. ii. 0. 15) use 
tbe same language. So too Minutius FeMx ; “Magi quoque non 
tantum sciunt dasmoiias, sed eiiam quicquid miractili ludunt, per 
dsemonas faciunt ; iilis adspirantibus et infundentibus/^ 
c. 26.) So too Augustine : “ Adclimus etiam et bumanarum et magi- 
caiunij id est per bomines deemonicariim artium, et ipsorum per 
seipsos dsemomim multa niiracula.'’ (De Gw. I)e% xxi* 6.) And be 
argues for tbe reality of true or divinely-wrougbt miracles from tbe 
fact of these miracles of inferior and diabolical origin : “ Quainobrem 
si tot et tanta niiritica Dei creatnra utentibus bumanis artibus fiunt, 
ut ea qui nesoiunt opinentur esse divina : si magorum opera, quos 
nostra Scriptura veneficos et incantatores vocat, in tantum deemones 
extollere potuenmt. .... quanto magis Bens potens est facere quse 
infidelibus sunt incredibilia.*' (Ibid.) Origen accounts for tbe power 
of magicians, by tbe help partly of bis mysterious theory of words, 
which be applies to this subject, intimating that a power is exerted 
over dasinons by tbe knowledge and utteiunce of their true names, in 
tbe language of their own appropriate regions : Aid Kal Uvarat. ravra 
rb, 6v6[xaT(x 'h^yofi^va fierd rivos rod crvfi^vovs airots elpfxo^' HWa dk /card 
AlyvTTTtav 4^€p6pL€va iirl tivQp baifxdviov rQv rdBe pi.6va Bvvafihiav, 

Kal dXKa Kard r^-jv Ilepcrwp BidXeKToy iirl dXKosv Bwafiiiav "Ort 

oi irepl r7}v ’xpijG’Lv rCiv iwcpBuiP Beivol iffTopovCLP^ otl r^v a^rijv €7r<adijiP 
eiT^pra fih ry obcelq. Bia\4KTip, iarip ipepy^crai, Sirep iirayyiTOierai tj in-cpdij 

(Gontra Gels. lih. L 8. 24, 2^1) 

Such being tbe belief of tbe Fathers in tbe reality of magic, a 
belief which they expressed either with simplicity or with ingenious 
and philosophical additions, according to tbe character of tbe writers, 
bow did they distinguish true miracles wrought in evidence of a 
Divine communication from tbe supernatural results of magic ? They 
bad different modes of meeting this objection, and establishing tbe 
Divine source of tbe Gospel miracles. They appealed to tbe greatness, 
majesty, and sublimity of the latter, which were of such a kind that 
no magic bad ever professed to produce anything like them. Our 
Lord^s Resurrection especially was regarded as intrinsically a Divine 
act, being, as it was, a miracle sui generis, pot wrought by any interme- 

^ Professor Blunt, in bis “ Lectures on tbe Early Fathers,’" has a note 
upon this theory of names put forth by Origen ; in which, however, he 
erroneously supposes the theory to he connected in Origen’s meaning with 
Christian exorcism, and the exertion of miraculous powers within the 
Church, whereas Origen is not speaking of Christian miracles, but of heathen 
and Jewish magic, and only proposes the theory in that connectiom 
(Blunt, p. sgg.) 
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diate agentj any person mtervening between the Invisible Supexnatoral 
Powder and tbe subject of that power, but wrought by our Lord Him- 
self upon Himself : Himself in death restoring Himself to life. (See 
below, p. 197.) Magicians, says Chrysostom, speaking even of the 
miracles of our Lord's ministry, have wrought miracles, but not 
SUcJl miracles'' — 7iJ^Tes ctiihuo. iroioOcrt, d\X’ 0^ Totaura votoOcrt ffTjfiCLa^ 
(tom. sii. p. 32.) Potestis aliq^uem nobis designare," says Arnobius, 
monstrare ex omnibus dlis magis qui unquam fuere per secula, 
consimile aliquid Christo miUesima ex parte qui fecerit?" (Adv, 
GenteSf lib. i c. 43.) The manner and mode in which Christ wrought 
His miracles, without any of the low forms and fantastic utterances 
and repetitions of magic, by a simple word or touch, is also observed. 
“We may also with St. Irenmus^ observe,’' says Barrow, “that Jesus, 
in performing His cures and other miraculous works, did never use 
any profane, shly, fantastic ceremonies ; any muttering of barbarous 
names or insignificant phrases ; any invocation of spirits, or inferior 
powers ; any preparatory purgations, any mysterious circumstances 
of proceeding, apt to amuse people ; any such unaccountable methods 
or instruments as magicians, enchanters, diviners, circulatorious 
jugglers and such emissaries of the devil, or self-seeking impostors, 
are wont to use ; hut did proceed altogether in a most innocent, 
simple, and grave maimer, with a majestic authority and clear sin- 
cerity, becoming such an agent of God as He professed Himself to 
be.'' (Vol. V. p. 205.) 

But the great token by which the Fathers distinguished the miracles 
of the Gospel, those supernatural works which bore witness to our 
Lord's Divine mission, from the miracles produced by thaumaturgy 
and the powder of inferior spirits, ^vas the evidence of prophecy. The 
body of miracles which testified to our Lord as the Messiah, coincided 
and fitted in with a whole series of prophetical indications which had 
commenced with the beginning of things, i,e. with the fall of the first 
man, and had been sustained continuously almost to the very advent 
of our Lord. From the first page of the old Testament to the last a 
constant promise w-asheld out of the coming of One who should redeem 
mankind — a Great Deliverer who should save His people from their 
sins, and plant a new- dispensation, a Divine kingdom in the world. 
It was evident that when this great Personage, so long pointed out 
by prophecy, came, there must he tokens by which He could be re- 
cognised as the person who was meant by such prophecy, who was the 
true Messiah, to whom all these intimations belonged. When there- 
fore a Personage appeared who claimed to he the Messiah, who an- 
^ Contra Hier. ii. 58. 
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noimced Himself as tlie Head of tMs new kingdom in tiie world,— 
One wii-ose whole life and teaching corresponded to that pretension, 
and who moreover authenticated His character and mission hythe 
most remarkable and astonishing miracles : such an exMMtion of 
miracnlons power must plainly in reason be looked upon not simply 
in itself, but also in connection with that constant voice of prophecy 
which had heralded the approach of a Messiah. Here was a coinci- 
dence—a Great Personage with an extraordinary mission had been 
fredictedy One who professed to be this Great Personage had comey 
bringing the testimony of miracles to the truth of His announcement. 
Such a miraculous demonstration, therefore, could not be regarded in 
the same light as that in which a sudden and unlooked-for outbreak 
of supernatural power would be, some wonderful outburst “which 
came isolated and disconnected with all circ'umstances preceding 
it ; but must be contemplated in conjunction with the antecedent 
posture of things and the antecedent course of revelation. The 
miracles fulfilled prophecy | prophecy therefore was a guarantee to the 
miracles. It was a security for their Divine source — that they really 
were tokens from God The two, as in every case of coincidence, 
confirmed each other. This was the great distinction then which in 
the eyes of the Fathers separated the Gospel miracles in character 
from those miracles which magic and diabolical power could produce. 
Magic might achieve extraordinary effects for the moment and at the 
moment, but it could not create the long antecedent flow of prophecy, 
the long expectancy of revelation, the intimations of the Divine Oracle 
from the beginning of things, the foreshadowings and anticipations 
which had from the first signified the approach of a Messiah, and had 
been the standing oracle in the heart of the holy nation, and, in a 
sense, of mankind. The idea was that miracles, to have their proper 
effect as evidence, must not be a mere present exhibition, but that 
they must have a root in. the past, that they must be the fulfilment 
of and carry out some great antecedent plan and promise, that they 
must fit in with the course of the Divine dispensation, and that they 
must testify to some truth which had already an incipient place in 
the authorized religion. 

Such is the current answer of the Fathers by which they meet the 
objection of magic— prophecy. Should any one object to us,’^ says 
Justin Martyr, ^^that Christ wrought His miracles by magic, we refer 
him to the Prophets.” {A^ot i. 30.) "If,” says Irenseus, "they say 
that the Lord wrought these wonders by illusion— — we 
refer them to the prophetical writings, from which we shall shew 
that all these things were predicted of Him.” {Gontra Hmr, lib. ii. c. 
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32*) “ CelsTis/* says Origen, “ asserts tliat . we are asked wliy we 
belieTe Jesus to be tbe Son of God, we reply that He beaied tli© 
lame and tbe blind, whereas be biniself attributes these works to 
magic. I answer that we hold Jesus to be the Son of God on account 
of these miracles, but on account of them as having been foretold by 
the prophets.” {Contfa GeU, lib. ii s, 48.) “ Know,” says Lactan- 
tius, ^Hbat Christ is believed by ns to be God, not only on account 
of His miracles, but because we see in Him all those things accom- 
plished winch were annotinced by the Prophets. He wrought 
miracles : we might have thought Him a magician as ye think Him, 
and as the Jews ^d, if all the Prophets had not with one mouth fore- 
told that He would do those very tbings. Therefore we believe Him 
to be God, not more from His wonderful deeds than from the Cross 
itself, because that was foretold. Kor therefore do we repose faith in 
His divinity on account of His own testimony, hut on account of the 
testimony of the Prophets, who long before predicted what He would 
do and suffer ;-~a kmd of proof wMch cannot belong to Apollonius, 
or Apuieius, or any of the magicians.” {Divin, Inst. lib. v. c. 3.) 
Augustine takes his stand upon miracles and prophecy together : 
“ Esceptis enirn tot et tantis miracuiis, quae persuaserunt Deum esse 
Christum, propbetim ^.uoque Bivinse fide dignissimm prsecesserunt, 
(iU£e in ido, non sicut a patribus adbuc creduntur implendoe, sed jam 
demonstnantur impletae.” (De Civ. xxii. 6.) 

Jackson represents with tolerable fideHty tbe patristic view : — 

By Christ’s miracles alone considered, they wm not hound ahso* 
lutely to believe He was the Messias, hut hy mnpafiwj them with othe/r 
circumstances, or presupposed truths, especially the Bcriptureh received 
ami approved prophecies of the Messias : though no one for tbe greatness 
of power manifested in it could of itself, yet tbe frequency of them at 
tliat time, and tbe condition of tbe parties on whom they were 
wrought, might absolutely confirm John and bis disciples ; because 
such they were in these and every respect, as tbe evangelical prophet 

bad foretold Messias should wmic Such signs and wonders 

might be vTougbt by seducers. . ... If any man say to you, Lo, here 
is Okrist, or Lo, He is there; believe it mi : for false Glirists shall arise, 
and false prophets, and shall shew signs mid wonders, to deceive, if it 
were pomble, the very elect. And possible it was to have deceived even 
these, if it bad been possible for these not to have tried their wonders 
by the written word” {Comments on the Creed, bk. iii. cb. 20.) 

It was this sense and deep estimate of tbe value of prophecy, as evi* 
tlence of tbe Messiali, and as a voucher for tbe Divine design in, 
and tbe authentic nature of the miraculous evidence accompanying 
Him, that sent tbe Fathers into the region of heathen prophecy, to 
discover and collect the scattered traces of that wider and earlier reve- 
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lation wMcli had from tlie fest sliadowed fortli tMs miglity Person, 
and liad spread dimly and irregularly from the fountain-head of 
prophecy. Their idea was to carry the evidence of a Messiah as 
far as possible — hmlz into the infancy of time, and into the first dawn 
of inspiration j not only that inspiration which had been reposited in 
the sacred hooks, hut that also which had travelled out of the sacred 
line of testimony into the world at large, and scattered itself with the 
ramifications and migrations of the human race : it was to connect the 
Messiah with the first forecast of the future wMcIi had been imparted 
to mankind, and with a great prophetic wish which had thus from 
the first seated itself in the heart of mankind. Thus the Sibylline 
prophecies, which contained as interpreted by Yirgil the original ele- 
ment of a great anticipation, but which had become corrupted by inter- 
polations, were appealed to by the Fathers with the interest and 
fondness of writers who delighted to see the expectation of a Messiah 
rooted in the mind of the human race. (See Aiigustine, De Cm 
xviii. 23 ; Lactantius, Bwi%. Imt, t 6 ; iv. 6, 15.) 

“ It was a sound and healthy feeling/^ says Neander, that induced 
the apologists of Christianity to assume the existence of a prophetic 
element, not in Judaism alone, but also in Paganism,* and to make 
appeal to this, as the apostle Paul at Athens, in proclaiming the God 
of revelation, appealed to the presentiment of the unknown God in the 
immediate consciousness of mankind, and to those forms in which 
this consciousness had been expressed by the words of inspired poets. 
Christianity, in truth, is the end to w’hieh all development of the 
religious consciousness must tend, and of which, therefore, it cannot 
do otherwise than offer a prophetic testimony. Thus there dwells 
an element of prophecy not barely in revealed religion, unfolding 
itseK beneath the fostering care of the divine vintager (John xv.) as it 
struggles onward from Judaism to its complete disclosure in Chris- 
tianity ; but also in religion as it grows wild on the soil of Paganism, 
which by nature must strive unconsciously towards the same end. 
But the apolo^sts . . . . allowed themselves to be imposed upon by 
spurious and interpolated matter. 

Thus, for instance, there were interpolated writings of this descrip- 
tion passing under the name of that mythic personage of antiquity, 
the Grecian Hermes (Trismegistus) or the Egyptian Thoth ; also 
under the names of the Persian Hystaspes (Gushtasp), and of the 
Sibyls, so celebrated in the Greek and Eoman legends, which were 
used in good faith by the apologists. Whatever truth at bottom 
might be lying in those time-old legends of the Sibylline prophecies, of 
which the profound Heraclitus, five hundred years before Christ, had 
said, ^ Their unadorned, earnest words, spoken with inspired mouth, 
reached through a thousand years the consciousness of such a pro- 
phetic element in Paganism, that which in these predictions was sup- 
posed, to refer to the fates of cities and nations, and more particularly 
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to a last and golden age of the world, gave occasion to dlYers interoreta^ 
tions taken from Jewish and Christian points of view/’ 
vol i p. 240.) 

Lactantins claims the tribute of contemporary oracles to onr Lord, 
and reports the response of the Milesian Apollo to the question 
whether Cbiist was ^^God or man” — Qvi)Th^ ^tip Karh «r<£/)/ca, k.tX. {Bimn. 
Imt, ir. 1 3.) The patristic feeling is again represented by J ackson 

Plntarch^s relation of his demoniacal spirits mourning for great 
Pan^s death, about this time, is so strange, that it might perhaps seem 
a tale, unless the truth of the common bruit had been so constantly 
avouched by ear-witnesses unto Tiberius, that it made him call a 
convocation of wise men, as Herod did at our Saviour’s birth, to re- 
solve Mm who this great Pan, late deceased, should be. Thamous, 
the Egyptian master (unknown by that name to Ms passengers, until 
he answered to it at the third caU of an unconth voice, uttered dm 
authore from the land, requestiug him to proclaim the news of great 
Pan’s death, as he passed by Palodes), was resolved to have let ail 
pass as a fancy or idle message, if the wind and tide should grant 
him passage by the place appoiated ; but the wind failing Mm on a 
sudden, at Ms coming thither, he thought it but a little loss of 
breath to call out aloud unto the shore, as he had been requested, 
‘ Great Pan is dead.’ The words, as Plutarch relates, were scarce out 
of his mouth before thejf were answered with a huge noise, as it had 
been of a multitude, sigMng and groaning at this wonderment. 
. . . The circumstance of the time will not permit me to doubt, 
but that under the known name of Pan was intimated the great 
Shepherd of our souls.” (Comments on the Creed^ bk. i. ch, io.> 

But because prophecy was in the judgment of the Bathers wanted 
to guarantee the Bivine source of miracles, and give them their 
proper efiect as evidence, it is not to be considered that the Fathers 
superseded the intrinsic force of miracles, and merged it in prophecy. 
Each of these lands of evidence, in their view, stood in need of the 
other ; miracles to shew who was the object of prophecy, prophecy 
to mark the Divine character of the mii’acles ; but neither of these 
was regarded as sufficient without the other. It was not sujiposed 
that prophecy of itself would be enough to point out the Messiah to 
the wnrld upon His arrival, and give mankind a justification for 
fixing upon a particular individual as being that great Personage. 
For how does the case stand ? A mighty Deliverer and Redeemer of 
mankind from sin and death is announced beforehand, but how is 
He known when He does cornel His office is principally mysterious 
and supernatural, and does not hear witness to itself. The circum- 
stance therefore that One who will Mffi this office is predicted does 
not supersede the necessity of some adequate marks and signs at the 
time to indicate who the predicted Person is, and distinguish Him 
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when He arriyes from others. And the natiu-al mark of such a Per- 
sonage is miracnions power. This in the idea of the Fathers is 
wanted then to point out at the time *Uhe Lamb of God that taketh 
awaj the sin of the world,” as prophecy is wanted to mark that niira- 
cnions power as divinely bestowed and indicative of the Divine will 
Prophecy annonnced beforehand that such a Personage would come ; 
the signs by which He would be recognked, when He did come, must 
depend upon other considerations, viz. are the natural and 
adequate evidences of such a Personage, His character and mission. 
This is a question of jixdgment and reason, with which prophecy has 
nothing to do. Prophecy in proclaiming Him beforehand implies that 
He will be known and distinguishable upon His arrival ; which im- 
plies that He mil be accompanied at tbetime by sufficient evidences ; 
but prophecy does not settle what those evidences are, much less does 
it supersede the need of them. 

The patristic structure of evidence was indeed, like the modem, a 
mixed one, consisting of different materials — ^prophecy, miracles ; the 
remarkable peculiarity of the spread of Christianity in the world, 
that it ascended from the lower classes of society to the upper, and 
not by the reverse process ; and that the new religion was first pro* 
mulgated by rude men unacquainted with learning and rhetoric, and 
gained ground by the force of persnasion, amid persecution and dis- 
couragement, in spite of torture and death; the moral resnlt of Chris- 
tianity, that it converted men from the lowest sensuality to the 
practice of virtue and piety, and wherever it had been received had 
wrought a wonderful change in the habits of manldnd. The patristic 
argument consisted of all these considerations, only not collected into 
the compact body of statement which modem miters have produced, 
but given out as each point happened to suggest itself to the writers 
mind, and occurring often in the midst of other and extraneous matter. 
Even the professed Apologetic treatises of the ancients are deficient in 
plan and method. But the materials of the modem treatises on 
evidence are there ; and with the direct proofs of Christianity the 
collateral also appear, Ineruditos liberalibas disciplinis, et omnino, 
quantum ad istonim doctrinas attinet, impolitos, non peritos gram- 
matica, non armatos, dialectica, non rhetorica infiatos, piscatores 
Christus cum retibus fidei ad mare hujus seculi paucissimos misit” 
(Augustine^ De Givit. Deij xxii. 5.) Lactantins appeals to the rude- 
ness and simplicity of the first promulgators of the Gospel as evidence 
of the genuineness and sincerity of theic own belief in the facts which 
they reported {Div. Imt v. 3), to the progress of the faith under per- 
secution (Ibid. V. 13), to the virtues of Christians, especially their 
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humility and “ equity/^ Le, their all looking upon themselves as equal 
in the sight of G od, and the rich and great among them lowering them- 
selves to the level of the poor : — “ Dicet aHquis, hTonne sunt apud vosj 
aHi pauperes, alii divites ; ahi servi, alii domini I Nonne aliquid inter 
singulos interest ? Nihil : nec alia causa est cur nobis invicem fratram 
nomen impeitiamus, nisi quia pares esse nos credimus.’^ (v. i6.) 
Origen retorts upon Celsus the taunt of the lowly birth and parentage 
of Jesus, and draws an argument for the Gospel from the circum- 
stance of our Lord's surmounting such obstacles : he draws attention 
to the rapid spread of His doctrine, the comprehensive power by 
which it has drawn over to itself wise and unwise, Greek and bar- 
barian, the violent persecutions it enabled them to endure, the difficult 
moral virtues which it enabled them to practise. {Contra Cels, i. 27 et 
seq.) Theswcce.'js of Christianity, that it had gained ground, that it ivas 
believed by such a large part of the world, ^ — this matter-of-fact argu- 
ment has a place in the patristic evidences : Nemo Apollonium pro 
Deo colit,” says Lactantius (Div, Imt. v. 3). This argument has even 
more of a place than might have been expected at that early stage of 
the progress of Christianity; and even before Augustine talked of 
the conversion of the world,'' which when the Roman Empire was 
gained he might colourably do, Origen boasted of the “world's" 
subjugation to the Gospel — <hs piKTjcaL S\op K6orfioy adrt} im^ovKedopra 
{Contfo, Cels, i. 3). 

Indeed, Augustine rhetorically pushes the argument of the success 
of the Gospel to such an extent that he appears at first to assert that 
that success of itself is evidence enough of the trath of Christiaiiity, 
and that besides the miracle of this success no other miracle is wanted. 
^ Si vero per Apostolos Christi, ut eis crederetiir, Resurrexionem atque 
Ascensionem praidicantibus Christi, etiam ista miracula^ facta esse 
non credimt ; hoc nobis unum grande miraculvmi sufficit^ quod earn ter- 
varum orUs sine uDis miraculis credidit." (De Civ, Dei, lib. xxii. c. 5.) 
But when we examine Augustine's argument we find that -what he 
asserts is not that Chi’istianity is independent of the evidence of 
miracles, but that the evidence of the miracles is so strong and over- 
whelming that the fact of their falsehood, in spite of this evidence, 
would he more extraordinary than the fact of their truth. He is 
arguing for the doctrine of the resurrection of the body against the 

^ Ista iiiiracula” alludes in Augustine’s argument to the miracles of 
the Aqiodlcs, by which they confirmed their testimony to our Lord’s Resur- 
rection and Ascension. ** If you do not believe in these miracles,” he 
says, ** you liave to believe in as gi'eat a miracle, the belief in the Resur- 
rection without them,” The special allusion, however, to the Apostolic 
wfiracles is not noeesssuT to the, argument. 
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keattea pMLosopkers wko tkongkt it incredilble : Sed lidelicet 
kommes docti atqiie sapientes acute sibi argumeutaii ^identur 
coutm corponim resuirexionem." (De Gw, Dei, xxiL 4.) And against 
this notion of tke incredibility of tke resurrection of tke body, ke 
urges the fact of our Lord^s bodily resurrection. TMs fact, ke says, 
is now accepted by tke whole world. “ Sed incredibile fuerit aH- 
(piando : eac^jam credidit mundus suUatum Urrenmn, Ckristi corpus 
in cmlum, resurrectionem camis et ascensionem.” (c. 5.) But that tke 
whole world, ke says, should believe that a thing intrinsically incredible 
has taken place is itself incredible. He thus reduces tke philosophers 
to tke dilemma that they must believe something incredible, either 
tke incredible fact itself or tke incredible belief in it ; and therefore that 
the apparent incredibility of tke miracle of Christas Eesurrection is 
no reason against it. Tke argument is rhetorical and not a rigid 
specimen of evidential reasoning ; but what tke argument aims at is 
tke proof of tke truth of tke miracle of our Lord^s Eesurrection, not 
tke conclusion of tke truth of Christianity being independent of that 
miracle. ^^Si rem incredibilem crediderunt, videant quam sint 
stolidi [tke heathen sceptics against whom ke is arguing] qui non cre- 
dunt : si autem res ineredibHis credita est, etiam hoc utique incredi- 
bde est sic creditum esse quod incredibile est.’’ (lUd,) Whj should 
tke resurrection of tke body and tke particular resurrection of our 
Lord’s body be disbelieved as incredible, when if we disbelieve that 
we must believe something else which is quite as incredible. We 
meet the same argument in Chrysostom: Udeev rh d^tSTrttrrov iaxov; 

yhp itpBriv el (rrjp.el(av iiretaap, '3r6Xkq3 fiet^ov rh 6avjm 

dxdvemu {Eom, m, in, Gor, tom. x, p, 45.) 

So again Augustine says {Gontra Ep. ManichcB% c. 5)-— " Ego vero 
Evangelio non crederem, nisi.me catkolicae ecclesise commoveret auc- 
toritas,”— which some might interpret to mean that ke accepted tke 
Gospel upon the testimony of tke Church solely, and did not require 
the proof of miracles. But Thorndike in commenting on this 
passage distlngtdshes between two functions and capacities of the 
Church, one false, the other true ; one, according to which the Church 
was an infallible asserter, and her assertion enough ; the other, accord- 
ing to which the Church was a body of men witnessing to the trans- 
mission of certain doctrines and scriptures, upon certain evidence ; 
witnessing, ie. to the evidence of those credenda, as well as to the 
credenda themselves—such evidence being principaEy inimcles. 
TMs is Thorndike’s fundamental distinction in treating of the autho- 
rity of the Church and the inspiration of Scripture— his answer to the 
dilemma, to which the Eoman divines profess to reduce us upon the 


latter <jxiestioB, urgiBg tliat we receive the inspiration of Scripture 
upon the authority of the Church ; and that therefore we stand com- 
mitted to the principle of the authority of the Church in the fact of 
our belief in the Bible, We do, is Thomclike’s reply, but not to the 
authority of the Church as an infallible asserter, but as a body 
witnessing to the transmission of certain evidence for the inspir- 
ation of Scripture, contained in Apostolic histoiy, — ^viz. the assertion 
of their own inspiration by the Apostles, attested by miracles. He 
explains then Augustine’s statement in accordance with this dis- 
criminating view. The question is whether the authorily of the 
Chnrch as a corporation wonld have moved St. Angustine to believe 
the Gospel hecmm they held it to he true ; or the credit of the Church 
as of so many men of common sense attesting the truth of those reasons 
which the Gospel tenders, why we ought to believe.’^ (Principles of 
Ghfutian Truth, bk. i. ch. iii.) 

The Fathers indeed assign other inferior uses to miracles besides 
the most important puipose of evidence ; such as those of exciting 
and stimulating, awakening men from the torpor of custom ; and in 
the light of this advantage they speak of miracles as an accommoda- 
tion to human 'weakness. Thus Augustine : Quamvis itaquo 
miracula visibnium natuxarum videndi assiduitate viluerunt, tamen 
cum ea sapienter iatiieamurmusitatissimis rarissimisque majora sunt, 
Nam et omni miraculo qnod fit per hominem majus miraoulum est 
homo. Quapropter Deus qui fecit vtisihilia, ccnlum et terrain, non 
dedignatuj facere visibilia miracula in ccbIo et terra qiiihis ad se invisi- 
hilem colendum excitet animum adhuc msihilihus deditumJ^ (Be Cm 
Bdi X. 13.) Chrysostom looks upon miracles in the same light, 
when he accounts for the cessation of the gift of tongues by remarking 
that Christians of that later day did not need such wonders to move 
their faith. " Tongues, as Paul saith, are for a sign not to them 
that believe, bnt to them that believe not. Ye see that God has re- 
moved this sign, not to disgrace but to honour you ; devsigning to shew 
that your faith does not depend upon tokens and signs.’’ (tom. ii, p. 464.) 

In this light too the Fathers \vould seem to view miracles, vfhen 
they join the current miracles of their o^yn age to those of Scripture 
in the evidential office. The Fathers assert u 7 io ore that miracles 
had then ceased ,* yet they speak of miracles taking place in the 
Church then, and even of these miracles witnessing in a sense to the 
truth of the Gk)speL We must reconcile these two conflicting state- 
ments by supposing that they recognized certain powers working in 
and events taking place in the Church, which, though not rising up 
to the level of tbie miracles of Scripture^ still shewed extraordinary 
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Bi-nne actioiij and in tlie degree in wMch tliej did possessed an e^i- 
dential fonction, and kept alive tlie faith of the Church. Chris&n 
doctrine,” says Origen, has its proper proof in the demonstration, 
as the Apostle says, of the Spirit and of power ; of the Spirit in 
prophecy, of power in the miracles which Christians conld then 
work, and of which the vestiges still remain among those who live 
according to the Christian precepts — {Gontm Oeh, 
lib. 1 s. 2.) ** It is a magnitcent act of Jesus, that even to this day 
those whom He wills are healed in His name.” (Ibid, ii. 33.) Ire- 
n0Bus, after asserting that onr Lord’s miracles were verihed by pro- 
phecy, which shewed Him to be the Son of God, adds, Wherefore 
in His name His true disciples no^v i:)erform deeds of mercy :” he 
mentions exorcisms, cures, &c. {Contra Hcer. ii. 32.) “ That Jesus,” 
says Justin Martyr, “ was made man for the sake of the behevers, and 
for the subversion of dsemons, is manifest from what is done before your 
eyes all over the world ; when those who are vexed by daemons, 
whom your own enchanters could not cure, are healed by our Chris- 
tians abjuring and casting out the daemons in the name of Jesus.^^ 
(Apol ii. s. 6.) 0 si audire eos velles,” says Cyprian, quando a 

nobis adjurantur et torquentur. .... Videbis nos rogari ab eis quos 
tu rogas, timeri ab eis quos tu times.” (Ad Bemetr, xv.) Augustine, 
speaMng of the miracles attributed to the interference of the martyrs, 
says, Cui nisi huic fidei attestantur ista miracula iii qua praedicatur 
Christus resurrexisse in came, et in ccelum ascendisse in came? 
Quia et ipsi martyres, . . , pro ista fide mortui sunt, qui haec a 
Domino impetrare possunt, propter cujus nomen occisi sunt.” (De 
Giv, Dei, xxii. 9.) 

I have endeavotixed to state the patristic use of the evidence of 
miracles, and the characteristics by which it was distinguished from 
the modem popular argument. With respect, however, to the 
Fathers’ appeal to this evidence, it must be remembered that their 
recognition of the evidential value of miracles, and of the need of 
them to attest the truth of the Divine nature and office of our Lord, 
is seen more as a great assumption xmderlying the whole fabric of 
patiistj-c reasoning on this subject, than as anything formally expressed 
and developed in statement. The Fathers undoubtedly made deduc- 
tions from the force of miracles as evidence ; but that the person of the 
Messiah and Son of God who came to be the Mediator between God 
and man, and to atone by His death for the sins of the whole world, 
would, when He came, be known and distinguished wholly without 
any miraculous element in His birth, life, or death, simply living in 
and passing through the world m that respect hhe an ordinary man 
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— ^was an idea wMch never even occurred to the mind of any Fatheiy 
and which, had it been presented to him, he would have at once dis- 
carded. The ancients, in their whole representation of the evidence 
of Christ's nature and supernatural office — the evidence that He was 
what He professed to he, the only -begotten Son of God, the Lamb of 
God that took away the sin of the world — assumed the great miracles 
of His Birth, Eesnrrection and Ascension ; the Creed was used not only 
as a statement of our Lord’s Divine character, but as the proof of it as 
well, Christ as a superhuman Personage, the Head of a supernatural 
dispensation, must he known from other men by some adeq^nate marks 
of distinction : the Fathers always took for granted that that dis- 
tinction must be by means of something miraculous : that where there 
was an invisible supernatural, which it was necessary to believe, the 
sign and token of it would be the visible supernatural. The Creed 
stated this miraculous proof, so far as it attached to the person of our 
Lord — His Birth, Eesurrection, and Ascension. The Creed was thus 
in essence a defence as well as an assertion of our Lord’s supernatural 
character — a defence of it upon miraculous grounds. In the very 
act of worshipping Jesus Christ, the Fathers indeed assumed the 
miraculous evidence of who Jesns Christ was ; for to worship a person 
who had lived and died like an ordinary man, with however excellent 
gifts endowed, was an idea which they could not have conceived ; the 
miraculous testimony to His own assertion of His nature was taken 
for granted in the simple prayer, 0 Son of David, have mercy 
upon us.” 

The facts of Christianity,^’ says Archdeacon Lee, “ are represented 
by some as forming no part of its ‘essential doctrines ; ’ they rank, it is 
argued, no higher than its ‘external accessories.’ It is impossible to 
maintain this distinction. In the Christian revelation th& fact of the 
Eesunnction is the cardinal doctrine, the doctrine of the Incarnation 
is the fundamental fact. Christianity exhibits its most momentous 
tniths as actual realities, by founding them upon an historical basis, 
and by interweaving them with transactions and events which rest 
upon the evidence of sense.” (On Miracles^ p. 

Let us beware, in conclusion, of depreciating the groundwork of 
Christian evidence laid down hy the Fathers, because these ancient 
writers entertained some points of belief relating to the class of inferior 
spirits and the art of Magic which are not accepted at the present day. 
Such partial thaumatuigie pretensions as the art of Magic displayed, 
even could we suppose them real, would not interfere with the 
proper force of the miraculous evidences of the Gospel; nor therefore 
was the belief in them inconsistent with a true insight into Christian 


e^'idence. Nor must we forget that tlie most indisciimiiiatuig 1)elief in 
magic and witciicraft continued up to very recent times in the Chris-, 
tian world* The divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
v/hether English or Continental, must have been singularly removed 
from the prejudices and ideas of their times if they were not more or 
less under the induence of the belief in these powers.^ Yet we should 
Justly complain if upon this ground any one refused to allow those 
divines the credit of being able to weigh Christian evidence. Jackson, 
Hammond, Thorndike, and others lived when the popular impression 
of the power of witchcraft to produce sensible supernatural effects upon 
human bodies and minds was strong, and not conjfined to the lower 
and untaught classes, hut shared by the educated. Yet Christian 
evidence was in their day a definite department of theology. Grotius 
had produced a treatise which reigned in our schools, and Pascal 
meditated another, of which the fragmentaiy beginnings are pre- 
served in his “ Thoughts.” Our divines all that time discussed the 
miraculous proofs of Christianity, and shewed themselves quite ade- 
quate to that task. Sir Matthew Hale, in the year 1665, declared 
his own belief in witchcraft upon the occasion of condemning two 
women to death for that crime ; yet it would he a very mistaken 
inference to draw from the existence of such a belief in that eminent 
Christian lawyer, that he could not have a correct perception of the 
evidences of Christianity, or was unequal to draw up a sound and 
rational statement of those evidences. The Fathers partook of the 
popular ideas of their age, which did not however iucapacitate them 
for judging of Christian evidences, or neutralize their statements on 
this subject, 

NOTE 4 , p. 19. 

I THEREFOEE proceed,” says Spinoza, to the consideration of 
the four principles which I here propose to myself to demonstrate, 
and in the following order: ist, I shall begin by shewing that 
nothing happens contrary to the order of nature, and that this order 
subsists without pause or interruption, eternal and unchangeable. I 
shall at the same time take occasion to explain what is to be under- 
stood by a miracle. 2nd, I shall prove that miracles cannot make 
known to us the essence and existence of God, nor consequently 
His providence, these great truths being so much better illustrated 
and proclaimed by the regular and invariable order of nature. . . . 

^ All the nations of Christendom,” says Dr. Hey (Nomsian Professor 
1780-1795), *‘ have so far taken these powers for gi'anted, as to provide legal 
remedies against them. At this time there subsist in this University one 
if not several foundations for annual sermons to be preached against them.” 
{Bishop Kay' s Tertullimij 1 71.) 
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... As nothing is absolntely true save by Divine decree 
alone, it is evident that the universal laws of nature are the very 
decrees of God, which result necessarily from the perfection of 
the Divine nature. If therefore anything happened in nature 
at large repugnant to its universal laws, this wo^uld he ec|_iially 
repugnant to the decrees and intelligence of God ; so that any one 
who maintained that God acted in opposition to the laws of nature, 
would at the same time he forced to maintain that God acted in op- 
position to His proper nature, an idea than which nothing can 
he imagined more absurd. I might shew the same thing, or strengthen 
what I have just said, by referring to the truth that the power of nature 
is in fact the Divine Power ; Divine Power is the very essence of God 
Himself. But this I pass by for the present. Nothing, then, happens 
in nature which is in contradiction with it's universal laws?- Nor this 
only ,* nothing happens which is not in accordance with these laws, 
or does not follow them : for whatever is, and whatever happens, is 
and happens hy the will and eternal decree of God ; that is, as has 
been already shewn, whatever happens does so according to rules and 
laws which involve eternal truth and necessity. Nature consequently 
always observes laws, although all of these are not known to us, wMcn 
involve eternal truth and necessity, and thus preserves a fixed and 
immutable course 

From these premises, therefore, viz. that nothing happens in nature 
which does not follow from its laws; that these laws extend to all 
which enters into the Divine mind ; and, lastly, that nature proceeds 
in a fixed and changeless course j it follows most obvioudy that the 
word miracle can only be understood in relation to the opinions of 
mankind, and signifies nothing more than an event, a phenomenon, 
the cause of which cannot be explained by another familiar instance, 
or, in any case, which the nfurator is unable to explain. I might 
say, indeed, that a miracle was that the cause of which cannot he 
explained by our natural understanding from the known principles of 
natural things 

(2) But it is time I passed on to my second proposition, which was 
to shew that from miracles we can neither obtain a knowledge of the 
existence nor of the prorfdence of God ; on the contraiy, tiat these 
are much better elicited from the eternal and changeless order of 

nature But suppose that it is said that a miracle is that 

which cannot be explained by natural causes ; this may be understood 
in. two ways : either that it has natoal causes which cannot be inves- 
tigated by the human understanding, or that it acimowledges no 
cause save God, or the will of God. But as all that happens, also 
happens hy the sole will and power of God, it were then necessary to 
say that a miracle either owned natural causes, or If it did not, that it 
was inexplicable by any cause ,* in other words, that it was something 
which it surpassed the human capacity to understand. But of any- 

^ Spinoza says in a note,-— By nature here I do not understand the 
material universe only, and its afiections, but besides matter an infinity 
of other things.” 
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tiling in general^ and' of, the particular thing m question, vias. the 
miracle, .which surpasses onr powers of comprehension, nothing what- 
e¥er can he 'kiiomi* For that which we clearly and ' distinctly ti,nder- 
stand must become kno\ni to ns either of itsen, or by sometbing else 
which of itseM* is clearly and distinctly nnclerstood. Wherefore, from 
a miracle, as an incident surpassing our powers of convprehemion, we 
cannot understand anything, either of the' essence or eidstence, or any 
'Other quality of God or nature 

«e ^yherefore, as regards onr niiderstanding, those events which we 
clearly and distinctly comprehend, are mth mnch better right en- 
titled works of God, and refeired to His will, than those which are 
wholly unintelligible to us, although they strongly seize upon onr ima- 
gination and map ns in amazement ; inasinncli as those works of 
nature only which we clearly and distinctly apprehend render onr 
knowledge of God truly sublime, and point to His will and decrees 

with the greatest clearness For if miracles be understood as 

interruptions or abrogations of the order of natui*e, or as subversive of 
its laws, not only could they not give us any hioivledge of God, but, on 
the contrary, they would destroy that which we naturally have, and would 
induce doubt both of the existence of God and of everything else.” 
(Tractatus Theologico-Politicm, c. vi.) 

The argument of Spinoza imder the first head is based upon an 
ambiguity in the meaning of Nature,” one sense of which it uses in the 
premiss, and another in the conclusion. In the premiss, Spinoza nses 
“ Nature ” in the sense of the universe both spiritual and material ; in 
which sense it is true that “ nothing happens in nature which is in con- 
tradiction with its imiversal laws.” For even a miracle, though con- 
trary to the order of the material world, or an interruption of it, is in 
agreement with the order of the universe as a whole, as proceeding 
from the Power of tbe Head of that universe, for a purpose and end 
included in the design of the universe. In the conclusion he slides 
from the universal sense of nature to the sense of nature as this ma- 
terial order of things. The miracle, or violation of the order of nature 
which is pronounced impossible, is the literal historical miracle, which 
is only a contradiction to this visible order of nature. The conclusion, 
then, is not got legitimately out of the premiss. God cannot act in 
opposition to the law and order of the whole universe, in which case 
He would be acting against His own intelligence and will. But it 
does not follow that God may not act in contradiction to the order of 
a p^cLTt, because the part is subordinate to the whole : and therefore an 
exception to the order of a part may be subservient to the order and, 
design of the whole. Spinoza, it may be added, from the term law 
extracts a fixed and immutable course of things,” or necessity : hut 
^Oaw” in this sense is a pure hypothesis, without proof. 

The argument of Spinoza under the second head is based upon 
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overloolmg a ^aele as an mstrmient, its acting as a note and sign 
of tie Di-fme will, and only regaiding it as an anomaly begmning and 
ending -witli itself. Emerson adopts Spinoza^s aspect of a miracle, 
when he says, — “The word Miracle, as pronounced by Christian 
Churches, gives a false impression ; it is a Monster. It is not one 
with the blowing clouds and the falling rain.” {Lee on Miracles 
P- 92 -) ’ 

NOTE 6, p. 24. 

Whethbb or not Mahometanism stands in need of miracles to 
attest its truth, must depend upon what Mahometanism is; whether 
or notit pretends to be a revelation in the strict sense ; i.e. a revela- 
tion which communicates truths undiscoverable by bnmflT. reason. 
Were Mahometanism simply Deism, or rather Monotheism j did it 
only inculcate upon mankind the great principle of the Unity of God • 
impressing together wi& that doctrine the obligation of worship and 
other moral and religious duties which were obvious to reason ; in 
that case Mahometanism could not reijuire the evidence of miracles 
to wituMS to its truth Because the principle of the Unity of God is 
one which naturally approves itself to the reason of Tnan 
_ 1. But Mahomet did not adopt this position : he did not confiTio 
himself to the ground of himan reason, but professed to have a new 
and express revelation of his own to communicate to mankind, a reve- 
lation which came to him straight feom heaven. “We reveal unto 
thee this Koran,” 1 God is represented as saying to Mahomet in that 
book ; Tliou liast certainly received the Koran from the presence of a 
wise and knowing God.” (chap, xsvii.) He professed to have had this 
revelataon imparted to him by the medium of an angel, the angel 
Gabriel; Gabriel (God is represented as speaking) hath caused tte 
Koran to descend upon thine heart, by the permission of God.” (chap. 

hsTC sent down in the Arabic tongue.” {Koran chan 
XU.) Sale says The Mahommedans absolutely deny that the Koran was 
composed their prophet himself, or any other for him ■ it heinc' their 
general md orthodox beUef that it is of divine oriS’ Lav K 
IS eternal and uncreated, remaining, as some exurSs it in^the to,? 
essence of God; that the first tranicript haTbeS from evrf^ti 
Godstteone, written on a table of vast bigness, called the preserved ifble^ 

Kom tnis table, m one volume on paper, was, bv tbe mmissfrv nf fKa 

nklTof J^ea^en, in the month of Eamdam, on the 

whence Gabnei revealed it to Mahommed b^arcels 
some at Mecca and some at Medina, at diffprAut. — itf. ^ 
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!i.) It is true tliat tMs revelatioB to Mahomet is exhibited a® a siipple- 
meatary oae, not, ie. as a revelation which contradicts and supersedes 
the former revelations of the Law and the Gospel, but which carries 
them out and advances a further step upon them ; but this light in 
which the Koran is put, does not shew that it does but that it does 

profess to be an express and separate revelation to Mahomet. It is plain 
that the Gospel, though a development of the Law, was a separate 
revelation from the Law, on which account it was attested by its own 
special and appropriate credentials : the revelation to Mahomet there- 
fore, if it stood in a like supplementary relation to both of these former 
revelations together, was a revelation additional to both, a new reve- 
lation to mankind which required its own credentials, as the Go^el 
did when it succeeded to the Law. 

“ The Koran,” says Mr. Forster, " was delivered by Mahomet, pro- 
fessedly as the complement of the former Scriptures of the Law and 
the Gospel, as a further revelation, that is to say, perfective of both ; 
and advancing in its turn on the revelation of the Gospel, as this had 

previously advanced on that of the Mosaic Law Passages in 

the Koran directly class the Mahometan Bible so-called with the Old 
and Kew Testaments.” {Mahometanism Unveiled, vol. ii. p. 14.) 

The supernatural communication then of God to Mahomet, the 
Divine Mission of Mahomet, needed attestation, to oblige a rational 
assent to and belief in it. That Mahomet stood in these supernatural 
relations to the Divine Being was a mysterious truth which no man 
could ascertain by the natural exercise of his reason. The Divine 
intercourse with him, was a fact which belonged in its own nature to 
the invisible and supernatural world.. Mahomet’s assertion then was 
not proof of it, neither was his success : it required the guarantee of 
miracles, 

2. But besides the Divine mission of Mahomet to establish a new dis- 
pensation, the substance of the Mahometan revelation itself is in many 
parts wholly undiscoverable by human reason. The great principle of 
Monotheism is so prominent in Mahometanism, as a system of religious 
belief, that we are apt to regard it as the only one, and so to look 
upon the religion in a light in which it can dispense wth miraculous 
evidence. But besides the great doctrine of the Divine Unity, many 
most important articles of belief are divulged in the Koran — articles 
relating to the intermediate state, the mode of the general resurrection, 
the proceedings of the last judgment, the state of purgatory, its pains 
and duration ; the happiness of heaven and the torments of hell. 
Minute revelations are made on these subjects, which are of overpower- 
ing interest to the Mahometan believer ; but which are entirely super- 
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aatiiial coammicatioiis, and nndiscoveraWe “by Imman reason. ' Snek 
information then relating to ■ the mysterious and invisible world stands 
in need of some mark or guarantee to attest its correctness : nor can it 
rationally oblige the belief of those to whom it is given, unless it can 
produce sucb a vouclier. But no sucli is produced in Mahometanism. 

But besides the doctrines and revelations relating to the invisible 
world, Mahometanism also contains a large mass of rules and usages re- 
lating to practice, ail of which rest upon a ground of express revelation, 
and are regarded upon that account as obligatory ; and which therefore 
imply some direct guarantee attaching to them, in proof that they are 
Divine commands. General precepts indeed for the observance of the 
duty of prayer, almsgiving, &c., do not require any special voucher for 
their authority, because moral duties carry their own evidence with 
them, and conscience accepts them upon their own intrinsic ground. 
But positive institutions and regulations, which are not binding upon 
any moral or natural ground, can only be rendered obligatory by 
some direct sign and warrant that the command to observe them 
comes from God. What tokens then do the positive institutions of 
Mahometanism present as credentials of their Divine origin, and in 
proof of their obligatoriness ? The positive rules and institutions of 
the Mosaic law exhibited the warrant of miracles, but those of 
Mahometanism do not. The minute regulations prescribed for the 
performance of prayer, the observance of sacred seasons and days, the 
institution of pilgrimage, and much other ceremonial matter, all stand 
in the Mahometan religion upon the express ground of a Divine com- 
mand ; so do the prohibitions or negative ordinances of external 
observance in that religion ; a large body even of civil law stands 
upon the s;une footing. But of this special Divine authority no 
rational proof is given. 

Should the Mahometans ever alter the basis of then religion, and 
place their creed and their institutions upon another footing ; should 
they reduce the insphation of their Prophet to the insight of a deep 
religious mind into the great truth of the Dnity of God ; accept 
that belief as resting upon groiuids of reason, and discard dl 
the revelations of the Koran relating to the invisible world and a 
future state ; should they transfer the positive institutions of Maho- 
metanism from the ground of a Divine command to that of expediency, 
and so from being sacred and unchangeable lower them into alterable 
human arrangements; in that case their religion would not need 
miracles, but then their religion would cease to be Mahometanism. 
Such a religion would be Deism, or natural religion. But Mahome- 
tanism as it is, is more than Deism ; it is a professed revelation, and 
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the reTelatioD. of wliat is iindiscoverable by buman reason; tb© 
belief in wliicbj not only witboiit that degree but without that Irnid 
of proof which a revelation req[iiires, is in its very form irrational 
belief, though thousands not only of rational hut intelligent persons 
may hM it. ■ ' 


LECTUEE II 

NOTE 1, p. 27. 

Bishop Butler in the introduction to the Analogy” called atten- 
tion to the deficiency in the philosophical treatment of the argument 
from experience, that the nature and ground of it had not been gone 
into ; — a part of the subject however which he declmes pmsuing 
himself as not being necessary to the particnlar object vdth which he 
was concerned. It is not my design,” he says, to inquire further 
into the nature, the foundation, and measure of probability, or whence 
it proceeds that should beget that presumptive opinion and 

full conviction 'which the human mind is fonned to receive from it, 
and which it does produce in every one. This belongs to the subject of 
Logic, and is a part of that subject which has not yet been thoroughly 
considered.” The ‘‘Analogy” came out in 1736, and Hiune’s 
" Treatise of Human Nature,” which entered upon this new field of 
inquiry, and took up for the first time in philosophy the question of 
the ground of the argument of experience, by a curions coincidence, 
followed the notice of the want in the “ Analogy ” by an interval of 
only two years, coming out in 1738. 

NOTE 2, p. 42. 

The general definition of Induction, that it is " a process of in- 
ference from the known to the unknown ; ” the operation of the mind 
by wMch we infer that what we know to be true in particular cases 
will be true in all similar cases, that what is true at certain times will 
be true in similar circumstances at all times (Mill’s Logic^ voL i, p. 
297), is universally assented to. The peculiarity of the process is 
confessed to be that it gets out of facts something more than what 
they actually contain ; extends them further than they actually go. 
To pronounce upon what is wholly unknown, and say that it, the 
unknown thing, is or wiE be so and so, because the known is so and 
u thus to extend known facts beyond themselves; but unless 
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this is doiie,tiiere is no mdaction. operation mvolving no 

inference, any process in what seems the conclusion is no wider 
than the premisses from which it is drawn, does not fall within the 
meaning of the term ” (Mill, i. 297). “ Did he [a philosopher] infer 
anything that had not been observed, from something else which had ? 
Certainly not/' There was no induction then (p. 301). There was 
not that transition &om known cases to unknown which constitutes 
induction" (p. 313). “ The process of induction,*' says Dr. Whewell, 

includes a mysterious stejy by which we pass from particulars to 
generals, of which step the reason always seems to be inadequately 
rendered by any words which we can use." (Philosophy of Discovery, 
p. 284), 

But after the first general definition ol induction Dr. Whewell and 
Mr. Mill disagree. In Mr. Mill's view induction is in its essence a 
simple direct process of arguing from some things to other things, 
from particulars to particulars, without the medium of the conscious 
contemplation of those known particulars ia a general form, that is to 
say, the medium of language or general propositions. The mind simply 
passes on from several individual cases known to another individual 
case not known. Not only may we reason from particulars to par- 
ticulars without passing through generals, but we perpetually do so 
reason. AH our earliest inferences are of this nature. From the 
first dawn of our intelligence we draw inferences, but years elapse 
before we learn the use of general language. The child who, having 
burnt his fingers, avoids to thrust them again into the fire, has 
reasomd or inferred, though he has never thought of the general 
maxim, *Fire bums.' He knows from memory that he has been 
burnt, and on this evidence beKeves, when he sees a candle, that 
if he puts his finger into the fi^ame of it he wiU be burnt again. 
He believes this in every case which happens to arise, but without 
looking in each instance beyond the present case. He is not 
generalising, he is inferring a particular from particulars. In the same 
way also brutes reason. There is no ground for attributing to any of 
the lower animals the use of signs, of such a nature as to render 
general propositions possible. But those animals profit by experi- 
ence, and avoid what they have found to cause them pain, in the same 
manner, though not always with the same skill, as a human creature. 
Not only the burnt child, but the burnt dog dreads the fire " (Mill, i. 
210). All inference is from particulars to particulars. General pro- 
positions are merely registers of such inferences ali'eady made, and 
short formulse for making more .... the real logical antece- 
dent or premisses being the particular facts from which the general 


proposition was collected by induction" (p. 216), If we have a 
collection of particulars sufficient for grounding an indnctionj we need 
not frame a general proposition : aae may reason at once from those par- 
ticulars to other particulars^^ (p. 220). The idea of the essence of the 
inductive process contained in these passages agrees with that of 
, Hume, who regards it as an instinctive process, performed in no aign- 

I mentative way, or by any argumentative mediumu The idea also 

agrees with Hnme^s idea of the process as being no part of the distinc- 
tive human reason, or resting upon gronnds of human reason, bnt 
being common to rational and irrational natures. ^^Experimental 
reasoning," says Hume, "we possess in common mth beasts;" Mr, 
Mill says, " In this way (i.e, in inferring unknown particulars from 
Known ones) brutes reason." 

Dr. 'W'heweH, however, differs from this account of induction as being 
I an inference direct from particulars ; as well as from the idea of in* 

duction as a process in essence common to rational and irrational 
natures; he regards it as essential to the idea of induction that it 
should be a conscious philosophical process, carried on by means of 
"general propositions, or observations consciously looked at in a 
general form.” " Not only a general thought but a general word or 
phrase is a reqiuisite element in inductiom”^ {Philosophy of Bisco- 
pp. 241, 245.) 

Whether then a " general proposition ” or " word ” or " conscious 
I general form of knowledge ” is essential to induction as a process carried 

I on in intelligent minds, is a g^uestion which must be decided by the 

j examination of the fact— the consideration of what by the inspection of 

j our own minds we perceive ourselves to do in induction. On examining 

; then what goes on in our own minds, when a's intelUgent and rational 

!; heings from known particulars we infer what is unknown and beyond 

) them — which is inibn 'iion, it does not appear to be at all necessary 

or essential to that proceeding, that those particular observations 


should pass through the medium of a general proposition. The in- 
ductive inference naturally and with full propriety attaches itself to ax 
observation a certain number of times made ; upon the mere repetition 
of the fact observed the mind goes on to an inference respecting 
what is not observed, viz. that the latter will he like the former ; the 
observations may be rational and intelligent ones, made with sagacity 
and discernment, but that they should have been made time after 

^ “The elements and materials of science,” the writer adds, “are neces- 
sary truths contemplated by the intellect: it is by consisting of such 
elements and such materials that science is science-” (p. 244.) But has 
science to do with necessary truths ? 
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time, and sliould simply exist in the memory as a series or snccessioa 
of particular facts, is enough in order that the inductive inference may 
attach constitutionally' to them, It has happened so, this and' that 
and the other time, therefore it will so happen again under the same 
circumstances. A physician has observed in so many patients the con- 
nection of a disease vith certain symptoms ; he expects the same con- 
nection in the next patient This an inference from particulars simply, 
but it is rational induction. 

Indeed, as J^Ir. Mill observes, particulars are not only enough to infer 
from, and the inductive inference legitimate from them, without any 
medium of a general proposition, but in the nature of the case parti- 
culars are the only groimd which we really have for induction to 
proceed upon, and the essential argument is in every case of induction 
from particulars. Particulars are aU. we know of, and therefore all 
we can possibly argue from. It is true we may introduce if we please 
a general proposition into the affair, and instead of proceeding straight 
from the particular facts and getting the inference from them as an 
induction, turn the particular facts into a general proposition from 
which we obtain the inference as a deduction. Instead of saying, ^ Alex- 
ander, Csjsar, Queen Elizabeth, Peter, Eobert, William, (the list might 
be supposed extended to aU who ever lived, and still be only a list of 
particulaT persons,) have died ; therefore I shaHdie f I may say, * All 
men die,' which is a general proposition, and, infer my own death as 
included in it. But this is a mere difference of form or arrangement 
which does not affect the substance of an inductive argument, or 
divorce it from its real basis in particulars. The mortality of John, 
Thomas, and company,’^ says Mr MiE, “ is, after all, the only evidence 
we have for the mortality of the Duke of Wellington. liTot one iota 
is added to the proof by interpolating a general proposition. Since 
the individual cases are all the evidence we can possess, evidence 
which no logical form into which we choose to throw it can make 
greater than it is . . . . I am unable to see why we should be fo]B» 
bidden to take the shortest cut from these premisses to the conclu- 
sion, and constraiaed to travel the ^ high priori road ^ by the arbitrary 
fiat of logicians,” (vol. i p, 209.) 

A general proposition introduced into an inductive argument can- 
not be inserted as any real or true ground of it; for if it is inserted 
as a truth, it m and should therefore be immediately 

ejected. But if it is only introduced as a formal medium or mode of 
statement, it is not of the essence of the rational and scientific argu- 
ment of induction. 

The general proposition, so far as it comes in coirectly at all, is 



indeed the michision of the inductive argument, and therefore cannot 
be the premiss of it. A general proposition however, ix, a universal 
proposition, is not properly even the eonclusion of the inductive argu- 
ment, ie, it is only used as such Jhom the necessities of language, and 
because we have no other available formula for expressing the true 
conclusion in our mind. The inductive conclusion which really 
exists in the mind is indeed neither a general proposition nor a par- 
ticular proposition. It is a vague indefinite ex2)ectation of a practical 
kind that when a thing has happened so repeatedly, it will continue 
to happen so under the same circumstances. But this indefinite ex- 
pectation in our minds, this anticipatory look-out into the future or 
unknown, is not correctly expressed by a general proposition ; because 
this is more than the true internal conclusion. A general proposition 
is the universal statement that the sim wiU always rise, but this is a 
statement which we do not really make in our minds, and is in excess 
of and beyond our actual mental condition and attitude on the sub- 
ject. A general proposition is thus to the real inductive conclusion 
within the mind a case which is too large for its contents, which sticks 
out on all sides with unsubstantial amplitude. The inductive con- 
clusion is not knowledge, and therefore if we give it the form of 
knowledge by means of a universal assertion, we still do not make it 
knowledge any the more by so doing, but only use a formula, with 
an understanding with ourselves about it. But neither, on the other 
hand, is the inductive conclusion a * particular^ in the strict sense ; 
we reason from particulars, but not properly to particulars. If be- 
cause the sun has always risen hitherto, I say it will rise to-morrow 
morning, or the morning after ; that is a limitation of the real induc- 
tive conclusion in the mind, just as the general proposition is an 
excess of it. I do not adequately express the anticipation of which I 
am possessed, by this particular, — to-morrow morning, or 
morning. When I make this particular prophecy, I plainly make it 
on the ground of a more general one. It is indeed exactly the same 
realLj, whether I say the sun wiU rise to-morrow, or the sun will rise 
always ; I have the same meaning in my mind in both expressions. 
The same general anticipation speaks imder both forms. AH men 
hitherto have died ; I shall die. This latter is a particular. But it 
is evidently exactly the same really, whether I say, ‘ I shall die,' or 
^ All men wHi die it is actually in the mind the same 
in either case. 

For the argument of the Second Lecture it is enough, if 
entering into the comparison of the mductive process as it goes on 
rational creatures with the same process as it goes on in irrational, 

- ■ f 


that process looked at in itself is admitted to he imacconntable and 
not founded on reason : for if— that which is identical with this pro- 
cess — the belief in the order of nature does not rest upon reasoHj the 
ground is gone upon which it can be maintained that a contradiction 
to that order is as such contrary to reason. The language however 
of philosophers, even when most cautious upon this subject, shews 
that if we look only to the inductive inference itself and simply, 
as distinguished from the facts from which it is an inference, and as 
unaffected by the difference in the character and rank of these facts ; 
that if we regard it only as the attaching of continuance to whatever 
it is which has been repeated ; it is impossible to make out any posi- 
tive di&erence between that inference in rational natures and irra- 
tional. It is so difficult wholly to abstract the inference from the 
facts /rom which it is an inference, that we do not get the idea of the 
pure inference itself into our minds. According to the , received lan- 
guage however of philosophers this inference is wholly unaccountable 
and altogether non-logical in rational natures : to pass from parti- 
culars to generals is a mysteiions step,^^ says Dr. Whewell, however 
scientific the material to which it is applied : — “ there must neces- 
sarily he a logical defect in it^' — “ the rules of the syllogism do not 
authorize the ansTvers of the inductive generalizing impulse.’’ {Philo- 
s&phy of Discovery, pp. 284, 451, 457.) But if the iadiiotive impulse 
is thus in rational natures instinctive, mechanical, and non-logicai, in 
what does it differ from the same impulse in irrational natures? 
Man is a rational being, but if be does not draw the inductive infer- 
ence with his reason, that inference is not affected by his peculiar and 
distinctive gift of the rational faculty. Man knows indeed, when he 
contemplates himself and compares his actions and calculations uith 
the grounds and motives upon which they rest, that he is the subject 
of a mechanical impression, which brutes, who have not the seif-con- 
templative faculty, do not know ; and he shews that this operation 
has taken place in his mind by propositions, whereas irrational beings 
only shew that it has by action ; but do consciousness and language 
touch the nature of the operation itself ? Mr. Mill, though he has 
admitted that brutes “reason” (voL i. p. 210) and draw instinctively 
the inductive inference, yet “objects” with Dr. Whew’-ell “to the 
application of the term induction to any operation perfomed by 
mere instinct ,* that is from an animal impulse, without the exer- 
tion of any intelligence.” (Note, voL i. p. 295.) Kor is such a restric- 
tion in the application of the term otherwise than proper, because 
we associate with the term induction not only the mysterious and 
unreasoning step beyond the facts which have been described 


but also tke' ■ scientific seaxch for and discovery of the facts them- 
selves f but tMs restmction of the term does not touch the question 
wMcb we have been considering: — a question however wMcbj as 
I have observed, is more a curious than important one, if only the 
main fact of the unreasoning nature of the inductive inference is 
admitted. 

What it is which constitutes the ground of induction or the infer- 
ence from the known to the unknoum has been since Hume's time a 
matter of dispute among philosophers, all of whom however agree in 
the negative point, that the inference does not rest upon any ground 
of reason. The ingenious author of the Treatise of Human Nature," 
says Dr. Eeid, first observed that our belief of the continuance of the 
laws of nature cannot be founded either upon knowledge or proba- 
bility ; but far from conceiving it to be an original principle of the 
mind, he endeavours to account for it from his favouiite h5q)othesis. 
.... However, we agree with the author of the Treatise of Human 
Nature iu this, that our belief in the continuance of nature's laws is 
not derived from reason. It is an instinctive prescience of the opera- 
tions of nature. .... Antecedently to aU reasoning we have by our 
constitution an anticipation that there is a fised and steady course of 

nature And this prescience I call the inductive princi'pW^ 

{Eeid on Ewman Mind, sect, sxiv.) Brown disagrees with Hume's 
rationale of custom as the ground of the inference from the known to 
the xmknoOT. " Custom may account for the mere suggestion of one 
object by another, as a part of a train of images, but not for that 
belief of future reality which is a very different state of mind. The 
phenomenon A, a stone has a thousand times fallen to the earth; 
the phenomenon jB, a stone will always, in the same circumstances, 
fall to the earth-— are propositions that differ as much as the proposi- 
tions, A, a stone has once fallen to the earth ; B, a stone will always 
fall to the earth. At whatever link of the chain we begin, we must 
stiU meet with the same difficulty — the conversion of the past into the 
future. If it be absurd to make this conversion at one stage of in- 
quiry, it is just as absurd to make it at any other stage." His own 
rationale is succession of thought" — the natural tendency of the 
mind to exist in certain states after existing in certain other states." 
The general expectation which succeeds to the facts of experience, he 
conceives, is only an instance of this principle. This belief is a state 
or feeling of the mind as easily conceivable as any other state of it — 
a new feeling arising in certain circumstances," in the same way in 
which other states of feeling arise. To have our nerves of taste or 
hearing affected in a certain manner, is not indeed to taste or to hearj 
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but it is inmiediately afterwards to have those particular sensations ; 
and this merely because the mind was originally so constitutedj as to 
esdst directly in the one state after existing in the other. To observe, 
in lihe manner, a series of antecedents and consequents, is not, in the 
very feeling of the moment, to believe in the future similarity, but, 
in consequence of a simHar original tendency, it is immediately after- 
wards to believe, that the same antecedents will invariably be followed 
by the same consequents. That this belief of the future is a state of 
mind very different from the mere perception or memory of the past, 
from which it ilows, is indeed true ; but what resemblance has sweet- 
ness, as a sensation of the mind, to the solution of a few particles of 
sugar on the tongue ; or the harmonies of music to the vibration of 
particles of air. All which we know, in both cases, is, that these succes- 
sions regularly take place ; and in the regular successions of nature, 'which 
could not, in one instance more than in another, have been predicted 
■without experience, nothing is mysterious, or everything is mysterious. 
It is wonderful, indeed, — for what is not wonderful ? — that any belief 
should arise as to a future which as yet has no existence ; and which 
therefore cannot, in the strict sense of the •word, be an object of our 
knowledge. But when we consider who it was who formed us, it 
would in truth have been more wonderful if the mind had been so 
differently constituted that the belief had not arisen ; because, in that 
case, the phenomena of nature, however regularly ananged, would 
have been arranged in vain.” (Brownes Philosophy of the Hvman 
Mindy — Chapter on Objects of Physical Bnquiry, yoL i. p. 190.) The 
criticism to which both these explanations of the inference from expe- 
rience is open, is that they are only ingenious statements of the fact. 
BeuVs mstinctive prescience” is as a phrase inaccurate, because we 
have not prescience or knowledge of the future ; such prescience can 
only really mean expectation; and then the explanation becomes 
only a statement of the fact that we do expect the future to be like 
the past. Brownes explanation approaches more to the nature of an 
explanation, and yet at bottom it is only the statement that after 
exx>eri€nce of the past we have expectation of the future, that the 
former state of mind succeeds the latter. Hume^s rationale of custom, 
though undoubtedly deficient, has the advantage of connecting the 
argument of experience with a great principle in nature, which is not 
identical with it, with which however it appears to be connected ; 
and thus approaches more to the nature of an exj>lanation than these 
two. The question, however, what is the nature of the inductive 
inference, and to what principle we are to refer it, is an ulterior 
question which <loes not afifect the argument of this Lecture, for 
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wHcli it' is enoHgli to say what it is viz. that it is not grounded 
oil reason. 

The nature of this remarkable assumption, again, upon wMcli all 
indnction rests, is discussed in the article on the “ ImmutabiMiy of 
Nature,” in the Quarterly Review (No. 220, 1S61) 

then Science will turn to that axiom upon which, after all, 
the cogency of induction must rest From the human mind, not 
from outwai'd experience, as Dr. Whewell so wisely reiterates, we 
must derive the idea that ^ similar causes 'will produce similar effects/ 
Our belief in the universality and immutability of the operations of 
nature must rest ultimately upon this internal instinct. Trace that 
belief, with Hume, to custom ; or with others to association ; or with 
others to a separate principle in the human mind; call it the general- 
izing principle, or the iuductive principle : whatever account we give 
of it, this only, and not experience, can be our authority for assuming 
the continuity and stability of nature. And if it be a law of mind, 
a law like our moral principles, so stamped upon our being as to bear 
the marks of a revmtion from God, then upon our faith in the 
veracity of God, upon our conviction that He would never engrave 
ineffaceabiy and unalterably upon the tables of our hearts and souls 
anything but truths (in one word, after all, upon faith, and not on 
proof), we may found our science of induction. But is it so stamped 
.by God? Is it more than an instinct, a tendency, an impulse, requir- 
ing, like so many other tendencies of our nature, to oe narrowly 
watched, balanced, and corrected by opposite tendencies ? All our 
sins and vices may be traced up to tendencies and principles, all 
implanted in our being by nature, but not therefore to be blindly 
followed without control or qualification. Are we yet snf&ciently 
acquainted with the nature of this principle to decide this question? 
Are there not obvious marks which class it rather with our instincts 
than with our reason — ^with imperfect impulses of our compound 
nature, rather than with absolute revelations from God? We can 
break its links. We cannot believe gratitude to be a sin, or falsehood 
meritorious ; but we can imagine and believe in the existence of a 
world, where all the combinations of nature may be totally different 
from our present experience. The connexion between death and the 
swallowing of arsenic is of a totally different kind from that between 
injustice and the punishable character of injustice. No one -would 
affirm of moral truths, as Science affirms of material causes and effects, 
that our knowledge of them rests wholly upon experience. 

^^That the principle has been so little studied, is so little under- 
stood, would suffice to warn us against asserting at once its Divine 
authority and sanction for the universal imniutabiii^ of Nature. It 
would seem partly to be a result of the mechanical association of 
ideas, by whidi the mind spontaneously and unconsciously recalls 
and suggests combinations once observed, forming thus our memory, 
our habits, our character, our pleasures, our imagination, and a very 
large proportion of our practicSi reasoning. But every step we take 
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in life compels ns to keep this associating tendency under the 
strictest control, to regard it, as a hundred other tendencies in onr 
nature, necessary to existence — ^valuable as a prompter— but , . . re- 
quiring at every step to be kept in check by experience, by faith in 
testimony.” 

It may be objected to the ordinary account of induction as based 
upon repetition and recurrence, that in the case of experiments repeti- 
tion is not -wanted to produce the feeling of assurance in the naind ; 
i,e. that this is not the basis of the practical certainty we have in the 
result of experiments: that our assurance of this is not gradually 
acquired, slight at first and increasing afterwards every time the 
experiment is tried ; but that after one chemical experiment, shewing 
the properties of a substance, or the effects of the union of two sub- 
stances, we feel as sure that the same properties and effects wiE 
appear again as we do after the experiment has been fifty times re- 
peated; or that if we do not, the want of such certainty arises from 
the doubt 'whether the experiment has been properly tried, it being 
possible, c.g. that some chance ingredient may have got in ; not from 
the need of repetition supposing the accuracy of the experiment. 

This is a question, then, which does not at all concern the nature 
of the ground of induction or the inference from experience, that it 
is instinctive and not founded on reason. Because were it ‘true that 
the certainty of an experiment after one performance is as great as it 
is ever after, and that this certainty is strictly of an inductive kind, 
the instance would only shew, not that inductive certainty was not 
of the instinctive kind asserted, but only that inductive certainty, 
being of this nature, sometimes arose upon one case, instead of always 
requiring repetition. The difference would shew that there were 
difficulties in the interior of the subject of inductiou which were not 
yet solved, but it would not shew that the inductive inference from 
experience, whether arising upon a single case or upon repetition, 
rested upon a ground of reason. 

It admits, however, of a considerable question, whether in the in- 
telligent attitude of the mind toward an experiment, the certainty 
reposed in an experiment is an inductive certainty. There is indeed 
a posture of mind in which experiments are regarded simply as 
phenomena of experience, phenomena presented to the eye apart from 
their object and rationale ; and the confidence in experiments, re- 
garded in this light, does not seem other than an inductive confidence ; 
but then in this light experiments do not seem free from but to come 
under the law of repetition^ for we should anticipate the issue of an 
old familiar experiment that had been performed in aH laboratories 
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aM lectoe-rooms for years, with mor^ confidence and more as a 
matter of course than we should the issue of a new one which had 
only been tried once or twice. But in the intelligent attitude of the 
mind toward an experiment it draws a distinction between the natural 
properties of a substance which are supposed and taken for granted as 
being such and such, and their mere exhibition to the eye by means 
of an expeiimental process. We take it for granted upon the ordinary 
instinctive ground, that the substance before us is exactly the same 
substance with exactly the same properties as the substance upon 
which the late experiment was tried; but upon this assumption, the 
fact that such and such is the property of the substance before ns, is, 
after the late experiment, no step of induction, but an article of 
knowledge. We know that tbe property is there, which the second 
experiment only makes visible to the eye and does not prove to the 
mind. It must he observed that in the case of an experiment we 
have, to begin with, the advantage of the common mstinctive induc- 
tion of the identity of the substance before ns with the last substance, 
already existing as our groundwork; and, upon this groundwork 
assumed, the result of the second experiment is contained in the 
result of the first ; and therefore this result is not, upon this ground 
assumed, an inductive one. If it be said that the inductive nature of 
this groundwork still continues, that is true, and so far the result of 
the experiment is inductive. So far as it is not an absolute certainty 
that this is the same substance, with the same properties, as the last 
one, so far it is not a certainty that the result of the experiment will 
be the same : but in attending to the experiment the mind puts aside 
the uncertainty, whatever there may be, of the groundwork of it, and 
does not consider it. 

NOTE 3,p.42. 

I 8A.Y, The first part of the inductive process is not reasoning, but 
*>bservation ; the second is not reasoning, but instinct.” The first 
part of the inductive process may with general truth be described as 
observation, in distinction to reasoning, because the sagacious 
observation of facts is all that is necessary to found an induction, and 
the great mass of inductions are founded simply upon facts of observa- 
tion. Such facts, i.e, facts of scientific observation, Dr. Whewell calls 
selected facts,” the selection of them being by means of certain con- 
ceptions of the mind, by which facts are perceived in their proper 
relation, which he calls colligation,” (Philosophy of Ind, Sciences, 
vol. ii. chaps. ii.-iY.) In the progress of science,” says Dr. Whewell, 
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facta are 6 omw(J togeOm by the aid of suitable conceptions. This 
part of the formation of out hnowledge I call the colligation of facte • 
and lire may apply the term to every case in which by an act of the 
jntellect we establish a precise connexion among the 
wMch are presented to our senses.” (p. 36.) Even to the old, and a<= 
It happens nntme, Aristotelian fact of the longevity of “acholous” 
animals, the writer applies the term “ conception.” “ It is a selected 
fact, a fact selected and compared in several cases, which is what we 
mem by a conception. ... He applied the conception acholms 
to his observation of ammals. This conception divided them into 
two classes, md these classes were, he fancied, long-lived and short- 
iived respectively.^^ {Philosophy of DiscoveTy^ p. 455.) 

It may, however, happen that particular facts upon which induc- 
tions are founded, are not the results of observation solely, but that 
tte ascertainment of them involves reasoning, e.g. astronomical facts, 
the distance of the moon, the globular form of the earth, &c. In par- 
ticular oases, again, it is disputed whether an observation involves 
more tto simple observation or not ; as e.g. Kepler’s discovery of the 
c^e of the orbit of Mars. Mr. Mill says, this was only «the sum 
01 the observations,” not an induction from them ; — the sum of the 
observations with the addition of the “curve the different observed 
pomte woMd make supposing them all to be joined together,”— which 
TOs descnptwn. Dr. WheweU says “that the intermediate positions 
betwem the several observations are an induction, [quoting Mr. Mill 
hims^ to that effect,] and that therefore the whole curve must be an 
induction.^ “Are particular positions to be conceived as points of 
a <^e without thinking of the intermediate positions as belonging 
to the same cuwe ?” (PMhsophg of Discovery, p. 248.) What proves 
the euwe would perhaps be as much the argument of coincidenoe as 
that of mduebon; it appearmg to be a moral impossibility that the 
httmg m of so many points in the orbit with the %ure of an ellipse 
sho^d be a mere chance, the other «nobserved points not fitting in 
with It I have mentioned these cases to illustrate the point that 
o isembon, ^piilarly so caUed, sometimes involves regular reasoning. 
But though the observabon offsets which constitutes the first part of 
mduebon mvolves m p^cnlar cases reasoning, observation alone is 
■ t^* to mduebon, and this is the main faculty at wort 
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of the whole argument is the invaluable nre- 
servation of the prmciple of order: not necessarily such as we^ 


directly recognisej but tbe imiversal conviction of the unfailing sub- 
ordination of every tMng to some grand principles of law, however 
imperfectly appreliended or realised in our partial conceptions, and 
the successive subordination of such laws to others of still higher 
generality, to an extent transcending our conceptions, and constituting 
the true chain of universal causation, which culminates in the sublime 
conception of the Cosmos. 

It is in immediate connexion with this enlarged view of universal 
wimutahle natural order, that I have regarded the narrow notions of 
those who obscure the sublime prosj)ect, by imagining so unworthy 
an idea as that of occasional inteiruptions in the physical economy of 
the world, 

‘‘The only instance considered was that of the alleged sudden 
supernatural origination of new’ species of organised beings in remote 
geological epochs. It is in relation to the broad principle of law, if 
once rightly apprehended, that snch inferences are seen to be wholly 
unwaiTanted by science, and such fancies utterly derogatory and 
inadmissible in philosophy^ ; while, even in those instances properly 
understood, the real scientific conclusions of the invariable and indis- 
soluble chain of causation stand vindicated in the sublime contempla- 
tions with which they are thus associated. 

^ “ To a correct apprehension of the whole argument, the one essen- 
tial requisite is to have obtained a complete and satisfactory grasp of 
this one grand principle of law pervadkvg nature, or rather constituting 
the very idea of nature; — ^whicn forms the vital essence of the whole 
of inductive science, and the sole assurance of those higher inferences 
from the inductive study of natural causes, which are the indications 
of a supreme intelligence and a moral cause. 

^^The whole of the ensuing discussion must stand or fall with the 
admission of this grand principle. Those who are not prepared to 
embrace it in its full extent, may probably not accept the conclusions ; 
hut they must he sent haclc to the sS,ool of inductive science, where alone 
it must he independently wihibed and thoroughl/y msimilated with the 
mind of the student in the first instance. 

“ On the slightest consideration of the nature, the foundations, and 
general results of inductive science, we see abundant exemplification 
at once of the legitimate objects which fall within the province of 
physical philosophy, and the limiis which, from the nature of the 
case, must be imposed on its investigations. We recognise the powers 
of intellect fitly employed in the study of nature, but indicating no 
conclusions beyond nature ; yet pre-ennnently leading us to perceive 
in nature, and in the invariable and universi constancy of its laws, 
the indications of universal, unchangeable, and recondite arrangement, 
dependence, and conrmion in reason.’^ (Powell on the Order of Nature, 
p. 22S.) 

“ In an age of physical research like the present, all highly culti- 
vated minds and duly advanced intellects have imbibed, more or less, 
the lessons of the inductive philosophy, and have at least in soma 
measure learned to appreemte the gimid foundation conception 
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case IS true in all cases of a similar description. This utdver'ial fnrf 

IS a waxrant for all inferences from experience The instifica- 

tion of OUT belief that the fature will resemble the past is that tbp 
^utiire resemble the past : and the logician is bound to demand 
mis outward evidence, and not to accept as a substitute for it a 
posed internal necessity.’^ (vol. i. 316; v. 2, 97,) " ^ 

I am at a loss to understand what Mr. Mill' can mean by savin*^ 
that the assumption of the uniformity of nature is “verified hv ex’ 
penence/' “is warranted by a nniveml fact and by saying that 

IS that the future does resemble the past.” If, indeed, I use experi- 
ence in such a sense as to combine it with and include within it an 

behef in the uniformity of nature is ordinarily put ; the around vir 
though such a belief of course imphefa^ SpeSj^d 
Iivo^d be impossible without it, the behef is instinctive upon this 
past experience. The sun ha/oing risen up to this morning, which is 
e^enence, I believe that it wiU rise to-morrow, which is an in- 
stoctive belief or assumption that past experience. But if I use 
the vacation of experience” in distinction to an antecedent or 
instoctiye ground, in that case the “verification ” of my belief in the 

« • of ihs sun’s rising to-morrow. Such an 

ex]^nmental proof” of induction would indeed convert any in- 
ductive inclusion into a universal proposition; for a coni™ 
which IS “proved” and “verified” by “experience” « 

disposition of the human mind to believe it” is 
undoubtedly an actual and true fact. But such au “ eSnltd 
proof of induction cannot he stated without an ahsurdify ■ for we 
“ terms speak of the subject of induc- 
^ experience when that belief is by the very 

JS T experience : my behef thft the su^ 

mlimo to-morrow cannot he verified by the fact of the sun’s rising 
to-morrow, when as yet by the veiy foim of the expression that fact 

^pressed by saying, “I beheve that the snn has risen to-morrow” 
^hatever amount of experience we may have backward, riiaiTri 
ence can only verify the behef that preceded it— the behef in 

^ experience cannot possibly verify my behef in a fact which is 
uow fotoe : yet this is what Mr. Mill verbaUy states,-«Thf^ 

ficahon of our behef that the future wih msemhle the ^t, is M 
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future d.Q^ resemble tbe past,” That wMcb mm once a future fact 
may hme become in ten thousand instances a present fact, and, when 
it became present, have resembled the past ; but we cannot possibly 
pronounce that what is now future resembles the past, because the 
future does not now exist. Whatever past verifications there may 
have been of the once future, that which is at this time futwe cannot 
be included in them ; and for our belief in it we must depend upon 
an antecedent ground or assumption in our minds that the future wiH 
resemble the past. The order or uniformity of nature could indeed 
be verified by experience, were it a past order or uniformity only ; 
but it is a future order as well ; and the belief respecting that future 
must rest upon an assumption by which we connect that past with 
this future. 

As Mr. Mni, however, advances further in the construction of a 
logical basis for induction, his argumentative phraseology changes, 
and the principle of the uniformity of nature is asserted, instead of 
being verified by experience” to be “ foimded on prior generalizations 
or inductions.” Of the fundamental principle or axiom of induction 
that the course of nature is uniform,” he says, would be a great 
error to offer this large generalization as an explanation of the induc- 
tive process. On the contrary, I hold it to be itself an instance of 
induction, an induction by no means of the most obvious kind. Par 
from being the first induction we make, it is one of the last. . . . 
Tins great generalization is itself founded on prior generalizations.” 
(vol. i. p. 317.) ^‘The belief we entertain in the imiversality 
throughout nature of the law of cause and effect [which is the same 
with the order or uniformity of nature] is itself an instance of induc- 
tion; we arrive at this universal law by generalization from many 
laws of inferior generality.” (vol. ii. p. 97.) The general axiom then 
of the uniformity of nature is founded upon a number of particular 
inductions. Upon what are the particular inductions founded ? The 
particular inductions are, according to Mr. MUl, founded upon the 
general axiom. “ This assumption with regard to the course of nature 
and the order of the mmeim is involved in every case of inductionJ^ 
(vol. i. p. 316.) But the construction of such a ground of induction 
as this appears to shew that induction does wot, rather than that it 
does, rest upon a logical basis. Por what is the state of the case? 
The general assumption of the uniformity of nature rests upon x^arti- 
cular cases of induction ; those particular cases of induction rest upon 
that general assumption of the uniformity of nature. The large 
generalization rests upon prior generalizations ; the prior generaliza- 
tions uxooii the larse one. But if the two grounds or bases of indue- 
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connteraeting cause. Now, in the case of an alleged miracle, the 
assertion is the exact opposite of this. It is, that the effect was de- 
feated, not in the absence, but in consequence of^a counteracting 
cause, namely, a direct interposition of an act of the will of some 
being who has power over nature ; and in particular of a being whose 
will, being assumed to have endowed all the causes with the powera 
by which they produce their effects, may well be supposed able to 
counteract them. A miracle (as was justly remarked by Brown) is 
no contradiction to the law of cause and effect, it is a new effect sup- 
posed to be produced by the introduction of a new cause. Of the 
adequacy of that cause, if present, there can be no doubt ; and 
the only antecedent improbability which can be ascribed to the 
miracle, is the improbability that any such cause existed (voL ii, 
p. 159). 

This statement then certainly implies that a miracle is not im- 
possible, and admits of being mtionaUy believed. For a miracle is 
j>ronounced to be possible if there is an adequate cause in ccimter- 
action to natural causes to account for it ; the interposition of an 
act of the will of some being who has power over nature ” is admitted 
to be such an adequate counteracting cause ; and it is imx)lied that 
there is nothing contrary to reason in the belief in such a being. But 
such a statement as to the possibility of a miracle does not agree with 
the previous position which Mr. Mill has laid down ; because he has 
said that a fact in contradiction to a completed induction is impos- 
sible, and we know that a miracle is such a fact. That men, do 
not after death return to life again is a completed induction ; " and 
therefore the resurrection of a man after death is a contradiction to a 

completed induction.” It is true that a miracle is not in contradic- 
tion to a law of causatwniy in the sense of causation by an act of the 
Divine will ; but the law of causation of which Mr. Mill has all 
along spoken, and the contradiction to which he has pronounced to be 
an impossibility, is a law which consists simply in a succession of 
uniform facts ; it is physical law simi)ly, the chain of natural causes, 
which natural causes are only another word for recurrent facts, A 
miracle, though it is not contrary to a law of causation which includes 
the Divine will as a cause, is contrary to this law of natural causation 
or the order of nature, Mr. Mill’s test of impossibility has been all 
along a strictly matter-of-fact test— a completed generalisation,” a 
** completed induction.” In this last statement, however, he adopts 
another test, that viz. of causation absolutely, and refuses to pro- 
nounce upon the impossibility of a fact so long as, though contrary 
to the order of natural causes, it can be referred to an adequate 
counteracting cause. I gladly mept Mr. MUFs statement on the 


subject of belief in mrraciesj but if this statement is trae, Mr. Miil^s 
previous language req^uires conection.^ 

Tlie sense of abstract possibiUty indeed in Mr. Mill’s mind, re- 
vealed by bim in various statements in his works, cannot be said to 
be too jealous, or timid, or narrow. This idea, which is cherished by 
him as a philosophical liberty and right, includes in it many results 
so stupendous and overwhelming that no miracle can be compared 
with them. “I am convinced/^ he says, *Hhat any one accustomed 
to abstraction and analysis, who will fairly exert his faculties for 
this purpose, will, tvhen Ms imagination has once learned to entertain, 
the notion, find no difficulty in conceivmg that in some one, for in- 
stance, of the many firmaments into which sidereal astronomy now 
divides the universe, events may succeed one another at random with- 
out any fixed law.” (ii 96.) In distant parts of the stellar regions, 
where the phenomena may be -whoily unlike those with wMch we 
are acquainted, it wmuld be folly to affirm confidently that tMs gene- 
ral law [of uniformity] prevails. The uniformity in the succession of 
events, otherwise called the law of causation, must not he recMved as 
a law of the universe, hut of that portion of it only which is -witMu 
the range of our own observation.” (p. 104.) It must be remarked 
that this reign of enoimity, contradictory at its very root to our order 
of nature, and involving all the miracles, did they take place on, tMs 
earth, which the wildest fancy can even picture to itself, has not, 
according to Mr. Milks conception, its possible locality in another 
and invisible world, but in tMs very material universe in which we 
a, re ii\dng ; the distance of this portentous scene from tMs planet, 
however long, is a certain definite distance. Such conceptions as 
these have subjected Mr. MOl to much criticism, but to whatever 
charge they are open, it is not to the charge of a limited sense of 
possibility. The objection made to miracles is that they are diver- 
gences from the laws of the material world introduced into the mate- 
rial world; the same persons who would admit any amount of 

^ Mr. Mill’s statement of Hume’s argument, as only asserting that ‘^no 
evidence can prove a miracle to any one who did not previously believe 
the existence of a Being -with supernatural power/’ is an incorrect one. 
Hume asserts that the existence of a God makes no difference to his argu- 
ment ; and rightly : because Ms argument rests simply upon a comparison 
of the respective contradictions to experience in the two facts themselves 
—the tnxth of the miracle, and the falsehood of the witness ; the former 
of which two contradictions, he says, is greater than the latter. But if this 
argument is correct, it is equally correct whether a Deity is supposed or 
not. For if experience is our only guide, it is the only test also of the 
will of the Deity ; which will, therefore, is no adaitional consideration to 
experience, but is identical with and is merged in it. 
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fitrangeness ia another invisible world objecting to the mtrodiiction 
of (Hvergence or strangeness into tbis world. Mr. MiE^s conception 
violates tbis distinction conspicuously, and so inyolves tbe great 
point objected to in miracles. 


LECT U EE III. 

NOTEl, p. 5x. 

A MIRACLE is popularly called a molation of tbe laws of nature,’^ 
This pbrase is objected to by some writers, upon tbe gronnd that tbe 
laws of nature wbicb are spoken of as violated in a miracle, are not 
really violated but continue in force all tbe time, that force being not 
annihilated but only counteracted by a force or law above them. 

sliouid term tbe miracle,” says Axcbbishop Trencb, not tbe 
infcaetion of a law, but bebold in it tbe lower law, neutralized, and 
for tbe time put out of working order by a bigber, .... Contmually 
we bebold in tbe world around us lower laws beld in restraint by 
bigber, mecbanic by dynamic, cbemicai by vital., physical by moral \ 
yet we say not, when tbe lower thus gives place in favour of tbe 
bigber, that there was any violation of law, or that anything con- 
trary to nature came to pass ; rather we acknowledge the law of a 
greater freedom swaUowing up the law of a lesser. Thus when I lift 
up my arm, tbe law of gravitation is not, as far as my arm is con- 
cerned, denied or annihilated ; it exists as much as ever, but is beld 
in suspense by the bigber law of my vnlL Tbe cbemicai lavrs wbicb 
would bring about decay in aninaal substances still subsist, even when 
they are checked and hindered by the salt, wbicb keeps those sub- 
stances from corruption.” {Notes on the Miracles: Freliminary Essay, 
ch. ii.) 

Upon tbe same ground Mr. Llewellyn Davies objects to tbe de- 
scription of a miracle as “a suspension of tbe laws of nature — 

We do not say that the knowledge and tbe will of man when they 
come into play suspend the laws of nature. If I bold a stone in my 
band, or set a magnet so as to bold up a heavy piece of iron, tbe law of 
gravity acts as regularly as if the stone or tbe iron fell to tbe gi'ound. 
If tbe skill of a physician cures a patient of a fever, no physiological 
law is suspended any more than if tbe patient were left alone to die. 
But tbe human knowledge and will do eiiect results. Suppose them 
withdrawn, and things would be very different from what they are. 
So with tbe Divine Will. We ought not to say that any operation 
of it, however miraculous, suspends tbe lawrs of nature.” (Signs of the 
Kingdom of Seamn, p. 37 
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Br. Heiirtley objects to tbe term ^^Tiolation/ but not to tbe term 
‘^stispemioii 

A miraele is a violation neitber of tbe laws of matter nor of any 
otber laws of nature. It is simply tbe intervention of a Being pos- 
sessing or endued with m^erhuman power, — an intervention wMcb, 
tbongb it temporarily modifies or sus^mds tbe operation of tbe laws 
ordinarily in operation in tbe world, is yet in itself exercised in strict 
accordance witb tbe law of that Being^s nature, or superindued nature, 
by whom it is exercised.’^ {Bellies to Essays and Eeviews, p. 148.) 

Tbe writer of an article in tbe Christian Eemembrancer (October 
1863), objects to both terms, ‘‘suspension” and “contradiction:” — 

“ An important inquiry stDl remains, viz, whether our definition 
of a miracle as an event witb a supernatural cause is a sufficient one? 
In later times, as we know, this definition has not been thought suffi- 
cient ; but another idea has been added to it, viz. ‘ contrapr to nature,’ 

‘ suspension of a natural law or cause.’ Tbe inquiry is a most im- 
portant one ; for, if we adopt this addition, we lay tbe miracle open, 
as we shall see, to very formidable objections. In addressing our- 
selves to tbe solution of this point, tbe first thing to be ascertained 
is, whether this idea necessarily enters into our conception of a 
miracle. A little consideration will shew that it does not. Any 
event clearly ascertained to have a supernatural cause would W- 
doubtediy be regarded as miraculous, even though not contrary to 
nature. Tbe stone, for instance, rolled away from tbe door of tbe 
sepulchre we regard as a miracle, on tbe simple ground that it was 
done by angels. Yet it cannot be alleged that that event was con- 
trary to natu 3 :e, or that it involved a suspension of a law of nature. 
Tbe same act might have been performed by man or by mechanical 
power, and in that case it would have been perfectly natural. We 
thus see that tbe distinguishing mark of tbe miracle, to our mind, is, 
not contrary to nature, but having a supernatural cause. We see, 
too, that tbe supposition of tbe suspension of the law of nature does 
not apply to all miracles. It does not apply to a miracle considered 
as a miracle. Consequently, if it does apply to some miracles it 
must be accidental to them.” 

By what particular expression we denote the difference from tht. 
order of nature involved in a miracle, whether we do or do not call 
it a violation of natural law, a suspension, &c,, is a question of lan- 
guage and no more, so loTig as we strictly understand that tbe natural 
laws to which these terms “violation” and “suspension” are applied 
are one set of laws only, viz. that wMcb comes within the cognizance 
of our experience. The effect of these laws is in the particular in- 
stance of a miracle hindered or prevented ; something takes place 
W'Mch would not take place if these laws alone were in operation* 
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Whetlier this preventaon of the or this other he called a 
violation of the Imw or not, is immaterialj as far as regards the par- 
ticular law in question ; it makes no difference whether we say that 
that law is Businnded^ or continues in force but is countemct&d. The 
phrase ‘^violation or suspension of law” in its ordinary signidcation. 
Las reference only to the particular material laws which are concerned 
in the case, and therefore as commonly used, it does not appear to he 
objectionahle. What is of importance is that, if a miracle he a viola- 
tion or suspension of particular laws, there are other higher laws of 
which it is an instance, at the very time that it is a violation or sus- 
pension of the lower ones : and that a miracle is thus not agaii^t law 
upon the scale of the whole of the universe ; the giving way of lorver 
law to higher being itseK an instance of law, the violation of the 
particular being the observance of the whole. 

« What in each of these cases is wrought may be against one par- 
ticular law, that law being contemplated in its isolation, and rent 
away from the complex of laws, whereof it forms only a part. But 
no law stands thus alone ; and it is not against but rather in harmony 
with the system of laws ; for the law of those laws is, that when 
powers come into conflict, the weaker shall give way to the stronger, 
the lower to the higher. In the miracle this world of ours is drawn 
into and within a higher order of things ; laws are then at work hi 
the world, which are not the laws of its fallen condition, for they are 
laws of a mightier range and higher perfection ; and as such they 
claim to make themselves felt, and to have the pre-eminence and tLe 
predominance which are rightly their own.” {Trench, Notes on the 
Miracles : Prelirninary Essay, ch, iii.) 

Bishop Fitzgerald expresses the same idea with some pbiLosopMcal 
additions 

Again, when miracles are described as ^ interferences with, the 
laws of nature,’ this description makes them a]ppear impro1)able to 
many minds, from their not sufficiently considering that the laws of 
natiu'e interfere with one another ; and that we cannot get rid of 
* interferences ’ upon any hypothesis consistent with experience. 
When organization is superinduced upon inorganic matter, the laws of 
inorganic matter ai'e interfered with and controlled ; when fl-nima.l 
life comes in there are new interferences ; when reason and conscience 
are superaclded to will, we have a new class of controlling and inter- 
fering powers, the laws of which are moral in their character. In- 
telligences of pure speculation, who could do nothing but observe and 
rejison, suri^eying a portion of the universe— such as the greater part 
of Ihe materi universe may be — ^wholly destitute of living inhabi- 
tants, might have reasoned that such powers as active beings possess 
were incredible, that it was iinstediMe that the Great Creator would 
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Eiiffer tlie majestic imifomity of laws wMch He was constantly 
maintaining tliroiigli boundless space and iamnmerable worlds, to be 
controlled and interfered with at the caprice of such a creature as 
man. Yet we know by experience that God has enabled us to con- 
trol and interfere with the laws of external nature for our own pur- 
poses ; nor does this seem less improbable beforehand (but rather 
more), than that He should Himself interfere with those laws for 
our advantage,” {AriwU on Ilimcks ; DiGtionary of the Bihh, p. 376.) 

HOTE 2 ,p. 64 . 

’‘^Ho extent of physical investigation can warrant the denial of a 
distinct order of impressions and convictions wholly different in kind, 
and affecting that ^portion of onr compound constitution which we 
term the moral and spiritual. 

That impressions of a spiritual kind, distinct from any which 
positive reason can arrive at, may be made on the internal faculties 
of the soul, is an admission wMch can contravene no truth of our 
constitution, mental or bodily. Nor can it be reasonably disputed 
on any physical ground that, under peculiar conditions, such spiritual 
impressions or intimations, in. a peculiarly exalted sense, may be 
afforded to some highly-gifted individuals, and worthily ascribed to 
a Divine source, thus according with the idea we attach to the term 
^revelation.' 

On other grounds it may perhaps be argued, that such a mode of 
communicating high spiritual truth is suitable to the truths com- 
municated ; that spiritual things are exhibited by spiritual means ; 
moral doctrines conveyed through the fitting channel of the moral 
faculties of man. But all we are at present concerned to maintain is, 
that both the substance and the mode of the disclosure are thus wholly 
remote from anything to which physical difficulties can attach, or 
wMch comes under the province of sense or 

But then, in accordance with its nature, the objects to which such 
a revelation refers must be properly and exclusively those belonging to 
moral and spiritual conceptions: whether as related to what we experi- 
ence within ourselves, oi* poinfeg to and supposing a more extended 
and undefined world of spiritual, unseen, eternal existence, above and 
beyond all that is matter of sense or reason, of which science gives no in- 
iimation — apart from the world of material existence, of ordinary 
human action, or even of metaphysical speculation, wholly the 
domain and creation of faith and inspiration. Such a world, it is 
acknowledged, is disclosed by Christianity as the subject of a pecvdiar 
revelation, presenting objects which are wholly and exclusively those 
of faith, not of sense or knowledge. 

Thus it follows, in regard to revelation in general, that so far as 
its objects are properly those which are in their nature restricted to 
purely religious and spiritual trutlis, we must acknowledge that in 
these, its more characteristic and essential elements, it ca 7 i involve 
nothing which can come into contact or coUmion ivith the truth of phymr 
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sal science or mducUve uniformity; though wholly extraneous to the 
world of positive knowledge, it can imply nothing at mriance with any 
part of %tj and thus can involve us in no difficulties on physical 
grounds. 

Thus, a purely spiritual revelation, as such, stands on quite dis- 
tinct grounds from the idea of physical interruption. Yet this dis- 
tinction has been continually lost sight of, while it is of the most 
prnnary importance for vindicating the acceptance of such revelation 
as the source of spiritual truth (PowelFs Order of Nature, p. 276). 

“ Men formerly, and even at present under metaphysical influences, 
have cavilled at mysteries, hut acquiesced in miracles. Under a more 
positive system, the most enlightened are the fii'st to admit spiritual 
mysteries as matters of faith, utterly beyond reason, though they find 
deviations from physical truth irreconcilable to science'^ {lUd. p. 
292). 

If in what has preceded no reference has been made to such high 
mysteries as the Trinity, the union of the Divine and human natures 
m Christ, the Atonement by His death, the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, or Sacramental grace, it is because these and the like tenets of 
the Church do not properly fall imder the present discussion ; since 
though in some few points touching upon material things — on the 
human existence and death of Christ, and on the nature of man — yet 
they involve no consideration of a physical kind, infringing on the 
visible order of the natural world, and thus cannot be open to any 
tlifficulties of the kind here contemplated : in fact, all the objections 
which have been raised against them are of a metaphysical, moral, or 
philological nature. 

But if, in other cases, the highest doctrines are essentially con- 
nected '^rith the narrative of miracles, we have seen that the most 
earnest believers contemplate the miracle by the light of the doctrine, 
and both solely with the eye ot faith 

** Thus the resurrection of Christ is emphatically dwelt upon, not 
in its physical letter, but in its doctrinal spirit ; not as a physiological 
l)henomenon, but as the corner-stone of Christian faith and hope, 
the type of spiritual life here, and the assurance of eternal life here- 
after. 

** So, in like manner, the transcendent mysteries of the Incarna- 
tion and the Ascension ai-e never alluded to at ail by the Apostles in 
a historical or material sense, but only so far as they are involved in 
points of spiritual doctrine, and as objects ot faith; as connected with 
the Divine mamfestation of the * Word made flesh, ^ ‘ yet without sin,' 
— ^with the inscrutahle work ot redemption on earth and the unseen 
intercession in heaven— with the invisible dispensations of the gift of 
grace from above, and with the hidden things of the future, which 
" eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor have entered the heart of man/ 
with the predicted return of Christ to judge the world, and the eternal 
triumph of His hecm&nly kingdom. 

And in this spiritualised sense has the Christian Chnrch in all 
ages acknowledged these Diviue mysteries and miracles, ^ not of sight| 


“but of faitli/— not expounded hj science^ but delivered in traditional 
fomiilaries, — celebrated in festivals and solemnities,— by sacred 
.rites and symbols, — ^embodied in' the creations of art, and proclaimed, 
by cboral harmonies tbrongb. all wMcb the spirit of faith ,, adores 
■the "'great mystery of godliness,— manifested in the flesh,— justified 
in the spirit, "seen' of angels, — ^preached unto the Gentiles, — believed 
on in the world, — received up to glory ' ’’ (Ibid. p. 456). 


NOTE 3 ,p. 68 . 

Jointe k rinfini ne Fangmente de rien, non plus qu^’un 
pied a tine mesure infinie. Le fini s'aneantit en presence de Tinfini, 
et devient tin pur n6ant. Ainsi notre esprit dev ant Bieu ; ainsi notre 
•justice devant la justice divine. . 

“ Nous connaissons qu^'i! y a un infini et ignorons sa nature, comme 
nous savons qu’il est mux q_ue les nombres soient' ,fi,iiis ; done il est 
vrai qn^il y a im infini en nombre, mais nous ne savons ce qu^ii est. 
II est faux qu^il soft pair, il est faux qu’E soit impair ; car, en ajoutant 
Fuidt 4 , Ene change point.de nature :.cepend,ant c^’est tin nombre, et 
tout nombre est pair ou impair ; E est vrai que cela s^entend de tons 
nombres inis.. .... 

Nous connaissons re.xistence de Finfini et ignorons sa nature, 
parce qu’il a etendue comme nous, mais non pas des bomes comme 
nous {Fasealj ed. Fougeres, voL E. pp- 163, 164). 

The idea of infinite has, I confess, something of positive in all 
those things we apply to it. When we would think of infinite space 
.or duration, we, at first step, usuaUy make some very large idea, as, 
perhaps, of million uf ages or ndles, which possibly we double and 
multiply 'Several times. . All . that we thus amass together in our 
thoughts is positive,;. and the, assemblage of a great number of positive 
ideas of space or duration. But what still remains beyond this we 
have no more a positive distinct notion of, than a mariner has of the 
dex>th of the sea where, ha-ving let down a large portion of Ms soimd- 
ing-line, he reaches no bottom ; whereby he knows tbe depth to be 
so many fathoms and more, but how much that more is he hath no 
distinct notion at all ; and could he always supply new line and find 
the plummet always sink, without ever stopping, he would be some- 
thing in the posture of the mind reacMng after a complete and posi- 
tive idea of infinity. In which case, let tMs line be ten or ten thousand 
fathoms long, it equally discovers what is beyond it, and gives only 
tMs confused and comparative idea, that tMs is not aU, but one may 
yet go further. So much as the mind comprehends of any space, it 
has a positive idea of ; but ni endeavouring to make it infinite, it 
being always enlarging, always advancing, the idea is stEl imperfect 

and incomplete For to say a man has a positive clear 

idea of any fmantity, without knowittg how great it is, is as reasonable 
as to say he has the positive clear idea of the number of the sands on 
the seashore, who knows not how many there be, but only that they 
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are more than twenty So that what lies heyond out 

TOsitive idea towards infinity, ' lies in obsciixit)^ ; and as the in- 
uetemodnate confusion of a negative idea, wherein I know’* I neither 
do nor can coin;prehend ail I would, it being too large for a finite 
and' narrow capacity.^’ (Locke On Himian Under dandling, hk. ii. ch. 
17 )^ 

Prseterea, si jam finitum constitnatnr 
Omne, q,uod est, spatium, si qnis prociirrat ad oras 
tFitimns extremas, jaciatque volatue telum, 

Id validis utrum contortum viribns ire, 

Quo fuerit missum, mavis, longeo[iie volare, 

An prohihere aliquid censes, ohstareqiie, posse 1 
Ulterutrmn fatearis erdm sumasque, necesse est, 

Quorum utrumque tibi effugium prsecludit, et omne 
Cogit ut exempta concedas fine patere. 

Nam sive est miquid, quod prohiheat oificiatque, 

Quo minu^ quo missum est veniat, finique locet se ; 

Sive foras fertur, non est ea fini' profecto. 

Hoc pacto sequar, atque, oras ubicumque locaris ^ 

Extremas, quaeram, quid telo denique fiat. 

Fiet, uti nusquani possit consistere finis ; 

Efiugiumque fugse prolatet copia semper.” 

Lucretius, i. 962. 

NOTE 4 , p. 69. 

OsTB particular argument of Bishop Butler in opposition to the pre- 
sumption against miracles is drawn from the fact of creation, as being 
itself a miracle, or of the nature of one, and so a precedent for 
miracles ; there being no presumption, when a power different from 
the course of nature was exerted in the first placing of man here, 
against that power going on to exert itself fiuther in a revelation. 

There is no presumption, from analogy, against some operations 
which we should now call miraculous ; particularly none against a 
revelation at the beginning of the world ; nothing of such presump- 
tion against it, as is supposed to he implied or expressed in the word 
miraculous* For a miracle, in its very notion, is relative to a course 
of nature; and implies somewhat different from it, considered as 
being so. Now, either there was no course of nature at the time 
which we are speaking of, or, if there w^ere, we are not acquainted 
what the coimse of nature is upon the first peopling of woidda. And 
therefore the question, whether mankind had a revelation made to 
them at that time, is to be considered, not as a question concerning 
a miracle, but as a common question of fact And we have the like 
reason, be it more or less, to admit the report of tradition concerning 
this question, and concerning common matters of fact of the same 
antiquity; for instance, what part of the earth was first peopled 
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Or tlius : when manMnd was first placed in tMs state, there was 
a power exerted totally different from the present conrse of nature. 
Now, whether this power, thus wholly different from the present 
course of nature, for we cannot properly apply to it the word mir- 
miilom; whether this power stopped immediately afto it had made 
man, or went on, and exerted itseK farther in giving him a revelation, 
is a question of the same kind as whether an ordinary power exerted 
itself in such a particular degree and manner or not. 

Or suppose the power exerted in the formation of the world be 
considered as miraculous, or rather, he called by that name ; the case 
wuli not be different : since it must be acknowledged that such a 
power was exerted. For supposing it acknowledged, that our Saviour 
spent some years in a course of working miracles : there is no more 
presumption, worth mentioning, against His having exerted this mira- 
culous power, in a certain degree greater, than in a certain degree less ; 
in one or two more instances, than in one or two fewer ; in this, than 
in another manner.^' {Analogy, part ii. ch. ii.) 

This argument does not appear to be interfered with by anything 
wMch science has brought to light since Butler’s time. It assumes 
indeed a beginning of the world,” and scientific authorities state 
that there are no evidences in nature of a beginning.^ But supposing 
this to be the case, science still does not assert that there is no begin- 
ning, hut only deny that the examination of nature exhibits proof 
that there is one. 

Science would indeed appear to be in the reason of the case in- 

^ **It has been already observed that strict science offers no evidence of 
the commeMcemeni of the existing order of the universe. It exhibits indeed 
a wonderful succession of changes, but however far back continued, and of 
however vast extent, and almost inconceivahle inodes of operation, still 
only changes; occuning in recondite order, however little as yet disclosed, 
and in obedience to physical laws and causes, however as yet obscure and 
hidden from us. Yet in all this there is no beginning properly so called ; 
no commencement of existence when nothing existed before : no creation 
in the sense of origination out of non-existence, or formation out of 
nothing. The nebular theory may be adopted in cosmology, or the 
development hypothesis in palaeontology — or any other still more ambi- 
tious systems reaching back m imagination into the abysses of past time ; 
yet these are only the expositions of ideas theoretical and imaginary, but 
still proxjeriy within the domain of physical order, and even by them 
reach no proper commencement of existence. More than half a century 
ago, Dr. Hutton announced the first ideas of a natural geology, and boldly 
declared, * In the economy of the world I can find no traces of a beginning, 
no prospect of an end,' and all the later progress of science has pointed, as 
from its nature it must do, to the same conclusion, nor can any other 
branch of science help us farther back than geology. In a word, geology 
(as Sir G. Lyell has so happily expressed it) is ‘ the autobiography of the 
earth,’ hut, like other autobiographies, it cannot go back to the birth." 
{FoimlV s Order of Nature, p, 2$o,) 
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competent to pronoimce ttiat there was no heginiiing in nature; 
because howeyer far back she may* trace the history of the formation 
of the material world, she can only assert what she has disco vered^ 
Tiz. the farthest point backward reached,* she cannot assert what 
succession lies beyond the last ascertained point, still less that this 
succession is infiBite. It may he said that when the process of re“ 
search has gone on for a long time, and when it always has been 
found hitherto that however far hack we have gone, there has been 
something discovered farther back still ; the presumption is raised that 
this retrogression could be seen to go on for ever, if we could only 
continue to trace it. But this is no more than a presumption, which 
ought to give way to other considerations, if there are such of a 
weighty and urgent kind, for believing the contrary. 

The value indeed of the fact that there is no scientific evidence of 
a beginning in nature as a proof there is no beginning, must depend 
on the consideration whether there would or could he scientific evi- 
dence of a beginning, supposing there to he one. For if, supposing 
a beginning, no search or analysis of nature might or could afford 
evidence of it, in that case no proof of the want of a heginniag is 
furnished by the absence of scientific evidence for one. Evidence of 
a be^ning, we must remember, is only another word for our being 
able to trace and find one ; that is to sa^ evidence is only another 
expression for our faculties. Have we then the faculties for dis- 
covenng by analysis a beginning iu nature ? ‘In reply to this q.ues- 
tion it may he worth remarking, that we cannot he sure of the extent 
to which our faculties go in investigating nature ; that we do not 
know the degree of their strength and subtlety, nor therefore, on this 
account, wJiat conclusion is to be drawn from their failiu’e. But, 
indeed, tliere appears to he another and a stronger reason to allege 
w'hy we cannot draw the conclusion of there being no beginning, 
from our not finding one, or from there being no evidences of one ; 
for can there in the nature of the case be evidences and proofs 
from, analysis of a beginning m nature, when all that analysis can 
ever possibly discover is the existence of some earlier fact than all 
hitherto ascertained ones, which is not a heginniag, and no evidence 
of one.^ 

^ Mr. Baden Powell supposes that he enhances his statement of fact 
that science contains no evidence of a beginning by the addition that to 
^‘^imagiae a beginning is altogether out of the domain of science :’*--which 
is the same as supposing that the testimony of a witness that a iact did 
not take place, is stren^hened by the circumstance that, not being on the 
spot he could not have seen it if it had taken place. 

That we cannot howevei in material nature by vkydcaX analysis dis- 
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Science titen is not opposed to the idea of creation, ‘because all that 
is essential to the integral notion of creation is a beginning, and a 
beginning is not and cannot be disproved by science* Science is 
opposed indeed to a certain conception of creation, to creation con- 
ceived as an instantaneous operation, as an act of the Almighty will 
calling at once and in a moment by its fiat the whole world, material, 
animal, and rational, into existence, without graduation, progressioB, 
succession of steps. But whether creation takes place in this way or 
by a long and extended series of stages commencing with the lowest 
forms of organic nature, and terminating in the existing result, is 
altogether irrelevant to the idea of creation, for which all that is 
requisite is a beginning— which science does not disprove. The 
researches of science farther and farther backward, raise indeed, as 
has been said, a kind of impression in the mind of the absolute inter- 
rainableness of the succession of causes. But such an impression 
cannot he urged as any proof that this series w interminable, 
because we possess no knowledge whatever of what exists beyond 
the last discovered fact ; so that in the nature of the case the con- 
clusion that this series %% interminable, i.z. that this world has 
existed from all eternity, and is uncreated, cannot be pronounced 
by science. 

Upon whatever ground, then, the existence of a Creator, and Gover- 
nor of the world was assumed in the “Analogy,” upon the same it 
may be assumed now, and with the assumption of a creation goes the 
argument respecting miracles /?um the creation. 

Again, the part of Butler’s argument relating to the particular 
miracle of a revelation to man, supposes, in the mode in which it is 
put, that mankind was placed in this world at the beginning of this 
world ; and these two phrases, “ mankind being first placed in, this 
state,” and “the beginning” or “formation of the world,” are used in 
the same meaning : a supposition which is opposed to recent science. 
But this supposition makes no difierence to Butler’s argument so long 
as the former of these two events, i.e. the first rise of the human race, 


cover a beginning, is not inconsistent with that beginning admitting of 
legitimate proof when we include in nature the order of intelUgent beings, 
and apply to nature so understood certain principles of reasoning inherent 
in the very constitution of our minds. Because we conclude from the 
existence of the universe some self-existent being, we conclude from the 
order of intelligent beings in the universe, and the appearances of design 
in it, the intelligence of that Self-existent Being ; and we conclude from 
the Original Being being intelligent, and matter not, that the material 
world cannot be that Ori^al being, ie. must have a beginning, {Clarh^h 
D&moTi&tTation^ '2x0'^, Yni*) 
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wkefcliex or not contemporaneous with, the otlier, ie. tiie heginiiing of 
tlie world, is in itself correctly described in the argument; for if 
when mankind was first placed in this state there was a power 
exerted totally different from the present course of nature/^ the argu- 
ment correctly proceeds, whether this power stopped-, cn? went on/^ 
&c. But that the power exerted upon the occasion oi rn© first rise 
of mankind iras extraordinary is not disproved or contradicted by 
modern science ; for all that modern science has ascertained is, that 
man came in subsequently to a long succession of irrational species ; 
but that there was a preceding succession of irrational species does 
not make the introduction of the human species any the less, when it 
took place, a new fact in the world, indicating the exertion of “ a 
power totally different from the course of nature ; ” both from that 
course of nature which was going on at the time, when man as yet 
did not exist, and from the present course of nature, when we only 
see his continuance, not his heginning. 

Taking the facts of science, indeed, <is they stand, and abstracted 
jErom any hypothesis respecting them, the introductions of all new 
species were severally exertions of a power different from the course 
of nature/' These species may be said indeed to constitute a succes- 
sion or a series, and nature in the successive introduction of them may 
be said to exhibit marks of a plan or progi-amme. But a mere succes- 
sion of events does not of itself constitute an order or course of nature ; 
that depends on the mode or continuity of the succession. If there 
are long breaks in the chain, and if these several introductions or be- 
ginnings of new forms of life take place at vast and iiregular inteiwals, 
embracing lengths of intervening time almost transcending onr con- 
ception, these several new introductions would no more form an order 
of nature, than particular instances of resurrection after death, at in- 
tervals of hundreds or thousands of years, since the creation of man- 
kind would form a law of xesuiTection. These several introductions 
of new Hi'e would still be each of them a change in the order of nature 
existing at the time of their respectively taking place ; and, inasmuch 
as everything that is produced must have a cause, they would be each 
the exertion of power different from the course of nature, then and 
now. Such a progress of creation, indeed, as that of which Mr. 
Darwin has set forth the hypothesis, would be inconsistent with any 
event belonging to that progress being different from the order of 
nature ; because the order of nature and creation would then be iden- 
tical ; the formation of new species would be a process always going 
on in all its stages, earlier or latex, according to the particular in- 
stances ; and the production of each new species, as each was pro- 



dncedj would be only so slight an advance upon the previous step, 
that it would not be a difference from, but only an instance of, a con- 
stantly changing and advancing order of natnre. The miracnlons 
stage indeed, if any, would be not that of creation, which was a con- 
tiaiions order of natnre, but the present era of the world, when this 
order of nature has stopped. Mr. Darwin^s hypothesis supplies the 
links and fills up the chasms in the progress of creation. But with- 
oat anything to fill up the immense chasms and breaks in the order 
of creation as it stands, the new species as they make their appearance 
in the record before ns are entirely new and original phenomena, 
starting up whole, at incalcnlable intervals from each other. 

Nor — ^thongh it maybe hardly worth while making the observation 
— can any creational law^^ which does not fill up these voids, but 
leaves them standing as they are, make any difference in the character 
of these phenomena, A creational law” which coexists with such 
gaps and breaks can only be a theory of Divine action, a conception 
of the mind, not a law of natnre ; having the same relation to the 
productions of new species that Mr. Bahhage^s law of mii*acles has to 
miracles : a law which, as I observed in Lecture YL, does not touch 
the miraculous character of miracles. Secondary causes in order to 
constitute an order of nature must be visible ; in the absence of which 
visibility their results are still anomalous and strange facts. The 
philosopher, however, when he speaks of a creational law, or a con- 
tinuously operative secondary creational power,” ^ only mmns the 
hypothesis that there is, though xmaseertained, a law of nature in this 
department, or that new tacts constituting an adequate continuity of 
succession will he discovered. 

The first placing of man in this world,” however, was a change in 
the order of nature so different in kind from all previous changes, and 
all previous animal progress, that even supposing an order of nature 
up to Ms introduction, that introduction of Mm. -was still the exer- 
tion of a power different from that order of nature.” Of this new 
phenomenon, then, Sir Charles Lyell says,—*^^ In our attempt to ac- 
count for the oiigin of species we find ourselves brought face to face 
with the working of a law of development of so high an order as to 
stand nearly in the same relation as the Deity Himself to maMs finite 
understanding ; a law capable of adding new and powerful causes, 
such as the moral and intellectual faculties of the human race, to a 
system of nature which had gone for millions of years witlioiit the 
intervention of an analogous cause.” (Antiquity of Man, ch, xxiii.) 

To the hypothesis of a creational law made in this statement T 
Owen’s Palseontology/p. 444, 
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apply tiie remarks made above. But Sir Charles Lyell advances a 
further step, and v'Mle acknowledging the mystery of the origiii of 
man, makes a cautious attempt to bring that mystery within the 
limits of a class and order of known phenomena, which have come 
into observation in the actual present course of nature, and witliin the 
region of human history and tradition, 

“The inventors of useful arts, the poets and prophets of the early 
stages of a nation’s OTowth, the promulgators of new systems of reli- 
gion, ethics, and philosophy, or of new codes of laws, have often been 
looked upon as messengers from heaven, and after their death have 
had divine honours paid to them, wliile fabulous tales have been told 
of the prodigies which accompanied their birth. Nor can we wonder 
that such notions have prevailed when we consider what important 
revolutions in the moral and intellectual world such leading spirits 
have brought about ; and when we reflect that mental as well a.s phy- 
sical attributes are transmissible b^^ inheritance, so that we may pos- 
sibly discern in such leaps the origin of the superiority of certain 
races of mankind. In our own time, the occasional appearance of 
such extraordinary mental powem may be attributed to atavism ; but 
there must have been a beginning to the series of such rare and ano- 
malous events, .... 

“ To say that such leaps constitute no interruption to the ordinary 
course of nature, is more than we are warranted in affirming. In the 
case of the occasional birth of an individual of superior genius, there 
is certainly no break in the regular genealogical succession ; and when 
all the mists of mythological fiction are dispelled by historical criti- 
cism, when it is acknowledged that the eai^th did not tiemble at the 
nativity of the gifted infant, and that the face of heaven was not full 
of liery shapes, still a mighty mystery remains unexplained, and it is 
tli« ormr of the phenomena, and not their which we are able to 
refer to the usual course of nature.” (Antiquity of Man, ch. xxiv,) 

Such genealogical leaps then having, as the vrriter supposes, actually 
taken place in the intellectual nature of mankind, within the region 
of historical tiadition, — which though it has imparted to its descrip- 
tions the shape of popular poetry and imagination, has still preserved 
in ihem the substance of true facts,— human natoe he conceives to 
have been a leap of the same kind ; only that instead of being a tran- 
sition from lower man to higher man, it was a transition from the 
brute to the man. “ If in conformity with the theory of progression, 
we believe mankind to have risen slowly from a rude and humble 
starting-point, such leaps may have successively introduced not only 
higher and higher forms and grades of intellect, ]3ut at a much remoter 
period may have cleared at one bound the space which separated the 
highest stage of the unprogreasive intelligence of the inferior animals 


from tlie first and lowest form of improveaMe reason manifested by 

But in tbe first place, supposing that advances in the scale of 
humanity have taken place by physical transmission, are differences 
in the scale of humanity parallel cases to the difference between the 
man and the brute 1 Sir 0. Lyell states his belief that man is an im- 
mortal being and a subject of moral probation, in which respects he 
supposes him to differ from the brute. But is any difference in the 
scale of humanity parallel to a difference between being and not 
being immortal, and between being and not being a subject of moral 
probation ? And therefore is any ascent by a physical medium to a 
higher level in the human scale a precedent for the animal clearing 
at a bound” by this medium the awful chasm which separates an im- 
mortal being from a perishing one, and the animal state from a state 
of moral probation 1 

In the next place, is there any evidence even of differences in the 
scale of humanity having taken place from this cause, i.e,,hj physical 
transmission? any evidence that great and leadiug men who made 
their appearance in the early ages of society transmitted their own 
superior faculties by physical descent, and that a permanent rise in 
the subsequent intellectual level of mankind was produced by the 
operation of a genealogical law? Historical tradition, indeed, speaks 
of heroes and legislators who rose from time to time in the first ages 
of the world, and developed and improved the social and intellectual 
condition of the nations to which they belonged by education, by new 
codes and institutions, by new arts and inventions ; but not of men 
who raised the intellect of mankind and founded the superiority of 
certain races ” by the natural transmission of their own higher quali- 
ties of mind, which thus became the hereditary property'- and new 
natiu'e of posterity. Sir 0. Lyell admits indeed mat such facts as 
these “have a mighty mystery unexplained in them,” and that 
though the facts themselves “ are to be referred to the usual course 
of nature,” “ their cause lies wholly beyond us that is to say, he does 
not deprive the course of nature of mystery, hut he conceives never- 
theless, that the leap from animal to himian nature is paralleled by 
fiicts winch have appeared in the existing course of nature. Heither 
history, however, nor tradition discloses such facts as Sir C. Lyell 
needs for the purpose of his parallel. We see indeed genealogical 
ascents of intellect, but those ascents are not permanent, and found 
no new intellectual nature : for the son having risen above the intel- 
lectual level of Ms father, son returns back to the lower stage. 
Again, we see permanent ascents in the intellect of man, but tho«ie 
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ascents are not genealogical ; they are not produced by physical 
transmission, but by education, by civilisation, and instruction in the 
arts of life. Human nature, before and after the rise of the great 
and the wise teachers who have appeared at different epochs, was the 
same ; only in its former state uninstructed, in the latter enlightened 
by new truths and discoveries. Permanent ascents gained by physi- 
cal inheritaiJice are the facts which Sir C. Lyeli needs for the purpose 
of his parallel ; but these do not present themselves. 

NOTE 5 ,p. 70. 

It is not perhaps sufficiently considered that, whatever criterion 
we adopt of the rightness or wrongness of actions, what makes 
actions right or wrong, the particular standard w’e apply to the 
actions does not affect the question of the principle of “ right, or 
moral obligation being necessary to bind those actions upon the 
individual. Thus the standard of expediency applied to actions is 
perhaps popularly supposed to conflict and to dispense wdth the 
principle of moral obligation in the individual ; the notion being that, 
because expediency is tbe criterion of the actions, therefore the 
actions cannot be performed in obedience to the moral sense or sense 
of right, ])ut because they are expedient But in truth the standard 
of expediency no more dispenses with the sense of moral obligation 
in the individual than any other standard, nor is it correct to conceive 
that if actions are performed because they are expedient, therefore 
they are not performed under a sense of moral obligation ; because 
after the criterion lias done its part and fixed npon the actions on 
account of their expediency, the question still, remains, Under what 
obbgation am I to do what is expedient, what conduces to general 
happiness 1 Unless this additional step can be made out, the actions 
may be proved to be ever so useful and advantageous to the com- 
munity, but tbe link which connects them with the duty of the 
individual is %vjmtiiig. 

The system of Bentham is defective in this important linlc — ^the 
medium between the community and the individual, by which what 
i s useful to the community becomes binding upon tlie individual . He 
gives with great copiousness of statement his definition of right and 
wrong in actions, viz., their being advantageous or disadvantageous 
to the whole social body, including the individual himself. Only so 
far as it produces happiness or misery can an act be properly called 
virkiom or nicious,^^ {Deontology j vol. i. p. 141.) Will clamouring 
for * ought ' or ^ ought not/ that perpetual petitio vrincipii^ stand in 
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tlie stead of utility ? Men may wear out the air with sonorous and 
umneaning words; those words will not act upon the mind; nothing 

will act upon it but the apprehensions of pleasure and pain 

Avow then that what is called duty to oneself is hut prudence, and 
wiiat is called duty to others is effective benevolence/’ {Intfodnction 
to Deontology^ voL ii.) But supposing this criterion of rightness in 
actions themselves to be adopted, viz., their producing happiness, the 
q^uestion still remains, ^^Why must I perform these actions? what 
have I to do 'with the happiness of others If the principle of 
” ought” then is admitted, and the sense of “ought” allowed to exist 
in our minds, there is a tie w’hich hinds the individual to society. 
He cannot neglect the happiness of others without seK-reproach, and 
without the right of others to reproach him. But without this sense 
of “ ought ” how does the matter stand ? A certain class of actions 
are attended hy most valuable results, and it is undoubtedly highly 
for the interest of the community that they should be performed. 
But all that is by the very profession proved is the interest of the 
community. TVhat difference does it make in tJie individual, not 
doing them ? Is he himself at all in a different state whether he does 
them or not ? Why should he reproach himself, what right have 
others to reproach him, if he does not do them ? Without the sense 
of “ ought ” in the individual there is a large amount of human hap- 
piness laid before us as the result of certain actions, but there is 
nothing to bind the individual to those actions, or make him respon- 
sible for that hapx>mess. Society is lucky, and is to be congratulated 
upon its good fortune, if it obtains such a class of actions from him ; 
but society cannot say, * You ought to do them,’ for there is no such 
thing as the principle or sense of “ ought.” If he has not done them, 
all that can be said is that he has not done them — a fact w’hich is no 
more a reflection upon liim than the omission of anything else which 
was not incumbent upon him. Without the principle of “ought” to 
sujjpletaent the criterion of expediency, the virtuousness of an action 
is identical with certain advantageous effects, and means these effects, 
and has no other meaning. But these effects are wholly outside the 
individual agent, and do not affect him in the slightest degree as 
attaching any quality to him, or making any difference in Ms inward 
condition. Praise or blame can only attach to him in the sense in 
wMeh these terms must be used and to which they must be confined 
in tMs philosophy, viz., as the assertion of one or another set of effects ; 
in which sense they assert external, or, as we may say, Mstorical facts 
only, and do not touch the man. 

Bentham’s position, then, is not true — The elements ot pain and 
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pleasuxe give to tlie deontologist instniments sufficient for Mh work. 

^ Give me matter and motion/ said Descartes, ^ and I will make a 
physical world.’ ‘Give me/ may the utilitarian teacher exclaim, 
‘give me the human sensibilities — joy and grief, pain and pleasure — 
and I will create a moral world. I will produce not only justice, but 
generosity, patriotism, philanthropy, and the long and illustrious 
train of sublime and amiable virtues.’” {IntToduction to Deontology, 
voL ii.) “ Deontology ” does not supply the link between the good ol 
society and the inffividual. It may be said that the principle of 
benevolence exists in the human mind as a passion or affection, indepen- 
dently of the sense of “ ought ” or duty ; and that this is the link which 
connects the individual with society. But the mere affection of benevo- 
lence is only such a link so long as the affection is carried on by its own 
impulse, as the appetite of hunger or curiosity or any other is; when 
benevolence becomes an effort, unless there is the sense of “ought” 
to supply the place of the force of the appetite, society’s hold tipon 
the individual goes. For though benevolence, while it was in force, 
was advantageous to the (%>inmunity, the want of it cannot be charged 
as & fault, there being no “ought” or “ought not” in the system* 
A “fault” in it can only mean a disadvantageous consequence of an 
action regarded as a productive thing, which is not a fault in the 
moral sense. Yet, unaccountable as it may seem, it is only when 
benevolence does become an effort, and therefore depends entirely 
upon the sense of “ought” for its exertion, that it is admitted to be 
» virtue by Bentham. “ But though the test of virtue be usefulness, 
or, in other words, the production of happiness — virtue being that 
which is beneficial and vice that which is pernicious to the com- 
munity — there is no identity between virtue and usefulness, for there 
are many beneficial actions which do not partake of the nature of 
virtue. Virtue demands effort” {Deontology, vol. i p. 146.) Bixt 
why should a man make the effort ? Bentham cannot say he “ ought” 
to make it, and no other reason, applying to the individual, can be 
alleged. His very definition of virtue then makes it dependent just 
on that principle which in his philosophy is omitted. He is possessed 
indeed of certaia “ sanctions or inducements to action,” such as the 
fear of punishment and the desire for approbation. But the former 
of these two motives can only apply to a veiy small proportion of 
human actions, if by punishment we mean civil or physical punish- 
ment ; and the apj>robation of others is founded upon the sense of 
“ ought” in those who give it, and its force as a motive depends upon 
the sense of “ought ’’in him who is the subject of it Abstracted 
from tMs the approbation of others is merely their assertion of cei> 


tain facts which to tiie individnal make no difference. To prudential 
actions tke obligation is stronger tban to benevolent^ because interest 
in Mmself is more of a necessary feeling in a man than interest in 
others ; but even here the obligation is not moral ; nor if a man 
chooses not to regard or consult for his own interest can blame attach 
to him ; blame at least can only mean in this philosophy the asser- 
tion of certain conseq^uences of Ms conduct. 

NOTE 6, p. 71. 

The philosophy of universal necessary law which puts man and 
material nature under the same head, and wMch argues that if man 
is not under that law, neither can nature be asserted to be, that if 
free-will is allowed in man, miracles may be allowed in nature, is 
thus stated : — 

Step by step the notion of evolution by law is transforming the 

whole field of our knowledge and opinion Not the physical 

world alone is now the domain of inductive science, but the moral, the 
intellectual, and the spiritual are being added to its empire. ... It 
is the crown of philosophy to see the immutable even in the complex 
action of human life. In the latter, indeed, it is but the first germs 
which are, clear. No rational thinker hopes to discover more than a 
few primary actions of law, and some approximating theory of growth. 
Much is dark and contradictory, ... 

^^Why tMs rigorous repudiation of all disorder in the material 
world, whilst insisting on stupendous perturbations of the moral ? 
Why are all facts contrary to science rejected, and theories contrary 
to history retained? Why are physical miracles absurd, if spiritnai 
miracles abound? Why are there no suspensions of the laws of 
matter, yet cardinal suspensions of the laws of mind ? . . . . They 
see Hhe grand foundation — ^conception of universal law,’ Hhe invari- 
able operation of a series of etemally impressed conseq^uences following 
in some necessary chain of orderly causation.’ Such a law, we con- 
ceive, is read in all human history, life, and spiiit.” (Article on Neo-> 
Christianity y Westminster Eeview, Oct i860.) 

NOTE 7 , p. 72. 

The secularist position is stated thus by its chief promulgator : — 

You cannot live for both worlds, because you do not know both, 
fou know but one* Live for the one you do know.” (Seculm MiS'^ 
ccUany, p, 26.) 

Secular principles relate to the present existence of man, and to 
methods of procedure the issues of which can be tested by the experi* 
ence of this life. A person holding secular principles as general rules 
of life, concerns himself with present time and materiality, neither 
Ignoring nor denying the future and s^nritual, wMch are independent 


q^uestions. Secularity draws the line of distinction between the things 
of time and the things of eternity. That is secolar which pertains to 
this world. The distinction may he seen in the fact that the cardinal 
propositions of theology are proveable only in the next Mfe, and not in 
this. If I believe in a given creed, it may tiirn out to be the true 
one, but one must die to find out that. .... Pure secular principles 
have for their object to fit men for time. Secularisra purposes to 
regulate human affairs by considerations purely human. Its principles 
are founded upon nature, and its object is to render men as perfect as 
possible in this life." {Principles of Secidarismf p. 6.) 

“We desire to Mow and not to hope. We have no wants, and wish 
to have none which truth will not satisfy. We would realize this life 
— we w’ould also deserve another, but without the selfishness which 
craves it, or the presumption which expects it, or the discontent which 
demands it" {SecidarisTn Distinguished from UnUa/rianismp p. i6.) 


LEOTUEE I Y. 

NOTE 1, p. 76. 

“At the utmost a physico-theology can only teach a supreme mind 
evinced in the laws of the world of matter, and the relations of a Deity 
to physical things essentially as derived from physical law .... 

“ The firm conception of the immutability of order is the first rudi- 
ment in all scientific foundation for cosmo-theology. Our conclusion 
cannot go beyond the assumption in our evidence. Our argument 
can lead us only to such limited notions of the Divine attributes as 
are consistent with the principle of ^ Cosmos.' If we speak of ‘ wis- 
dom,' it is as evinced in laws of profoundly-adjusted reason ; if of 
‘ power,' it is only in the conception of universal and eternal main- 
tenance of those arrangements ; if of ^ infinite intelligence,' it is as 
manifested throughout the infinity of nature ; and to vmose dominion 
we can imagine no limit, as w^e can imagine none to natural order. 

“ If we attempt to extend the idea of ‘ power' to infinity, or what 
we call the attribute of ‘ Omnipotence,' in conformity with a strictly 
natural theology, it can only be from the boundless extent to which 
we find these natural arrangements kept up in incessant activity, but 
unchangeable order; the unlimited, and we believe illimitable expan- 
sion, both in time and space, of the same undeviating regularity with 
which the operations of the universally connected machinery are sus- 
tained. The difficulty which presents itself to many minds, how to 
reconcile the idea of unalterable lam with volition (which seems to im- 
ply something changeable), can only be answered by appealing to 
those immutable laws as the sole evidence and exponent we have of 
supreme volition ; a volition of immutable mind, an empire of fixed 
intelligenee. 

“The simple argument from the invariable order of nature is 



wholly ijicompeteht to give iis any conception whatever of the Divine 
Omnipotence, except as maintaming, or acting thronghf that invariahU 
universal system of physical order and law, . . . , A Theism of Omni- 
fotence in any sense deviating from the order of nature must be derived 
entirely from other teaching : in fact it is commonly traceable to early 
religious impressions derived, not from any real deductions of reason, 
but from the language of the Bible, 

“ Natural theology does not lead us to the supernatural^ being itself 
the essential and crowning principle of the natural : and pointing to 
the supreme moral cause or mind in nature, manifested to us as far as 
the invariable and universal series and connexion of physical causes 
are disclosed ; obscured only when they may be obscured ; ’hidden only 
when they may be imagined to be interrupted. 

The supernatural is the olYspring of ignorance, and the parent oi 
superstition and idolatry ; the natural is the assurance of science, and 
the preliminary to all rational views of Theism.’^ (PowelVs Order of 
Nature, p. 245.) 

“ It was formerly argued that every Theist must admit the credi- 
bility of miracles ; but this, it is now seen, depends on the nature find 
degree of his Theism, which may vary through many shades of opinion. 
It depends, in fact, on the precise view taken of the Divine attributes ; 
such, of course, as is attainable prior to our admission of revelation, or 
we fall into an argument in a vicious circle. The older writers on 
natural theology, indeed, have professed to deduce very exact conclu- 
sions as to the Divine perfections, especially Omnipotence; conclusions 
which, according to the physical argument" abeady referred to, appear 
carried beyond those limits to which reason or science are competent 
to lead us ; while, in fact, all our higher and more precise ideas of the 
Divine perfections are re^ly derived from that very revelation, whose 
evidence is the point in question. The Divine Omnipotence is en- 
tirely an inference from the language of the Bible, adopted on the as- 
sumption of a belief in revelation. That ‘ with God nothing is impos- 
sible/ is the very declaration of Scripture ; yet on this the whole belief 
in miracles is built, and thus, witli the many, that belief is wholly the 
result, not the antecedent of faith,^^ (Powell’s Study of Evidences of 
Christianity, y, 1x3.) 

NOTE 2, p. 79. 

Philosophers have applied the term demonstrative’^ to certain 
proofs of the existence of a God ; and were these reasonings demon- 
strative in the strict mathematical sense it would not be correct to say 
that this great truth rested on a ground of faith. But the term de- 
monstrative” does not appear to be used in this instance, by those 
who apply it, in a strict and mathematical sense. These kind of rea- 
sonings do indeed proceed upon axioms which instinctively approve 
themselves as rational ; and the axioms being admitted, a chain of 
Irresistible consequences finally educes from them this cardinal truth: 
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[liEGT. 

but the tixioms, though upon the broad ground of reasou and common 
sense obligatory, do not possess the rigid force of mathematical 
axioms ; and the structure of reasoning which is built upon them 
shares in the same defect. If we take the very first axiom, e.g. which 
lies at the foundation of the fabric, viz., that everything that begins 
to exist must have a cause, however near to the nature of a mathema- 
tical axiom this principle may be, we yet perceive a distinct difference 
between this principle and an axiom of mathematics, when we com- 
pare the two together. We cannot say, e,g. that exactly the same self- 
evident certainty belongs to this truth that belongs to the axiom that 
things that are equal to the same are equal to one another. Kor, 
therefore, when upon the basis of the axiom that everything that be- 
gins to exist must have a cause, the argument proceeds, — Therefore 
there must always be existence antecedent to what begins ; therefore 
something must have from eternity existed ; an eternal succession of 
Beings being neither caused from without nor self-existent, is an in- 
consistency : therefore what has existed from eternity is one Being ; 
that one Being as existing from eternity is the cause of all being that 
begins ; as existing necessarily is omnipresent, for the necessity is the 
same everywhere ; and as the cause of intelligent beings, is Himself 
intelligent, — does this superstructure of reasoning possess the strict 
force of a mathematical proof. The demonstrative argument for the 
existence of a God is indeed the accurate working out of some strong 
instinctive maxims of reason, but when we endeavour to pursue these 
maxims and the reasoning upon them to the point of necessity, we are 
not able to do so ; the subject eludes our grasp, because in truth we 
have not faculties for perceiving demonstration or necessary connexion 
npon this subject-matter. Nor therefore do such reasonings, though 
c^ed demonstrative, when we consider the astonishing nature of the 
great truth which is educed from them, appear to dispense with faith 
in the acceptance of and dependence upon them. 

Locke strongly asserts the demonstrative nature of the proof of the 
existence of a God. It is as certain that there is a God, as that the 
opposite angles, made by the intersection of two straight lines, are 
equal.^^ {Es$ay on the Hvman Understanding, bk. i. ch. iv. s. i6.) 
^ But though this be the most obvious truth that reason discovers, 
and though its evidence be, if I mistake not, equal to a mathematical 
certainty ; yet it requires thought and attention, and the mind must 
apply itself to a regular deduction of it from some part of our intuitive 
kno“^edge, or else we shall be as uncertain and ignorant of this as of 
other propositions, which are in themselves capable of clear demon- 
stration. . . • . We have a more certain loiowledge of the existence 



of a God than of anything our senses have not immediately discorered 
to us* Nay, I presume I may say that we may more certainly know 
that there is a God, than that there is anything else without us. 
When I say we know, I mean that such knowledge is within our 
reach, which we cannot miss if we will but apply our minds to that, 
as we do to several other inquiries.’^ The proof comes under these 
heads : — ^lan knows that he himself is ; ” He knows also that 
nothing cannot produce a being, therefore something eternal ,* Two 
sorts, of beings, cogitative and incogitative ; " Therefore there has 
been an eternal wisdom " (Book iv. ch. x.) 

Clarke says — 

I proceed now to the main thing I at first proposed ; naxnely, to 
endeavour to shew, to such considering persons as I ha,ve already 
described, that the Being and Attributes of God are not only possible 
or barely probable in themselves, but also strictly dernonstrable to any 
unprejudiced mind, from the most uncontestable principles of right 
reason. .... 

“ Now many arguments there are by which the Being and Attri- 
butes of God have been undertaken to be dc'mmistrated ; and perhaps 
most of those arguments, if thoroughly understood, rightly stated, 
fully pursued, and duly separated from the false or uncertain reason- 
ings which have sometimes been intermixed with them, -would at 
length appear to be substantial and conclusive. But because I would 
endeavour, as far as possible, to avoid all manner of peiplexity and 
confusion, therefore I shall not at this time use any variety of argu- 
ments, but endeavour by one clear and plain series of propositions 
necessarily connected and following one from another, to demonstrate 
the certainty of the Being of God, and to deduce in order the neces- 
sary Attributes of His nature, so far as by our finite reason we are 
enabled to discover and apprehend them. And because it is not to 
my present purpose to explain or illustrate things to them that 
believe, but only to convince unbelievers, and settle them that doubt, 
by strict and undeniable reasoning ; therefore I shall not allege any- 
thing, which however really true and useful, may yet be liable to 
contradiction or dispute ; but shall endeavour to urge such proposi- 
tions only as cannot be denied without departing from that reason 
wMch all atheists pretend to he the foundation of their unbelief.^* 
(Demonstration^ Introduction*) 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, while arguing that what does rest upon pro- 
bable evidence is not essential to religion, niamtains, though without 
any special reference to these reasonings, that the evidence upon 
which the existence of a God rests is not expressed by the phrase 

probable evidence — 

I confess that I, for one,^ enter with the less anxiety into any 
g^uestion concerjiung the validity of mere historical evidence, because 
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I am convinced that no question concernmg tlie^ validity of mere 
Mstoiical evidence can he absolutely vital to religion. Historical 
evidence is not a ground upon which religion can possibly rest ; for 
the human testimony of winch such evidence consists is always falli- 
ble; the chance of error can never be excluded: and the extm- ' 
ordinary delusions into which great bodies of men have fallen shew 
that even in the case of a multitude of witnesses that chance may be 
present in a considerable degree, particularly if the scene of the 
alleged fact is laid in an uncritical age or nation. Probable evidence, 
therefore, is the highest we can have of any historical fact. In 
ordinary cases we practically need no higher. The great results of 
history are here; we have and enjoy them as certainly as we have 
and enjoy any object of sense; and it signifies little by what exact 
agency in any particular case the work of human progress was carried 
on. But in the case of a religion probable evidence will not suffice. 
Religion is not a speculation which we may he content to hold sub- 
ject to a certain chance of error, nor iS it a practical interest of the 
kind which Butler has in his mind when he tells us that we must 
act on this, as in other cases, on probability. It is a spiritual affec- 
tion which nothing less than the assured presence of its object can 
excite. “We may be quite content to hold that the life of Csesar was 
such as it is commonly taken to have been, subject to certain chances 
of error arising from nis own bias as an autoMogra]jher, and from the 
pai*tiality, prejudice, or imperfect information of his contemporaries ; 
but we shordd not be content to hold any vital fact of our religion 
under the same conditions. We may be ready to stake, and do 
constantly stake, our worldly interests, as Butler truly observes, 
upon probabilities, when certaintv is beyond our power. But our 
hearts would refuse their office if we were to bid them adore and 
hold commimion with a probable God.” (fiational EeUgion, c§c., 
p. 108.) 

When the evidence, however, of a Deity is described as demon- 
stmtive” or ^^not probable,” such a description does not appear to 
exclude a ground of faith in the acceptance of such evidence ; the con- 
clusion being of so immense and astonishing a nature that iaith is 
required for relying upon any reasoning or evidence, however strong, 
which leads to it; the mind naturally desiring the verificatioB of 
such proof. 

It must be observed that it is not only a Moral Deity whose exist- 
ence is an object of faith ; but a Deity at all, i.e, such as is dis- 
tinguishable from a mere universal force. Language is sometimes 
used as if the ground of faith only applied to the moinl attributes of 
the Deity, and the mere existence of a Supreme Intelligent Being 
were the conclusion of reason without faith. But the ground of 
faith comes in prior to the moral attributes of the Deity, because 
the existence of a God at all in any sense which comes up to the 
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notion of the existence of a Personal Infinite Being is of itself— 
before going into any fnrtlier question— ancli an amazing and super- 
natural tratli that it cannot be embraced without faitk Although, 
if we first suppose an Infinite Intelligent Being, we cannot but go on 
to suppose that that Being possesses a character ; and, some character 
supposed, it cannot but Oe, notwithstanding the confusion of things 
here, more natural and easy for us to believe that that character is 
the Moral or Eighteous one, than that it is any other, 

NOTE 3 , p. 84, 

“But were these views of the Divine attributes, on the other 
hand, ever so well established, it must be considered that the Theistic 
argument requires to be applied with much caution ; since most of 
those who have adopted such theories of the Divine perfections, on 
abstract grounds, have made them the basis of a precisely opposite 
belief ; rejecting miracles altogether, on the plea that our ideas of the 
Divine perfections must directly discredit the notion of occasional 
interposition ; that it is derogatoiy to the idea of Infinite Power and 
Wisdom to suppose an order of things so imperfectly established that 
it must be occasionally interrupted and violated when the necessity 
of the case compelled, as the emergency of a revelation ivas imagined 
to do. But all such Theistic reasonings are but one-sided, and if 
pushed further must lead to a denial of aD. active operation of the 
Deity whatever; as inconsistent -with unchangeable, infinite perfec- 
tion. Such are the arguments of Theodore Parker, who denies 
miracles heemm ‘ everjwvliere I find law the conshint mode of opera- 
tion of an infinite Godf or that of Wegseheider, that the belief in 
miracles is irreconcilable with the idea of an eternal God condstonf. 
with Himself Sc. (PowelFs ^tudy of the Evidences of ^Christianity^ 
p. H 3 -) 

The -writer admits that -when the miraculous action of the Deity is 
denied upon Theistic reasonings, the denial affects the action of the 
Deity generally. But has not the same denial the same result when 
bunt upon physical reasonings ? 

NOTE 4 , p. 85. 

“ AH religion, as sucb, ever has been and must be a thing entirely 
mi generis, and implies mystery and faith, however rightly allied^ to 
knowledge, and susceptible of a variety of external forms, according 
to the diversity of human character and the stages of human en- 
lightenment/^ {FoweWs Order of Nature, p. 197.) 
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NOTE 6, p. 85. 

<Vid. NoTiij 2, Lect. III.) 

The attempt to disoomect reHgion with physics in cue remarkable 
instance is thus commented on by Dr. Heurtley 

miTaeles whicli axe eoimected witii out Lord’s Person and 
office are ‘never/ we are told, ‘insisted on in tlieir physical details, 
W tokly M their spiritual and doctrinal apphcation.’ . The resurrec- 

S tl*. iM«. he theeght bj SSI 

upon himself and oTerbear the reclamations of °*f ®A 
would rise from the perusal of the 1 5th chapter of the Eirst Epistle 
to the Corinthians with the thorough con-netion that how nmch u^ 
ae Apostle may make of our Lord’s lesurrectaon doctoally, 
wfes most emphattolly dweU upon itm its physical letter. Its 
Utivnl truth as a ‘ physiological phenomenon’ is the_ very basis and 
substratum of all tLf is said on the subject,” {Belies to Essays and 

" ' 5 S, P- 172-) 


LEGTVEE V. 

NOTE 1 , p. 95 - 

In the proof of miracles divines assume the existence of a Deity. 
Butler “ takes for proved that there is an inteUigent Author of 
Nature and natural Governor of the World,” before he entem upon 
the external and other evidences of revelation {Analogy 
Paley assumes in like manner, as the basis of his proof of the Chris- 
tian miracles, an intelligent and personal Supreme Lemg. Suppose 
the world we live in to have had a Creator ; suppose it to appear 
from the predominant aim and tendency of the provisions and con- 
trivances observable in the universe, that the Deity when He formed 
it consulted for the happiness of His sensitive creation ; ^ 

disposition which dictated this counsel to continue; suppose a p^ 
of the creation to Lave received faculties from their Maker y w 
they are capable of rendering a moral obedience to His wi • . • • ' • 

, Suppose, nevertheless, almost the whole race, either ^ the 
fecfen of their faculties, the misfortune of them situation, or by 
loss of some prior revelation, to want this knowledge, and not to be 
*1,0 airP nf a new revelation to attain it; under these 





Note 2 


incredible that God sbould interpose for sucii a purj)ose {Evidenm 
of Christianity^ Preparatory Considerations,) Thie Cliristian argu- 
ment of miracles/^ says ijtrcMeacon Lee, takes for granted two 
elementai’y truths — the Omnipotence and the Personality of God.^^ 
{On Miracles, p, 39.) 


■NOTE 2 , p. 100. 


There is a very strong presumption against common speculative 
truths, and against the most ordinary facts, before the proof of them ; 
wliicli 3^et is overeonie by almost any proof. There is a presumption 
of miliiona to one against the story of Csesar, or of any other man. 
For suppose a number of common facts so and so circumstanced, of 
which one had no kind of proof, should happen to come into one’s 
thoughts; every one would, without any possible doubt, conclude 
them to be false. And the like may be said of a single common fact. 
And from hence it appears, that the q[uestion of importance, as to the 
matter before us, is, concerning the degree of the peculiar presumption 
supposed against miracles ; not whether there be any peculiar pre- 
sumption at all against them. For, if there be the presumption of 
millions to one against the umst common facts, what can a small pre- 
sumption additional to this amount to, though it he peculiar? It 
caimot be estimated, and is as nothing.’^ {Analogy, part li. ch. 2.) 


Butler would appear in this passage to confound two different kinds 
of improbability, wMch llr. Mill calls improbability before the fact, 
and improbability after.^ According to this statement the mam and 
principal presumption against a miracle is that presumption which 
lies against all, even the most ordinary facts, when they are imagined 


1 The mistake consists in overlooking the distinction between (what may 
!>e called) iniprohahility before the fact, and improbability after it ; two 
different properties, the latter of which is always a ground of disbelief ; 
the former is so or not, as it may happen. , ... . In the cast of a per- 
fectly fair die the chances are five to 0110 against throwing aee; that is, 
ace will he thrown on an average only once in six tlirows. But this is no . 
reason against believing that ace w^as thro-wn on a given occasion, if any 
credible witness asserts it ; since, although ace is only thrown once in six 
times, .some number which is only thrown once in six times must have 
been thrown, if the die was thrown at all. The improbability, then, or 
in other words, the uinisualness of any fact, is no reason for disbelieving 
it, if the nature of the case renders it certain that either that or something 

eqrmlJy improlahU^ that is, equally unusual, did happen We are 

told that A. B. died yesterday ; the moment before we w’-ere so told, the 
chances against his having died on that day may have been ten thousand 
to one ; but since he was certain to die at some time or other, and when 
he died must necessarily die on some particnlar day, while the chances are 


taken place on a given day.” (Logic, voU ii p. 166.) 
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antecedently. Tke presumption against any occurrence tatog place 
wMck it comes into one’s kead to smapewe ttog place, is ™nse ; 

S tkere is this presumption keforehand, Butler says against any 
mtacle taiinc- place ; hut according to kis statement, tkis pmsump- 
tion -wMck a miracle kas against it w wmum mtk all facts whatever, 
is tke great and main presumption against a miracle ; and any addi- 
tional to this, which may he peculiar to it, or attack to it because it 
k a miracle amounts to nothing. “What can a small presiunption 
additional to this amount to, though it he peculiar ?” But this state- 
ment is not an adequate representation of tke presumption agamst u 
miracle, and does not carry our common sense along vutk it, heca^e 
it does not distinguish between the different natoes of an improh. - 

hihtyheforehand-upon a ground of mere random anticip.taon-ol 

OTM went, and improhahflity upon the ground of the hmd. of even . 
He^regardsthe latter as a mere infinitesimal addition m to 

the immense body of already emstii^ former presumption ; 
the latter is a presumption different in mture and kmd torn the 

former. The presumption which there was beforehand a,gaiMt 

particular event is one which in its own nature^ immediately gives 
lay to the least evidence of such an event occumng, because itesdc 
around was the want of evidence, which is epso /oc<o removed by 
Ividence. A random guess is in other words the ento absence of 
evidence ; but the mere absence of proof offers no resmto^ to proof 
Whereas the improbability upon the ground of the land of event goes 
on along with the proof of that event, and ^at proof resists 

it, even though it ultimately yield to it “ The chances agamst an 
ordinary event,” says Bishop Fitzgerald, “are not but parfecu- 

ior- thCT are chances against this event, not agamst tte fend of 
event.” ^ (Article on MimeUs: Dictionary (f the On the other 

hand the presumption agamst a miracle is presumption agams e 
Li ’of evlnt mereas then Butler represents the “partieuto 
presumption against a miracle, which is the same that there is agai^t 
Ly co^on fact beforehand, as the principal improbably of a 
mLle, and the “ specific ” presumption as so mmute m adton to 
this as to be incapable of being estimated, the order and value of the 
presumptions oujit to be reversed ; the former bemgm troth nothing 
li a presumption, that is to say, a presumption wtoch does not tell 
in thl least as soon as ever evidence is offOTsd ; the ktter ^“8 ® 
. presumption which acts when evidence is offered. 

Le Butter’s criterion is not a natural one ; for the objectmn to the 
IM of event a miracle is, is plainly oui natural objection to a 
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Butler/^ says Bishop Fitzgerald, seems to have been verjr sen- 
sihle of the imperfect state, in Ms own time, of the logic of probability ; 
and though he’ appears to have formed a more accurate conception of 
it than the Scotch school of philosophers who succeeded and under* 
took to refute Hume ; yet there is one passage in which we may 
perhaps detect a misconception of the subject in the pages even of 
tMs great writer. 

It is plain that in this passage Butler lays no stress^ upon the 
peculiarities of the story of Caesar, wMch he casually mentions. For 
he expressly adds, ^ or of any other man and repeatedly explains 
that what he says applies equally to any ordinary facts, or to a single 
fact 

“ The way in which he proposes to estimate the presumption 
against ordinary facts is, by considering the likelihood of their being 
anticipated beforehand by a person gmssing at mndmi* But surely 
this is not a measure of the likelihood of the facts considered in 
themselves, hut of the likelihood of the coincidence of the facts with a 
rash and arbitrary anticipation. The case of a person guessing before- 
hand, and the case of a witness reporting what has occiiired, are 
essentially different. In the common instance, for example, of an 
ordinary die, before the cast, there is nothing to determine my mind, 
with any probability of a connect judgment, to the selection of any 
one of tne six faces rather than another ; and therefore we rightly 
say that there are five chances to one against any one side, considered 
as thus arbitrarily selected. But when a person who has had oppor- 
tunities of observing the cast, reports to me the presentation of a 
particular face, there is evidently no such presumption against the 
coincidence of his statement and the actual tact ; because he has, by 
the supposition, had ample means of ascertaining the real state of 
the occurrence. And it seems plain that, in the case of a credible 
witness, we should as readily believe his report of the cast of a die 
with a million of sides as of one with only six 1 though in respect of 
a random guess beforehand, the chances against the correctness of the 
guess would be vastly greater in the former case, than in that of an 
ordinary cube 

“ The truth is, that the chances to which Butler seems to refer as a 
presumption against ordinary events, are not in ordinary cases over- 
come by testimoiiy at all. The testimony has nothing to do with 
them ; because they are chances against the event considered as the 
subject of a random vaticination, not as the subject of a report made 
by an actual observer. It is possible, however, that throughout this 
obscure passage, Butler is arguing upon the principles of some ob- 
jector unknown to us ; and, indeed, it is certain that some wiiters 
upon the doctrine of chances (who “were far from friendly to revealed 
religion) have utterly confounded together the g^uestions of the chances 

f ainst the coincidence of an ordinary event \vith a random guess, and 
the probability of such an event considered by itself.” (Diciwnary 
of the Bible : Article on Miracles.) 
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AieMeaoon Lee disagrees witli Bishop Fitzgerald. “ So fer is 
Bishop Butler from ignomg the distinction between ‘ probability be- 
fore and after the fact,’ or, as he expresses himself with greater pre- 
cision ‘before and after proof,’ that his whole ailment proceeds 
upon its recognition.” (£M MwofiU, p. 75-) Butler’s argument . 

recognizes tvio stat&s of tho case, before and after proof of the fact , 
nor could it avoid doing so : but this is not the same as recognizing 
the two kinds of probability “before” and “after.” He recognizes 
improbability before proof, and certainly after proof ; but not that 
imnrobability which conflicts with proof, that whidi is meant by “ im- 
probability after the fact” The writer adds 

“ The two instances selected^ij-^xoor. MiU are indeed, as he states, 

^ in, strict conformity to tlie usual course of experience, ‘ the 
cliaiLces merely being against them ; ^ but they are not in the least 
analogous to the instances on which Bishop Butler founds his pro- 
position. The great difference is, that we do know all the chances m 
the one case, and that we do not know all the chances in the other. There 
are but six sides to the die ; the chances, therefore, are biit five to 
one against ace at any throw. The years of human life cannot 
exceef a definite number, to which we can approximate mthm 
moderate limits; but the probability of the events on whi^ the 
^ AT ia.loo'y ^ depends cannot be thus estimated. The histoiy or Osesar, 
or of any other man, or common facts, are matters incapable of being 
submitted to calculus of probabilities. The events of human Me 
present a variety to which no bounds can be set. w hat human^ cal- 
culation can make full aUowance for the infiuenee of human motives; 
or foresee all the possible outbursts of human passion ; or reduce the 
contingencies of political change to the dominion of unvarying law V 
{On Miracles,^, 7^,) 

But does it make any difiereiice in the nature of the improbability 
before proof, now spoken of, whether or not w^e can calcnMe the 
chances in question ^ We know that the chances are five to one 
against the throw of ace in the cast of the die, and that they are 
millions to one, or incalculable, against the story of any common 
man, imagined beforehand ; but the difference in the number of the 
opposing chances, which constitutes improbability betorehand, makes 
not the sbghtest difference in the weight of that improbability, when 
evidence is given of the fact ; which weight is then nothing, equally 
whether the antecedent chances are units or thousands. One die has 
six sides, another, let us suppose with Bishop Eitzgerald, has a 
: million ; beforehand, therMore, the chances in these two oases were 
respectively five to one and a miliion. to one against any parti cuiaj 
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throw; but this difference in the number of chances beforehand 
would not make a particular throw when made at all more difficult to 
beMeYe or make it req^uire at all more evidence in the case of one die 
than in the case of the other ; because the weight of the improba- 
bility before the fact would, upon evidence of the fact, vanish and 
disappear at once alike, whether that improbability was five to one or 
a million to one. A die, whether it has the one or the other number 
of sides, is equally obliged to fall on some side ; which fall, therefore, 
is in either case equally devoid of strangeness, and therefore an equal 
sulqect of evidence. In like manner any common man^s history has 
antecedently an incalculably greater number of chances against it 
than some one given ordinary event has, but one does not require 
greater evidence than the other. 


NOTE 3, p. 102. 

This of course turns on the general grounds of our antecedent 
convictions. The question agitated is not that of mere testimony, of 
its value, or of its failures. It refers to those antecedent considerations 
which must govern our entire view of the subject, and which being 
dependent on liigher laws of relief, must be paramount to all attesta- 
tion^ or rather belong to a province distinct from it. \’fhat is alleged 
is a case of the supernatural ; but no testimony can reach to the 
supernatural ; testimony can apply only to apparent sensible facts ; 
testimony can only prove an extraordinary and perhaps inexplicable 
occurrence or phenomenon : that it is due to supernatural causes is 
entirely dependent on the previous belief and assumption of the 
parties.^ . . . If a number of respectable witnesses were to 
concur in asseverating that on a certain occasion they had seen two 
and two make five, should %ve be bound to believe them ? 

This, perhaps it will be said, is an extreme case. Let us sup- 
pose another. If the most numerous ship’s company were all to 
asseverate that they had seen a mermaid, would any rational persons 
at the present day believe them ? That they saw something which 
idiey believed to be a mermaid would be easily conceded. No amount 
of attestation of innumerable and honest witnesses would ever con- 
vince any one versed in mathematical and mechanical science, that a 
person had squared the circle or discovered perpetual motion. Ante- 
cedent credibility depends on antecedent knowledge, and enlarged 
views of the connection and dependence of truths ; and the value of 
any testimony will be modified or destroyed in different degrees to 
minds differently enlightened. 

** Testimony, after ail, is but a second-hand assurance ; it is but a 
blind guide. Testimony can avail nothing against I'easoiu’’ (Powell’s 
Study of Evidences, pp. 107, 141.) 
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NOTE 5, p. 106. 
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Bome kind of mistake or deception somewbere, though ire know not 
wliere, is <^eater than the probability of the event realltj happening in 
the way and from tlie causes assigned,” {Study of Evidences^ p. 107.} 

The transference indeed ererjn^’here insisted upon by this m-iter^ 
of miracles from the region of history to that of faith (see following 
note), indicates of itself that the thing pronounced to be incredible, 
and to be incapable of being accepted as real, is not the caum of the 
miraculous facts, but the miraculous facts themselves as recorded. 
For were the miracles credible as facts, and the supernatural causes 
alone denied, why should not they be matters of history, to be 
accepted upon historical evidence — the facts accepted, however the 
causes were disputed] But miracles are denied the character of 
historical events, and relegated to the domain of faith ; which shews 
that, in the mind of the writer, the facts themselves rank as in- 
credible, and not the cause only. 


NOTE 6, p. 108. 

The main point on which I would remark as evinced in these and 
numerous other passages to the same effect, is, that the acceptance of 
miracles as such seems to be here distinctly recognized as the sole 
work of a religious prindpU of faith, and not an assent of the under-^ 
standing to external evidence, the appeal to which seems altogether 
disowned and set aside. Conviction appears to be avowedly removed 
from the basis of testimony and sensible facts, and placed on that of 
spiritual impression and high religious feeling,” {PoweWs Order of 
Efaiure, p. 367.) 

“ The belief in miracles, whether in ancient or modem, tiines, has 
always been a point ^0^ of evidence addressed to the intellect, but of 
religious faith impressed on the spirit The mere fact was nothing : 
however well attested, it might be set aside ; however fabulous, it 
might be accepted, — according to the predisposing religious per- 
suasion of the parties. If a more philosopliical survey tend to ignore 
suspensions of nature, as inconceivable to reason, the spirit of faith 
gives a diderent interpretation, and transfers miracles to the more 
congenial region of spiritual contemi^lation and Divine mystery.” 
(2liS. p. 439.) 

To conclude, an alleged miracle can only be regarded in one of 
two ways ; either abstractedly as a physical event, and therefore to 
be investigated by reason and physical evidence, and referred to 
physical causes, possibly to Icnown causes, but at all events to some 

higher cause or law, if at present unknoum ,* or, as 

connected vitli religious doctrine, regarded in a sacred light, 
asserted on the authority of inspiration. In this case it ceases to be 
capable of investigation by sreason, or to own its dominion ; it is ac- 
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cepted on religions groimds, and can appeal only to tlae principlefand 
imiuence of faith. ^ | 

Thus miraculous nairatives become invested vdtli the chamcter 
of articles of faith,” {PowdVs Study of the Evidences of Ghrktiwi\Uy^ 
p. 142,) 

NOTE, 7 , p. 109. 

The case indeed of the antecedent argument of miracles is very- 
clear, however little some are inclined to perceive it. In nature and 
from nature, by science and bv reason, we neither have nor can pos- 
sibly have any" evidence of a Deity worJdng miracles; for that we must 
go out of nature and beyond reason. If we could have any such 
evidence /ram nature^ it could only prove extraordinary nattiraf&Eec% 
which would not hQ miracles in the old theological sense, as isolated, 
unrelated, and uncaused ; whereas nafghysical fact can be conceived 
as uniqne, or without analogy and refetion to others, and to the whole 
system of natural causes.” (PowelVs Study of the Evidences of Ohristk 
unity, p. 141.) 

NOTE 8, p. 109. 

miracles were in, the estimation of a former age among the 
chief support of Christianity, they are at present among the main 
dignities and hindrances to its acceptance.” {Powell’s Study of the 
Evidences of GIiTktianity,-p. 14.0,} 

In the popular acceptation, it is clear the Gospel miracles are 
always objects, not evidences of faith ; and when they are connected 
specially with doctrines, as in several of the higher mysteries of the 
Christian faith, the sanctity which invests the point of faith itself is 
extended to the external narrative in which it is embodied ; the 
reverence due to the mystery renders the external events sacred from 
examination, and shields them also within the pale of the sanctuary ; 
Hie miracles are meiged m the doctrines with which they are connected, 
and associated with the declarations of spiritual things which are, as 
such, exempt from those criticisms to which physical statements 
would be nece8»sarily amenable,” {Ibid, p. 143.) 

NOTE 9 , p. Ill, 

Ir is not indeed improbable, nay, ratber it is exceedingly probable, 
that the force of this practical realization and appropriation, should 
have been taken into exact account by Him who launched His revela- 
tion into the world with so much, and so much only, force as was 
necessary to secure its reception at the hands of those who by tbeir 
willingness proved their worthiness to receive it” {Scepticism amd 
Revelation, by E, Earrls, B,D,, Rector of Winterhourne-Basset, p. 12.) 

Mr. Hams gives as an instance of this principle the evidence of the 
- Eestirrectfon 

In what terms is the atetation on behalf of this miracle desetibpd 
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by St. Peter : — ^ Him God raised tip the third day, and shewed Him 
openly ; mi to all the 'peo^U^ but unto witnesses .chosen before of God, 
even to us who did eat and drink with Him after He rose from the 
dead.^ What but the self-coniidence of truth itself would have dared to 
express itself in such terms as these ? With what quiet assurance does 
revelation here assert the dignity of her position, as though she almost 
disdained to make fuli use of the authority placed at her disposal,’’ 

(p.6i.) 


LEGTUEE VI. 

NOTE 1, p. 1 17. 

Consider why it is that, with exactly the same amount of evidence, 
both negative and positive, we did not reject the assertion that there 
are black swans, wliile we should refuse credence to any testimony 
which- asserted that there were men wearing their heads underneath 
their shoulders. The first assertion was more credible than the latter. 
But “why more credible? So long as neither phenomenon had been 
actually witnessed, what reason was there for finding the one harder 
to he believed than the other ? Apparently, because there is less 
constancy in the colours of animals than in the general structure of 
their internal anatomy. But how do we know this ? Doubtless, from 
experience. It appears, then, that we need experience to inform us, 
in what degree, and in what cases, or sorts of cases, experience is to 
be relied on. Experience must be consulted in order to learn from 
it under what cucumstances arguments from it will be valid. We 
have BO ulterior test to which we subject experience in general ; but 
we make experience its own test. Experience testifies that among the 
uniformities which it exhibits, or seems to exhibit, some are more to 
be relied on than others ; and uniformity, therefore, maybe presumed, 
from any given number of instances, with a greater de^ee of assur- 
ance, in proportion as the case belongs to a class in which the 
uniformities have hitherto been found more unifonru” {MilVs System 
of Logie, vol. i. p. 330.) 

In some cases of apparently marvellous occurrences, after due 
allowance for possible misapprehension or exaggeration in the state- 
ments, it might be conceded that the event, though of a very singular 
kind, was yet not such as to involve an3d:hing absolutely at variance 
even with the known laws of nature : — ^very remarkable coincidences 
of events ; very unusual appearances ; — ^vexy extraordinary afiections 
of the human body ; — such especially as those astonishing hut well- 
ascertained cases of catalepsy, trance, or suspended animation ; — ^very 
marvellous and sudden cures of diseases ; — the phenomena of double 
consciousness, visions, somnambulism, and spectral impressions ; — 
might perhaps be included m this class, and, subject to such natural 
interpretation, be entirely admissible. Other instmvces mdght, howeverp 
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recounted more ahsolutehj at mriance with natural order ^ snohJe^g, 
as implied a subversioE of gxaYitation, or of the constitution of matpr ; 
descTVjptions inconceivable to those impressed with the truth of (the 
great hrst principle of ail induction — the invariable constancy of\the 
order of nature. 

“ In such cases we might imagine a misapprehension or exaggera- 
tion of some real event, or possibly some kind of oculEtr illusion, 
mental hallucination, or the hked^ (FowelFs Order of Nature, p. 270.) 

NOTE % f. 119. 

The simoon, or whatever it was, which swept off in one night the 
army of Sennacherib, and which was adopted as the instrument for 
effecting the iwedicted deliverance of Jerusalem, may have taken place 
in its appointed order of nature. Kay, there is nothing repugnant to 
the soundest faith or the deepest reverence in the supposition that the 
physical instruments employed for accomplishing the deluge, which 
are represented under the image of the ^fountains of the great deep 
being broken up, and the windows of heaven opened,^ took place in 
their appointed order in the cycle of nature’s operations ; and that 
their foreseen synchronism with the time appointed for Hhe end of all 
flesh’ was made subservient to the Divine counsels. The miracle is 
none the less for being transferred from the fact itself to its prediction 
and adaptation.’^ {Essays and Reviews considered, by Rev. E. A. Woodr 
gate,^. 93.) 

NOTE 3 , p. 1 19. 

Me. MakseIi makes some able and acute remarks upon the charac- 
ieristic of personal agency, in the case of miracles, with reference to 
the question of their referribleness to natural causes : — 

The fact of a work being done by human agency places it, as 
regards the future progress of science, in a totally different class from 
mere physical phenomena. The appearance of a comet, or the fall of 
an aerolite, may be reduced by the advance of science from a supposed 
supernatural to a natunil occurrence ; and this reduction furnimes a 
reasonable presumption that other phenomena 0/ os lilse character wll 
in time meet with a like explanation. But the reverse is the 
case with respect to those phenomena which are narrated as having 
been produced by personal agency. In proportion as the science of 
to-day surpasses that of former genemtions, so is the improbability 
that any man could have done in past times, by natural means, works 
which no skill of the present age is able to imitate. The two classes 
of phenomena rest in fact on exactly opposite foundations. In OKler 
that natural occurrences, taking place without human agency, may 
wear the appearance of prodigies, it is necessary that the" cause and 
manner of their production should be unhnown; and every advance 
of science from the unknown to the known tends to lessen the number 
of such prodigies by referring them to natural causes, and incrmses 
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tke probability of a similar explanation of tbe remainder. Bnt on 
the other hand, in order that a man may perform marvellous acts by 
natural means/ it is necessary that the cause and manner of their pro- 
duction should be known by the performer ; and in this case every 
fresh advance of science from the unknovni to the known, diminishes 
the probability that what is unknown now could have been known in 
a former age. 

^•'The effect, therefore, of scientific progress, as regards the Scnp- 
tural miracles, is gradually to eliminate the hypothesis which refers 
them to unknown naturaf causes.'^ (Aids to Faith, p. 14.) 

NOTE 4 , p. 121. 

Pahticulae theoiies as to the manner in which miracles have 
been wrought are matters rather curious than practically useful. In 
aU such cases we must bear in mind the great maxim — Suhtilitas 
natures longs mperat subtilitatem mentis hurmnm. .... Some find it 
easier to conceive of miracles as not really taking place in the exter- 
nal order of nature, but in the impressions made by it upon our 
minds. .... It is plain that these various hypotheses are merely 
ways in which different minds find it more or less easy to conceive 
the mode in which miracles may have been WTought^’ [Bishop 
Fitzgerald’s Article on Miracles : JDktiomrg of the Bible, p. 382.) 

NOTES, p, 125. 

Aeohbishop Teenoh adopts the ordinary distinction between the 
direct action of the Deity and His action by means of general laws; 
His action in the order of nature and His action in special interposi- 
tions. “ An extraordinary Divine causality, and not that ordinary 
which we acknowledge everywhere and in everything, belongs to the 
essence of the miracle ; powera of God other than those which have 
been always working.*' The wTiter, however, does not suppose that 
the difference lies in the Divine action itself so much as in the revela- 
tion of it, The unresting activity of God, which at other times 
hides and conceals itself behind the veil of what we term natural 
laws, does in the miracle unveil itself ; it steps out from its conceal- 
ment, and the hand which works it is laid bare.” [Preliminary Essay, 
chap, ii.) The writer of the article on “ The Immutability of Nature, 
in the Quarterly Eeview, No. 220, speaking only of the phiiosopMcai 
question, denies the philosophical ground of the common distinction 
just referred to, “ It is only an arbitrary unproved hypothesis, that 
in the ordinary operations of nature the Divine will acts only in- 
directly and not directly, precisely as in the case of miracles. How 
can you draw a distinction between the ordinary operations of the 
Divine will in the daily course of things and its extraordinary in the 
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miracles of Christianity ? If a sovereign, directing the move- 

ments of a jociighty host by secret telegrams eyery miante, or concealed 
under a disguise, should on occasions for some wise consistent object 
appear at the head of his troops and give the word of command Mm- 
seif, would tMs startle the soldier? Would he call it an anomaly 
(p- 376.) 

The author of Dialogues on Divine Providence rejects the dis- 
tinction 

“ What do we know of the laws of nature more than you began by 
saying ? They express a certain uniformity in nature ; they assure 
us that the same cause will be followed by the same effect. But 
why this unifoimity exists, why there is tMs connection between 
cause and effect, neither they can tell us nor can any one tell us of 
them. . . . . 

‘‘Ph. I am disposed to think you are right. If so, what follows ? 

E» Only tMs : it is a mere figure of speech to say that God acts 
through laws. The expression conveys to the mind an idea of a 
medium interposed between the Worker and His work. But the 
nature of general laws, if we have taken a just view of them, justifies 
no such idea. If we e]^lain the expression, it comes simply to this — 
there is an uniformity in God's works. On the same occasions He 
acts in the same way.” {Dialogues on Divine Providence^ p. 17.) 

Providence and Law are both words by wMch we express, or 
endeavour to express, certain truths about the manner in wMch God 
works. Providence implies that in all the dealings of God with His 
creatures, He acts consciously, voluntarily, and knowingly, as an 
omniscient and omnipotent agent. Law implies, that in His works 
and dealings we can trace a certain amount of uniformity and resem- 
lilance, which the structure of our minds leads us to believe to exist 
in a stiU greater degree than we can trace it. In God, as a Being of 
perfect knowledge and perfect power, there is no opposition between 
the greatest uniformity of action and the most particular regard for the 
issm of each action, in all its multiform consequences. He sees all 
tMngs from the first, effects all that He -wills in His o-wn way, never 
makes a mistake, never miscalculates a consequence, never overlooks 
an element or a condition, is never deceived or overpowered by inde- 
pendent or subordinate agents, never need suspend His steps to watch 
an event, or retrace His course to rectify an error. But the wisest of 
men must often do this: and so, misled by a false analogy, we are 
apt to attribute to God the imperfection of our own works. We form 
our calculations; and they prove erroneous because the immutable 
laws around us interfere with our plans in some unforeseen way. And 
tMs makes us sometimes speak and think as if the events wMch 
depend on the laws -wMch God has made were in some way inde- 
pendent of Him, and out of the reach of His power. The most pro- 
loimd and thou^tM among us can never lay down universal mes 
of conduct with such absolute accuracy that considerations of justice, 


equityj or expediency -will not sometimes lead Mm. to make excep- 
tions to Ms rule ; and we transfer too readily this con.“eq^uence of 
h-uman imperfection to the Supreme and Perfect Lawgiver. ..... 
But do the limits thus placed to our faculties atford us the least justi- 
fication for assigning any similar bounds to His ? Dam we assert that 
Sis intuitionofimivmallawsdoesnot cow^prehend ever 7 j actual andpossiUe 
particular instance ? Is it not to attribute liuman fallibility to Him, 
to tMnk that the iinifoimity of action which He is pleased to observe 
cannot coexist with the most perfect and delicate regard to the ten- 
dencies and consequences of all His actions ? We malce a great assump- 
tion if we regard general laws as instrmmnts and mediums of Divine 
operations,” {Dialogues on Divine Providence, p. 70.) 

Suppose then (I need not say that it is no merely imaginary case) 
a person choked by a fish-bone, and so killed. Life and death, we all 
allow, are in the hands of God. A beKever would not doubt that one 
who dies by an accident of this kind, dies at the time and in the 
manner which God, in His Providence, thinks best The fish-bone 
is the instrument of His Will. It has fixed itself in the sufferePs 
throat by no miraculous agency, but in the ordinary course of cause 
and effect. But only consider for a moment the* complication of 
causes wMch placed it there. The toil of the crew of a fishing-boat 
some two nights before, the conditions of wind and wave wMch caused 
a fish with a bone of tliis particular shape to be caught, the demand 
and consequent supply which brought it to a town some hundred 
miles from the sea, the little circumstances which led to the purchase 
in the town of ttiis individual fish, and a hundred other points of 
detail ; such as the light by which the dinner was eaten, the exact 
degree of hardness or softness of the fish, as dependent on the precise- 
manner of cooking, even the power of contractility in the eatePs 
throat, which may again have depended on his general health, or on 
the bracing or relaxing state of the atmosphere. Vary but one of 
these condjtions, and the same result would probably not have hap- 
pened. And perhaps a medical man could not be found till too late ; 
and his absence was caused by the illness of another patient, itself 
dependent on causes etiually remote and obscure. Could you blame 
any one who, having first accepted the truth, that death in this case 
happened according to the Providence of God, saw His finger also 
in every circumstance which had led to it, and attributed them all to 
His WHL’^ (Dialogues on Divim Providence, p. i x i.) 

NOTE 6, p. 127. 

^^Let the reader imagine himself sitting before the calculating 
engine, and let Mm again observe and ascertain, by lengthened 
induction, the nature of the law it is computing. Let Mm nnagiae 
that he has seen the changes wrought on its face by the lapse of 
thousands of years, and that, without one solitary exception, he has 
Mundthe engine register the series of square numbers. Suppose, 
now, the maker of that machine to say to the observer, ‘ I will, by 
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revert to its lormer course oi square utuirucAo, wuma m 

inclined to attribute to him a degi'ee of power but little superior to 
that which was necessary to form the original engine. _ 

But let the same observer, after the same lapse oi time, the same 
amoxmt’of uninterrupted experience of the uniformity of the law of 
square numbers, hear the maker of that engine say to Mm, ^ The next 
number which shall appear on mose wheels, and wMch you expect 
to find a square number, shall not be such. When the machine was 
ori^^inally ordered to make these calculations, I impressed on it a law, 
which sWd coincide with that of square numbers in every case 
except the one wMch is now about to appear, after wMch no future 
exception can ever occur ; but the unvarying law of squares shall be 
pursued until the machine itself perishes from decay. 

^ “Undoubtedly the observer would asenbe a greater degree of 
power to the artist who thus willed that event at the distance of ages 

before its arrival , i • x ^ -u 

« If the contriver of the engme then explain to him, that, by the 
very structure of it, he has power to order any number of such 
apparent deviations from its laws to occur at any futoe periods, 
however remote, and that each of these may he of a diJfferent kmd ; 
and if he also inform him, that he gave it that structure in order to 
meet events wMch he foresaw must happen at those respective periods, 
there can be no doubt that the observer would ascribe to the inventor 
far higher knowledge than if, when those events severally occurred, 
he were to intervene, and temporarily alter the calculations of the 

^^^If^besides this, he were so far to explain the structure of the 
en<dne that the observer could himself, by some simple process, such 
as the mere moving of a bolt, caU into action those apparent dexda- 
tions whenever certain combinations were presented to his eye ; if he 
were thus to impart a power of predicting such excepted cases, de- 
pendent on the will, although otherwise beyond the limits of the 
Observer’s power and knowledge, such a structure would be admitted 
as evidence of a still more skiiful contrivance.” {Ninth BMgwater 
Treatise, ch. vih.) 

hlOTE 7 , p. 131. 

hTEAHBiiE contemplates a mhacle in. tMs light, as assmnmg this 
Mghest and supreme region of free-will:—- 

“Many will admit certain facts to be inexplicable by any known 
laws and at the same time refuse to grant them a miraculous or 
supernatural character. Some are led by an unprejudiced admission 
of me facts to acknowledge, without any regard whatever to religion, 
that they transcend the limits of existing science, and content them- 
selves with that acknowledgment, leaving to the progress of natural 




pliilosophy or psychology to discover the laws, as yet imkiiowii, that 

will explain the mystenons phenomena It is not upon this 

road that we can lead men to recognize the supernatural and the 
divine; to admit the powers of heaven as manifesting themselves 
upon earth. Miracles belong to a region of holiness and jreedcm^ to 
which neitlier experience, nor observation, nor scientific discovery 
can lead. There is no bridge betweeen this domain and that of 
natural phenomena. Only by means of onr inward affinity for this 
spiritual kingdom, only by hearing and obeying, in the stillness of the 
soul, the voice of God within ns, can we reach those lofty regions.'^ 
0/ hk. iv. ch. 5.) 

Archbishop Trench dwells on the same point of view : — 

If in one sense the orderly workings of nature reveal the glory of 
Gk>d, in another they hide that gloi^ from our eyes ; if they ought to 
make us continually remember Him, yet there is danger that they 
will lead us to forget Him, until this world around us shall prove 
not a translucent medium, through which we behold Him, hut a 
thick impenetrable veil, concealing Him wholly from our sight. 
Were there no other purpose in the miracles than this, namely, to 
testify the liberty of God, and to affirm the will of God, -which, how- 
ever it habitually shews itself in nature, is yet more than and above 
nature ; were it only to break a link in that chain of cause and effect, 
which else we should come to regard as itself God, as the iron chain 
of an inexorable necessity, binding heaven no less than ea-rth, they 
would serve a great pu^ose, they would not have been wrought in 
vain*'' {Notes on the Miracles: Preliminary Essay, ch. ii) 


NOTE l,p. 142. 

The proof of Mahomefs measure of mankind lies in the whole 
moral code of Mahometanism ; less however in that code taken by 
itself, than in it as compared with the Gospel system of morals from 
which it was so conspicuous and ignominious a descent. Mahomet 
w-xs perfectly acquainted with the Gospel and with the moral standard 
of the Gospel : he wrote the Koran with the Bible, both the Old and 
New Testament, before him ; he kne-vv that the spirit and practice of 
the later dispensation was an advance upon that of the earlier, and 
that the standard of morals had been a matter of growth and pro- 
gress; yet in promulgating a new religion, with the higher standard 
before Ids eyes, he adopted the lower one, and retrograded not only 
from Christiaxdty but from Judaisxa. Not only -was he fully 
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acqxiamted with the Gospel revelation, hut even professed his own 
to carry out and to succeed it in the Divine counsels : yet in engraft-^ 
ing Ms own religion upon the Law and the Gospel, he wholly threw 
aside the moral development and progress wMch marked the succes- 
sion of the two dispensations : and his own dispensation wMch w’as 
given out to he an advance even upon the Gospel, and the crown of 
the whole structure of revelation, went back for its moral standard to 
a stage prior to both. It is commonly stated that the Mahometan 
code, though far inferior to that of the Gospel, was still an improve- 
ment upon the moral standard of the Arabian tribes wMch Mahomet 
converted. But it is one thing to institute a carnal and lower moral 
system, as an adaptation to man^s weakness, at an earlier and an 
infant stage in the progress of revelation, when no better system has 
come to light; another thing to institute the same in the maturity of 
revelation, when the legislator has a more perfect moral system before 
Ms eyes. The true principle of adaptation and accommodation has 
not respect to the mferior condition of the party wMch is the subject 
of it singly and solely; nor is that circumstance alone one to justify 
the application of the principle : were it so, Christianity could in no 
age of the world, not even in our own, be preached to the heathen 
without some intermediate religion being preached first as an uccom- 
modatim. The principle of adaptation, as a legitimate rule and 
principle, has respect not only to the condition of the people to be 
converted, but also to the progress of revelation. The moral condi- 
tion of the unconverted world may be bad, and of course is bad ; but 
nothing can justify the choice of a lower religion and moral code to 
which to convert them, when there exists before us a Mgher one. 
Yet tMs was Mahomet^s course ; — a course wMch indicates Ms esti- 
mate of human nature. 

Thus on the subject of polygamy, divorce, and concubinage, the 
Mahometan code was doubtless an accommodation to the moral 
standard of the Arabian tribes ; but it was an accommodation when 
the Gospel existed, and it was an accommodation much lower than 
that of the Mosaic law. Mr. Borster, who partly excuses Mahomet 
upon the ground of accommodation, says : The same cause or causes 
which introduced into the Mosaic code the tacit admission of polygamy, 
and the more express toleration of divorce, would operate with equal 
force to extort from the legislator the recognition of the state of con- 
cubinage,” *^But,” he adds, ^^the liberty of concubinage granted or 
rather preached by the pretended successor of Moses, widely separates 
the religions in their moral aspect — ^the studionsly restricted latitude 
of the one, the iinbridled and unbounded licentiousness of the other.” 



{MahoTmianism Umeiled^roh i. p. 332.) Again: “The Mahometan 
kw of diTorce, as it stands in the Koran, like so many other parts 
of that pretended revelation, is a compound of the precepts of 
the Pentateuch and the traditional adulterations of the Eahhins.^^ 

(P- 33°-) 

The same estimate of human nature moulds the legislators direc- 
tions on the subject of the property rights of wives and orphans-* 
Here are cases in ivhich the proverbial rapacity of the Oriental would 
be veij^ difficult to deal with ; and a stringent rule, which admitted 
of no escape, would provoke him, and only appear, in the eye of the 
accommodating lawgiver, certain tc meet with violation, and, along 
with violation, contempt. The directions therefore in the Koran are 
constructed with evident loopholes : “ And give women their dowry 
freely ; hut if they voluntarily remit unto you any part of it, enjoy it 
mth satisfaction and advantage.’^ (Koran, ch. iv.) It is easy to see 
what the practical operation of such a clause as this would he, — ^that 
it would be no difficult matter for a man in many cases to extort or 
win a consent from a female under his power to a surrender of part 
of her property. A proviso respecting female orphans leaves a 
dangerous discretion to the guardian: “And give not unto those who 
are of weak understanding the substance which God hath appointed 
you to preserve for them^' (J 5 tU) : a good inile if used fairly, but 
which is obviously suggestive of an unfair use of it It was not 
likely that an Arabian guardian would paifc with the legal possession 
of any property sooner than was necessary; nor was overhaste in 
surrendering an estate to a female orphan of vreak mind a fault which 
he would be in the least likely to commit. He need hardly then 
have been Cvautioned against it. And on the other hand, he might 
and would not improbaidy extract from such a rule a permission to 
constitute himself an arbitrary judge of his ward^s power to manage 
her own affairs, and to detain her property upon the slightest excuse 
on that head. 

The promulgator of a new religion, who with a high and spiritiial 
code before him adopts a lower and laxer one as that of his rcli^on, 
not only adopts that lower code but implicitly pronounces judgment 
upon the higher one which he rejects. He says virtually that he con- 
siders such a code impracticable, that it may be xmt forth in a book, 
but that human nature cannot be brought to practise it, and that it 
is better to have far easier laws more obeyed, than more difficult ones 
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NOTE 2, p. 149- 

‘ • of this deliverance "be investigated, we find 
tlTe'word %Mna, ^ extinction/ « Mowing out.’ Snch 
of the Buddha : such the goal to which he 
ni of his followers. It was formerly dis- 
meant hy the expression niwdna than ‘ eternal 
MmpenetraMe apathy;’ hut the oldest 
■will scarcely suffer us to doubt that Gautama 
short of absolute ‘ annihilation/ the destruction 
5'aU elementewMo^ constitate esifltewe.” {Ha^dwicies Ghrist oM 

oilier Masters, ■pt.iL'p. 66.) 

Tir Powlaad Williams’s representation of the Buddhist doctrine of 
rnrvdnaiB a slight, but very slight, xno^cation of Mr. Hardmck’s 
Ltement “ It seeme acknowledged that such a conception of pas- 
fiiveness in Deity affecta your notions of the life to be expected here- 
after • for it takes awayall dear individuality, and leav^ a breatHess 
Sorption.” {aristiamty S^S.) The BraW doc- 

trineof the final state professes some difference from the Buddhist , 
but both schools maintain in common the clmractenstie of jmperson- 
St as attaching to the final state. « The human so^ ben^ c^d 
S^bty, as in a succession of sheaths, the first of whi^ is mtellec- 
+ 1 rtT fl-n-nrehensive and the second affectionate or capable of joy and 
Sf and third merely psychic or vital, unites itseH with these so 
So form a persemality, and thus individualises itself m isokteon tom 
Se supreme soul : theiefore also in its rnamy passages from hfe to hfe 
Z uilappy soul of man carries with it this subtle body abo^ spoken 
of and thereby is constituted what we call a person, p. 9 .-.) 

This personality, however, vanishes in the final state, when fee soul 
k reitored to oneness. “You will not,” contmues the Bmhman 
speaker in the dialogue, “ accept the term wd as an adequate desenp- 

tion of the mysterious nature of the soul, but . you wiU 

cLly apprehLd soul [in the final state] to be unseen imgm^ 

being; thought, knowledge, and joy, no other than very God. (lUd.) 

NOTE 3, p. ISO. 

Thk elevating principle in patriarchal reHgious life Mr. Davison 
considers to have been prophecy 

“ Prophecy de^ed to take these early disciples of it by the hmi 
We pemnal fortunes, and in many particuto, them We 

wme^euided by it: this was a present pledge, a sensibk 
SiTthffeithfu^ W God in all kis pomises ; and so the 


If tbc special character 
it snmiaed up m 
was the supreme felicit}; 
ever pointed the aspirations 
puted whether more is me?-"”"* 
quietude/ Hmbroken sleep, 
literature of Buddhism 
intended by it nothing i 



supports of their faith, grew with the enlarged duties of it : reserved 
and distant hopes ac{][iiired a footing to rest upon, and drew strength 
from the conviction which they had, not only of His revelation, hut 
of His experienced providential care and goodness. ^ They drank of 
the brook in the way.’ Immediate mercies guaranteed the greater in 
prospect. Such was the service rendered to religion by prophecy in 
the Patriarchal age, which was the first sera of its more copious pro- 
mulgation.^’ (Davison on Prophecy, p. 93.) 

Again, the institution of sacrifice, typical under the Mosaic law, 
and before it, according to the general opinion of divines, of the Great 
Atonement upon the Cross, educated the devout J ew, and imparted 
to him ideas tending toward the Gospel as their goal, so making his 
religious character an anticipation of the Christian one. 

The action of the moral and ceremonial law comluned, I conclude 
therefore to have been such as would produce, in reasonable and 
serious minds, that temper which is itselt* eminently Cirri stian in its 
principle ; viz. a sense of demerit in transgression ; a willingness to 
accept a better atonement adequate to the needs of the conscience, if 
God should provide it, and a desire after inward purity, which, bodily 
lustration might represent, but could not supply ; in short, that tem- 
per which David has confessed and described, when he rejects his 

reliance upon the legal rites Although it is clear there was 

no distinct perception of the Christian object of faith, %ve cannot rea- 
sonably doubt the penitent of the Law would have been the devout 
disciple of the Gospel, had God been pleased to reveal to him the real 
sacrifice of propitiation which the Law did not provide.’’ (Davison 07 i 
Prophecy, p. 143.) 

^^With reference to the Patriarch and the Jew, those miticipations 
of Gospel truth had a twofold purpose, immediate and prospective : 
prospective in the gradual preparation of the world for Uliristianity ; 
immediate in the infusion of Christian feelings, sentiments, and hopes 
into the bosoms of tlie faithful even in the earliest times. ..... 
Such were the sentiments of Abraham, when at the successive resting- 
places in his pilgrimage ‘ he buikled an altar unto the Lord, and called 
on the name of the Lord.’ And such no doubt w^ere the sentiments 
of many a primitive worshipper, when he laid his band and confessed 
his guilt upon the head of the victim.” (Dr. HawJcins^s Discourses on 
Jfee Historical Scyiptims, p. 154.) 

vero, ut sic loguar, queinadmodum se veritas habet, non 
nominum consuetudo, Uhristianus etiam iile tunc populus fuit’’ 
(Awjustine, Serm. 300.) 

NOTE 4 , p, 154. 

** In est dangereux de trop faire voir h Phomme combien il est egal 
aux b§tes, sans lui montrer sa grandeur. II. est encore dangereux de 
ltd trop fair© voir sa grandeur sans sa bassesse. 
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II est non senlement impossible mais inutile de connattre Bleu 
sans J.~0. IIs ne s’en sont pas eloignes, mais approclies ; lis ne se 
sont pas abaisses mais. . . . Quo quisquam optimum est, pessimns si ho& 
ipsvm quod sit optimus ascribat sibi, 

Aussi ceux qui out connu Dieu sans connaitre leux misere ne Tout 
pas glorifi 4 mais s'en sont glorifies.^ Q^da non cognovit per sapmitiam, 
plamit Beeper stultitiam prcedicationis salvos facer e, 

“ Non seulement nous ne connaissons Dieu que par J.-C. mais nous 
ne nous connaissons nous memes que par J.-O.” (Pensies de Pascal, pp. 
K 3 ^ 7 *) 

See some valuable remarks on tbe practical inefficiency of Platonic 
doctrine in tlie Christian Bemembranc&r, October, 1863 : Article m 
Miracles, p. 271, 

NOTE 5 , p. 157, 

If at tbe present day any very extraordinary and unaccountable 
fact were exhibited before the eyes of an unbiassed, educated, well- 
informed individual, and supposing all suspicion of imposture put out 
of the question, Ms only conclusion would be that it was sometMng 
be was unable at present to explain ; and if at aH versed in physical 
studies, he would not for an instant doubt either that it was really 
due to some natural cause, or that if properly recorded and examined, 
it would at some future time receive its explanation by the advance 
of discovery. 

It is thus the prevalent conviction that at the present day miracles 
are not to be expected, and consequently alleged marvels are com- 
monly discredited.^^ {PoweWs Study of the Evidences of Christianity, p. 
107.) 

Mr. LecMe says : — 

“ There is certainly no change in the history of the last 3cx> years 
more striking or suggestive, than that which has taken place in the 
estimate of the miraculous. At present nearly all educated men re- 
ceive an account of a miracle taking place in their own day, with an 
absolute and derisive credulity, wMch dispenses with all examination 
of the evidence. Although they may be entirely nnabie to give a 
satisfactory explanation 01 some phenomena that have taken place, 
they never on that accoimt dream of ascribing them to supernatural 
agency, such an hypothesis being, as they believe, altogether beyond 
the range of reasonable discussion. Yet a few centuries ago, there 
was no solution to which the mind of men turned more readily m 
every pej^lexity," (Eationalism in Bwrope, voL i, p. i.) 

The above extmet, wMch is the opening paragraph of Mr. Leckie^a 
work, is not a correct representation of the belief of modem society. 
Undoubtedly there is a sectioib. of the community whose belief is cor- 


rectly represented by it ; but that is not a fact wbicli meets the case : 
the assertion is that educated society as a whoU thinks a miracle now- 
a-days impossible ; and that it is society as a whole which does so, is 
the very point. But is this true ? BeHgious society, ie. religious in 
its belief, is the greater part by far of modem educated society. So- 
ciety as a whole then, making allowance for exceptions, is religious 
society. And the question is, what does such society think ? what 
would be a fair account of its state of mind ? Writers who forestall 
what appears to them the unerring result of certain tendencies, un- 
consciously adopt as representative society that section of it which 
has already arrived at tMs expected result ; hut they must he recalled 
to fact. ■ . 

The truth is, then, that no broad or round statement could do 
justice to the attitude of mind in which religious society of this day 
stands toward the hodiernal miraculous. There is a presumption felt 
against it, a general expectation that a supernatural event will not 
occur now ; but this is with a reserve. Eeligious persons do not allow 
themselves to be condemned to such simplicity of point of view as 
admits of being represented by round statements. The presumption 
against tlie hodiernal miracidous is not an absolute or logical position* 
It would be contrary to the very principles of their religious belief, 
and to their deepest comdctions to make it such. 

I have mentioned the belief in special providences as a belief in a 
certain remote miraculous agency. But we may appeal to the actual 
testimony of conversation, which is the best exponent of the belief of 
society, w’hether the idea of the possibility of supernatural events 
happening now is not a very conmionly received and entertained one? 
Has the religious and serious literature, again, of the present day de- 
parted in any material respect from the standard of belief on this sub- 
ject which %ve meet in the religious writers of the last century ; e.g* 
Hr. Johnson and Dr, Doddridge ? These two writers are far from 
being regarded now as obsolete or antiquated, they are popular 
authors now, they are favourites with the public, their wTitings are 
read witlioiit the least idea that there is any chasm intervening be- 
tw^een them and modern thought ; they are resorted to very much as 
if they were writers of our own, day. Indeed, ** the obstinate prin- 
ciple of rationality/^ which Dr. Johnson attributed to himself, has 
been a great element in his popularity. But these two writers, as is 
well known, maintained the credibility of the occurrence of super- 
natural events now. It is proper, says Boswell, “ once for aE to 
give a true and fair statement of Johnson’s way of talking upon the 
question, whether departed spiiits are ever permitted to appear in 
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to operate upon human life. Be has been 
JToLtly’ misreprLnted as weakly credulous upon that subject; 
STherire, thragh I feel an inclination to chsdam and treat with 
Sentlontempt so foolish a notion concerning my illustnous fnend, 
vet as I find it has gained ground, it is necessaY to refute it. The 
real fact then is, that Johnson had a very philosopMcal mmd and 
i a rational respect for testimony, as to m*e him submit ms 
S^totanding to what was authoritative^ proved, thougn he could 
• “"prehmd why it was so. Being thus disposed he was wilhng 
to S into the truth of any relation of supernatoal agency, a 
ll^mTheltef of which has prevaded in aU ages and nations. But so 
he frL being the d^pe of implicit faith, that he examined the 
matter with zealous attention, and no man was i^re re^y to refute 
tefSseTood, when he had discovered it.” Dr. Doddndge inerted 
?M Life of Colonel Gardiner the weU-known accomt of he vision 
wl£h appeared to him and led to his conversion. Without entermg 
then into^any criticism of this or other such accounts, I say that such 
SstatioL of belief ih these and other writers do not appear to 
reUmous readers of the present day in the hght of uxational ecc^tn- 
STr mere obsolete notions: they fall in with a current and 

^ wSn It l^irthat educated society of the present 
mimL of the present day, it should be rememtered what sort of 
miiacdes the miracles of the present day are. We speak now of 
classes of miracles. What are these ? Vulgar vntchcirft md magic, 
a<min spiritualist miracles ; again controvmid miracles m the 
Uoman Church connected with the worship of the Vngm md other 
SX^octrines; that is to say, either disreputable nicies or 
Ste connected simply with fashionable amusement and curiosity, 
or miracles derived from a source of impostoe and f^on, so old 
and weU-known that it has become a byword md a proverb. There 
“a Xth and an accumulation of human judgment with regard to 
the falue of the polemical class of miracles, cif wlu^ch mtional men 
have a right to avail themselves. Modem society then, it is said, r^ 
Lets the miracles which occur now, and these are the miracles which 
occur now. When the rejection of miracles which happen now is 
alleged, it should also be mentioned what sort of miracles they aie 

' "^^X^any emparison be made, in point of '^^Xoh 

respect, between such supematuralism as this and the power w^ 
broke through the baaaiec of nature to guarantee a revelation which 



has, as a matter of fact, olianged tlxe condition of tlie world and 
raised human nature f 

The scientific era of the world has doubtless been an important 
period in the education of mankind ; and with other parts of the mind 
of man, his belief in the marvellous has received an education. It 
has worked itself out of the wildness, the extravagance, and the rank 
luxuriance of former ages ; it has disciplined itseK ; it has discovered 
its own faults, and learned not to mistake the want of discrimination 
for reverence, and the idle reception of every story for faith* This is 
educated belief in the supernatural. It is so tempered and cautious, 
and its disposition to assertion is so checked, that, compared with the 
reckless audacity of medieval belief, it looks to many like disbelief. 
The positive element in it is overwhelmed by the juxtaposition with 
the monstrous credulity which it has superseded ; the negative 
element is alone seen. But it is not disbelief notwithstanding. 
Modem educated society is not unmoored feom the belief in the 
hodiernal supernatural, as a possibility. This is a question of fact. 
Theory may be stated absolutely, and tendencies may be asserted 
absolutely and summarily, although such asseitions are hazardous ; 
but when persons come to state matters of fact, as e.p. what is the 
sentiment and belief of society at the present day upon the subject of 
the hodiernal supernatural, the statement sliould be faithful to the 
modifications of actual fact. Mr. Leckie^s statement is not ; it is un- 
true ; and the real state of the case requires another statement, wMeh 
enters ready into particulars and into the variety of elements in the 
mind of modem society. 

The argument that the actual progress of vsociety has been fatal to 
a great deal of belief, that a great deal of supematuralism which was 
once accepted by the intelligent and educated of every age is now 
universally rejected, is undoubtedly a potent weapon in the hands of 
unbelief. It has that strength which is always gained by an appeal 
to actual facts ; even though they be one particular and limited class 
of facts. It is an argument which must, in the natine of the case, be 
very convmcing as condemnatory of the miraculous evidences of 
Cbiislianity, to those who decide the question of revelation and its 
evidences by a rough application of those common-sense views which 
are nearest at hand and are the easiest to hit on. It looks at first 
sight very like common sense to say, ^ As the world has become more 
civilized, so much belief in the supernatural has gone j therefore, as 
civilization increases, the rest will go too ; * but when we go a little 
deeper we find that it is cojnmon sense judging upon narrow and 
limited data, not having the ivhole of the case before it. OomuKm 
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sense k a cosrreet guide or not, according to tlie amount of knowledge 
upon wMcli it goes ; ignorant common sense makes tke greatest mis- 
takes ; rongk or careless common sense, wMck overlooks facts and 
passes over distinctions, also makes the greatest mistakes. Common 
sense is the faculty of judging correctly upon the data which are be- 
fore it ; but it does not in the least imply possessing or realking all 
the proper data. The present is a case in point. Here is a position 
affecting a common-sense sound, which prophesies the total disbelief 
in the supernatural j but the fact which it has before it, and xipon 
which it judges, is one kind or rank of supernaturalism alone, viz., 
the grossest, the coarsest, the most revolting, absurd and monstrous. 
The belief in this has disappeared with growing civilization, and 
therefore a common sense which only has this field of the super- 
natural before it, decides that all belief in the supernatural wHl in 
time disappear. It is a position btiilt upon the roughest and most 
external historical data, without taking into account the inner 
religious mind of man, and the insight which the religious sense im- 
parts, and by which it enables man to discriminate between different 
kinds of supernatural pretensions, their intrinsic character, and their 
evidences. 

We commonly indeed associate common sense with the use of the 
readier and more tangible and palpable sort of data, and call the 
faculty of judging upon these data by that ntime. If we allow this 
appropriation of the term in the present case, then the distinction 
which I have just drawn may be expressed thus. In matters of 
ordinary life common sense of itseK rules ; but in religious questions 
the religious sense is a part of common sense, and common sense is 
imperfect and defective unless it has the supplement of the religious 
sense. When then we come to judge of the evidences of a revelation 
and the Christian miracles, we are bound, even on principles of mih- 
mm sense, to listen to what the religious sense has to suggest But 
the first result of religious thought and feeling is an immense dis- 
tinction between the vulgar supernaturalism of uncivilized ages and 
the Gospel miracles ; a distinction in the reason and object of the 
miracles, in their character, in. the character of Him in whom they 
centre, and in the character of the witnesses. Under the influence of 
a religious insight, this distinction is perfectly obvious and natural^ 
or is a part of common sense. More than this, religious thought and 
feeling supply a very good and a perfectly natural reason why the 
evidences of revelation should mt meet the test of easy common 
sense ; because they suggest that those evidences w'ere intendcid and 
designed for those who had cultivated the religious sense. 



Let m suppose a prson of deep religious mind, wlio felt strongly 
that tile evidences of revelation could not be seen in their proper 
strength without the religious sense and temper, i.e» by common sense 
alone ; and that it was in harmony with the Divine character that 
this failure to satisfy common sense alone should be designed. It is 
clear that his rationale of Christian evidence is an answer by antici- 
pation to Mr. Leckie^s attack ; tliat it cuts under it, and takes, by a 
previous admission, the ground h’om underneath an argument which 
depends entirely for its force upon a rough prima facie common 
sense, which does not take into account the reasons and considera- 
tions which naturally spring out of the religious sense. 

The progress of enquiry has been fatal to a great deal of belief in 
other instances besides the supernatural ; and yet it has only in those 
instances castigated and educated the belief, and not destroyed it. 
Take, e.g., the doctrine of final causes. We know the abuses and 
extravagancies with which this doctrine was taught in the Middle 
Ages, and by which it was perverted, as Bacon so often complains, to 
the total neglect of the search for physical causes. The philosopher 
went through nature with the maxim of Aristotle in his mouth, that 
** Nature made nothing in vain,” and applied it as the sole reason and 
account to be given of every arrangement in natme. " Did you ask 
what was the cause of the eyebrows?” says Bacon, “you were told 
it was the design to defend the eyes. Did you ask what was the 
cause of the hardness of the hides of animals ? you w’-ere told that it 
was the design to protect them from the cold. Did you ask what was 
the cause of the leaves of trees ? the reply was, that it was the 
design to give shelter to the fruit. Did you ask what caused the 
bones 1 you were told it was the design to supply the body -with a 
framework to support it. Did you ask what caused the clouds in the 
sky ? you were told that it was the design to supply the earth with 
rain and moisture. Did you ask the cause of the earth’s denseness 
and solidity ? you were told it was the design to furnish animals with 
a standing-ground and dwelling-place.” {De Atigm. 1. iii. ch. iv.) In 
this way, in every case in which a cause was wanted for a natural 
effect, the vacuum was filled up with an immediate act of the Deity, 
creating that particular physical condition of things, on account of its 
serviceableness and use ; and here all enquiry stopped. It did not 
occur, e.g. to anybody, as Bacon says, that “ there w'as a physical cause 
for the hardness of the hides of beasts, in the contraction of the pores 
by the cold and exposure to the outer air ; besides o. final cause, in the 
defence of the animal from the weather. And so throughout” The 
result was, he continues, i'ngens dHnmenium. “ The 
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treating of final causes in pliysics, expelled and cast out tlie in(][iii3i™ 
tion of pliysical causes, and was the occasion of men resting in mere 
specious and shadowy account of things, instead of penetrating to 
the real natural reasons.” 

This mischievous and despotic reign of final causes has l^een long 
over, and in innumerable instances where, before the advance of 
science, an act of creating design stood as the sole cause, of a par- 
ticular natural arrangement, that design has been displaced as the 
immediate cause, and a purely physical cause has been inserted in 
its place. Throughout the whole realm of nature blind agents or 
physical laws have been discovered, which occupy the next place to 
the ultimate facts of which the reason is enquired ; and what directly 
precedes these natural dispositions of things, is found to be not design 
but material agency producing tbe effect in question without an 
intention. The laws of motion and gravitation, e,g, are blind agents, 
which are the immediate producers of the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies. And a succession of blind physical causes has produced the 
consistency, and the atmosphere of this earth — all that condition of 
it which makes it fit for the habitation of men. The discovery of 
this material agency in the production of the existing condition of 
nature, has been and is now extending, and in mvestigating the 
works of creation we are more and more met by intervening classes 
of causes which are purely natural. And, as usual, theory is in 
advance of facts, and threatens such large additions to the empire of 
physical causation, and such an immense further withdrawal of 
nature from the immediate action of design, that some minds have 
been filled with serious apprehensions. Speculation has invaded the 
realm of animal nature, and proposes to account even for those 
organic animal structures which are the most conspicuous instances 
of design, and which appear to come straight from the hands of the 
Divine Artificer, by material agency, and blind combinations of 
circumstances acting in the place next and immediate to the final 
■result.'" ■ ■ 

But, without going to theories, there can he no doubt that the 
direct action of final causes has thus been drawn back in multitude.^ 
of instances by solid observation, and been supplanted m the 
timla/r place hitherto assigned to them, by physical causes. And yet 
no philosophical mind sees in this whole progress of scientific 
covery, any real danger to the substance of the doctrine of final 
causes. Science does not indeed itself, with all its new introduced 
apparatus of physical causes, pretend to be able to do without a 
Designing Mind in nature. The boldest school of speculation even, 


in bebalf of physical causes, reg_im?es some organic substance to be«m 
with of which design can he the sole account; for it is only an 
elementaxy organic structure, which could be capable of an organic 
development; over which combinations of circumstances afterwards 
could have that effect of bringing it out and amplif 3 rmg it and 
elaborating it as an organic formation. Tlie adaptation then of the 
original framework of nature to an intricate and unlimited develop- 
ment by subsequent material causes remains still a proof of Design 
in nature. “Peut-etre une etude plus approfondie/' says a dis- 
tinguished champion of Design, M, Paul Janet — “nous apj>rendra-t- 
eUe a demeler qiielque chose reelie qui nous 4chappe, et nous mon- 
trera un effet naturel oil nous croyons voir ia main d\xne volonte 
prevoyante.’’ But he sees no danger to Design in the admission. 
The whole intelligence of inanMnd, in short, stiU maintains the evi- 
dence of design or final causes in the constitution of natoe. 

The doctrine of final causes then has since the extravagant, hasty, 
and careless application of it in the middle ages, received from the 
progress of science an education; it has been corrected by observa- 
tion ; it has been checked and modified by the discovery of material 
causes next in succession to the ultimate results in nature. But the 
doctrine of final causes has still been modified only, not disproved 
or superseded ; it still is as necessary and as true a doctrine, in the 
eye of human reason, as it ever was ; and the proof of it is only 
removed a step further hack. The distinction by wMch Bacon 
guaranteed its safety against peril from science, then in its dawn, has 
been verified by science in its progress, “Nequevero ista res in 
dubium vocat providentiam divinam, aut ei quicquam derogat ; sed 
potius eamdem miris modis confximat et evehit. bTain sicut in rebus 
civilibus prudentia politica fuerit altior et mlrabilior, si quis opera 
aliorum ad suos fines et desideria abuti possit, quibus tamen nihil 
consilii sui impertit (nt interim ea agant qmo ipse velit neutiquam 
vero se hoc facers intelligant) quam si consilia sua cum administris 
voluniatis suss communicaret : sic Dei sapientia effulget mirabilius, 
cum natura aliud agit, providentia alind elicit; quam si singulis 
schematibiis et motibus naturalibus, providentim characteres essent 
impressi.^^ {Be Augm. 1. iii ch. iv.) It would appear from modem 
discovery that Creative design was more distant and circuitous than 
the design of the human artificer in constructing a machine ; w’as 
in less immediate contact with the result, and of earlier date in 
scheme ; that it acted on a larger scale by bringing things together 
from different and distant quarters, and by the use of contingent 
materials, whose place in the plan was only seen by the light of the 



»nd- that it to itself upon a longer senes of media, mterposmg 
between the spring of operations and the msult. But creative desip 
iZt ohseuxed on these accounts, hut only appears the more subtle, 

shbitially the same with respect to the supemato 
The doctrine of the supematoral was pushed to exte^ugant and 
ab^iid lengths in uncivilized ages, it ran not and set itself up a; 

•oniversal account of wliat was c 

life. It lias in later times undergone a 
from mucli ground 
causes liaTe been 
attributed universally to 
of tbe supernatural, 111^ 
been educated, and not 
monstrous growth and e 
of and tbe principle 


tbe'; 

extraordinary in tbe world and buman 

check, and been expelled 

rr wbicb it bad'" unlawfully occupied. Natural 
discovered of eccentric phenomena wbicb were once 
j Lo a supernatural agency. But tbe doctrine 
like tbe doctrine of final causes, has still only 
It has been strix^ped of its 
it stili exists in the reason 


NOTE l,p. 165 . 

«Tms imwrtant cirounistauce,” says Dr. Newan, “must U 
fls clear as it is decisive, that the Fathers speak 
rf’^^iSaviug in one sense ceased with the Apostolic penod; 

S k (crariSg they elsewhere speak of mles as e^tag 
to Mr^w to) &ey siy that Apostolic muacles, or nmades UU 

toe tors’, wheier to 4eir object,, cogency, impressiven^ or 

ebiracter were no longer of occurrence in toe Church; an mterpre- 

S DSscriptoSd we mconLW wiat we say by toe 
miracles then done. And then they persuaded not by miracles oidy 
tat bv &toou.’ And presently he adds, ‘ The more eyi^dent ane 
SsStotog axe toe things which happen, the less mom 
S m I Chr. Vi 2, 3-) Again, m another pait of M 

works- ‘why are there not those now who raise the dead ^d pt 
fnrm cures? I Will not say why not; rather, why are 
to Z who Sise the life? Why s^e we God fo 
to? .men however ^tme tto 


we sliould liaiig on these miracles, but be ready for death/ (Bow,. 
VIIL in Gol B. 5.) 

In Mice idamier St. Aiigustiae introduces Ms catalogue of cob- 
t'jmporary miracles by stating and allowing tlie objection, that 
mlmcleB'wero not then as they had been. ^ Why, say they, do not 
these miracles take place now, which, as you preach to us, took place 
on?.e ? I might answer that they rrere" necessa^ before the world 
beheved, that it might belieye/ {Be Giv. JM^ xxii. 8.) He then goes 
on to say that miracles were WTOUght in Ms time, only they were not 
so piblic and well-attested as the miracles of the Gospel^’ (Essay on 
Hie Miracles of the Early Ages, p. 39.) 

Ths confession of the Fathers that miracles had ceased in their 
days, wMle at the same time they allude to miracles going on in 
their day, has evidently reference to the hind of miracles which the 
current marvels of their own day -were, as compared with the body 
of Gospel miracles. In the body of Gospel miracles, the greater 
miracles, as they are called, miracles of a sublime and majestic type 
indicatire of a supreme dominion over nature, occupy a prominent 
place; amid the current miracles of the Patristic age they appear 
so rarely, and, when they do apj^ear, are mentioned with so little of 
that circumstance and particularity wMch constitute a condition of 
truth in facts, that they do not materially affect the character and 
rank of those miracles as a mass. As a body they consist of exor- 
cisms, visions, cures in answer to pmyer ; the latter in the fourth 
century becoming connected with the memones and relics of par- 
ticular saints and martyrs. Irenmus, in a wcE-known passage 
(Contra ii 31), alludes to some who had been raised to life 
again by the prayers of the Ohurcli-— PTjmlas iroXX)> /cal Xtrapelm 
H wev/xa rod rcreXevny/c^Of. But the reference is SO vague 
that it possesses but little weight as testimony. ‘‘ Irenssus,” observes 
Dr. Hey, *‘only affirms this in general without mentioning any 
particular instance, and it is somewhat strange that no instaiice was 
ever produced in the three first centuries, .... There is not how- 
ever the same want of instances with regard to the other branches 
of miracles said to have been performed in the Church, namely, 
seeing visions, prophesying, healing diseases, curing demoniacs, and 
some others.^^ (Kay^s Tertullian,]}* 168,) Neander doubts whether 
Irenaus is clear in his own mind as to what he intended to assert 
here, and supposes that he may not have meant by the death from 
which the persons had been raised real death, but only some form of 
apparent death (Olmrdh Eistonjy sect i), but at any rate the indefinite- 
ness of the reference takes away all accuracy from the reported fact 
Professor Blxmt attaches somewhat more v^ue to the statement of 
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terons am eiaer Neander or Hey, but stiU 

olivions vagueness and indefinlteness of it :— “® 

“In aese instances (eioi-oism and others) he uses tt,o . 
tense, Sof/wi-a} iXainwi, wpdyww ^ovai, rois Kafimpras 
fMTa wapTodareus yXdo-cacs XaXogprap, rh xeiihia -r,'™ A,’,a. 

<Papepip &y pr^. But when the miracle’ of the dfe 

touched on, the expressions are less definite, smpe evenit fieri wXxL! 
the phrase indefimte as to _tune-6 nipm, ol dJoroXoi, i, rfio-a d«Wc 
the language again indehmte as to agents— so the tense in these 
is no longer the present, but ae aSrist, rA ^peO^a rS 

the spirfi of the dead retnmed-dxapll, he ^ Ti 

to the prayers of the saints— w/cpoi -hipemap ral rnJf, ^«^ited 
ae deafi have been raised up, and haw contone^ 
something remarkable, at m Z ct 
ivhich, when coupled with the looser construction of tih’ 
would lead us to think that though Ir™ S sentences, 
feet of the resurrection of the S h^^^hef 

bretoen, ^ ^d not witnessed a case with hm own eyes 

the Early FatUers, p. 387.) {MujU 071 

Au^e again, long after, alludes in his list of miracles (De Cm 
sm 8) to some cases m whicli persons had been raised fn life 
Bgam by prayer md the intercession of martyrs, SseiJes;! 
wx'^f Bat though Auguste relates with great particularity and 

M ^ ^ complaints in answer 

to payer, to notices of the oases in which persons had been S 
to life again are so short, bare, and surnmary, that they evidently 
repre^nt no more tbm mere report, and report of a very vague H„/ 
Indeed, with the preface which he prefixes to his listfhe SnS^ 
md even to profess to guarantee the truth or accuracy of the different 
mtmees contained m it. “Hmc antem,nbicunque fiunt, ihi scimto 
TUX a tota ipsa omtate vel quocunque commanentium loco. Fam 
plerumqne etiam ibi paucissimi sciunt, ignorantihus CEeteiis 
SI magna sit civitas; et qumdo alibi aliisqne narrmtur, non 
ea eommendat auctoritas, ut sine difficifitate vel dubitSo^^lr 
danta, quamvis Chnstiams fidehbus a fideHbns indicentur.” Ho 

Eseff received them then, without pledging 

toelftotheuauthenticily. “Encharius presbyter .. . LS 

^ Jigarentur: opitulatione memomti 

martyns,_eum. de memona ejns reportata fuisset et super iaoentis 
corpus m^ ipaus presbyteri tunica, suaeitatus est. . . . . Audnr™ 

est et in ea memoria Stephani martyris 
Puemm quendam parvulum, cum in area Inderet, exorbitantes^ros 
qui vehxculum trahebmt, rota obtriverunt, et c’onf^“5pSt 
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exspiTOBs. Himc mater arreptam ad eandem meinoriam postiit ; et 
moE soltim re'vixits venim etiam illiesEs appaniit.’^ Tliere are tliree 
o&er cases of tlie aame kind, ia wMck there is Eotliing to Teiif j the 
death feom which the return to life is said to take pkce^ as heing 
more than mere suspension of the Tital powers ; hut the writer does 
not go into particulars of description or proof, but simply insei’i-, 
them, in Ms list as they have been reported to him. 

The conxmentB of the heathen worM upon the miracle of our LoixTs 
EesuiTection, which are incidentally alluded to in the Apologetic and 
other treatises of the Fathers, shew how completely the heathen dis- 
tinguished between their own current miraculous pretensions and real 
and rmdouhted miracles, where they had the opportunity of compar- 
ing the two. They had their own popular and established super- 
naturalism, which they professedly respected and accepted ; theix 
exorcisms, their rights of augury, their oracles, their miraculous 
cures, which were registered in temples ; hut as soon as a miraculous 
fact was presented to them, about which there could he no doubt that 
it was miraculous, they exhibited as much astonishment and incre- 
dulity as if they only pretended to believe in the powers of nature 
and the order of natuie. That a man should rise from the daid was 
treated by them as an absolutely incredible fact. “ The inysteiy of 
the Besurrection,” says Origen, who speaks of it as includiog the 
miracle of Christ’s Kesurrection, wMch he has Just mentioned, is 
spoken of by the unbelieving with ridicule ’’—BysaXXetrac 
hchrOiv ivlfSTm, {Coiitm Cels, Mb. i s. 7.) Oelsus places the account 
of our Lord’s Eesurrection in the same list with the legendary de- 
scents of Zamolxis, Bhainpsinitus, Orpheus, Protesilaus, Hercules, 
and Theseus, into the infernal regions, and their return thence. “ Has 
any one,” he asks, **who has been really dead ever risen again?” 
(Mb. ii. s. 55.) Oelsus, it is true, did not profess much belief in cur- 
rent heathen supematuralism ; he speaks however of the art of magic 
not Mke one who wholly rejected it, excepting philosophers from lia- 
bility to the magician’s induence, just as Origen excepted devout 
Christians from the same. (lib. vi s. 41.) “ Oelsus,” says l^eander, 
** expresses himseK as though he considered magic to be an art pos- 
sessed of a certain power, though held by him in no great account ” 
{Chwck Eistmij sect, i.) CfBciiius, the representative of heathenism 
in the Octavius” of Minutius Felix, professes Ms belief in the. rites 
of augury, in heathen prophecy, and in various heathen miracles ; 
but he declares that he cannot believe that any one has ever risen 
again from the dead Quis unus uHus ah infeiis remeavit horaxum 
sMtem commeatu (e. vii. xi.) The heathen Autolycus challenges 



Notes 5. 


TheopMlns to produce an instance of a dead man rising to life again. 
Augustinej in the 22nd book of the Civitate Dei " devotes Mm- 
self to the defence of the doctrine of the resurrection, against the 
notion of the pMlosopMcal beatliens that it was a simple impossi- 
bility % and the particular resurrection of Christ is defended against 
the same charge. Sed hoc ineredibile fait ahquando : ecce jam cre- 
didit mundus sublatum Christi corpus in cesium, resurresionem 
camis,^^ (c. v.) 


NOTE 2, p. 178. 

“ We. lay out of the case such stones of su^ernatuml evev^ m require 
m the part of the hearer nothing more than an otiose asserit ; stories 
upon which nothing depends, in which no interest is involved, nothing is 
to he done or changed in consequence of believing them. Such stories are 
credited, if the careless assent that is given to them deserve that name, 
more by the indolence of the hearer, than by his judgment ; or, 
though not much credited, are passed from one to another without 
inquiry or resistance.” {Paley^s Evidences, p. 131.) 


NOTE 3 , p. i8a 

One of the saddest portions of modem controversy,” says Dr, 
Pusey, the thought how much is owing to forged writings ; to 
what extent the prevailing system as to the Blessed Virgin came in 
upon the authority of writings wMch Boman Catholic critics now own 
to have been wrongly ascribed to the great Fathers whose names they 
bear ; to what extent the present relation of Borne to the Eastern 

Church and to ourselves is owing to the forged Decretals The 

forgery of the Decretals after they had ‘passed for true during eight 
centuries' was owned by all, even by the Chimch of Borne. But the 
system built upon that forgery abides stOI” {An Eirenicon, pp. 236, 
2SS-) 

“Up to this period the Decretals, the letters or edicts of the 
Bishops of Borne, according to the authorized or common collection 
of Dionysius, commenced with Pope Siricius, towards the close of the 
fourth century. To the collection of Dionysius was added that of 
the authentic councils, wMch bore the name of Isidore of Seville. 
On a sudden was promulgated, unannounced, without preparation, 
not absolutely unquestioned, but apparently overawing at once all 
doubt, a new code, which to the former authentic documents added 
fifty-nine letters and decrees of the twenty oldest Popes from Clemenl; 
to MelcMades, and the donation of Constantine ; and in the third 
part, among the decrees of the Popes and of the councils firom Silves- 
ter to Gregory IX., thirty-nine false decrees, and the acts of several 
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imaiithentic eotmcils. In tMs vast mantial of sacei^otal Cluistianity 
the Popes appear from the first the parents, guardians, legislators of 

the faith thronghout the whole world The author or authors 

of this most audacious and elaborate of pious frauds are xmkaown ; 
the date and place of its compilation are driT?:en into such narrow 
limits that they may be determined within a few years, and within a 
Yery circumscribed regiom The false Decretals came not from. Borne ; 
the time of their arriyal at Borne, after they were Imown beyond the 
Alps, appears almost certain. In one year Nicholas I. is apparently 
ignorant of their existence, the next he speaks of them with full 
knowledge.^’ (Milman's Latin Ohristianit% pp. 303, 305.) 

A writer in the Christian Eememhrancer, April 1854, has investi- 
gated with the most elaborate care and most penetrating research the 
miracle of the House of Loretto.” He concludes : — 

It is a fiction that has exercised and is still exercising enormous 

practical infiuence throughout Western Christendom It has 

amassed treasures that would have fed almost the entire poor of 
Europe for their lives. It has extorted homage from Erasmus, from 
Descartes. Into it has been introduced the purest of vii^s and 
holiest of mothers, for the pxnpose of stamping with her authority the 
clumsiest as well as the falsest of all legends. It forms, finally, the 
sixth Lection of a special office set forth oy Papal infallibility, and by 
no means obsolete, in which Almighty God is venerated for a mira- 
culous exercise of His po'wer, which, according to the framers of the 
story, clearly ought to have been exerted, but never was I While the 
seventh Lection consists of a portion of the fiirst chapter of St. Luke/s 
Gospel, in the preceding one — m it were to illustrate the contrast be- 
tween light and darkness — what follows is assumed to be no less 
trustworthy. 

^ The house in which this Virgin was bom, hallowed by the 
<iiyine mysteries, and snatched by the ministry of angels out of the 
hand of the infidel, was translated first into Dalmatia, and afterwards 
into the territory of Loretto, in the province of Picenum, during the 
Pontificate of the holy Celestine Y. And it is proved to be the Very 
one in which the Word was made Plesh and dwelt amongst us, as 
well by papal diplomas and the abundant veneration of the whole 
world, as iso by the constant power of miracles and the grace of 
heavenly benefits. Whereupon Innocent XII., moved by these 
things, m order that the faithful might be more elfeetually stirred up, 
and put in mind of the worship of our most beloved mother, gave 
directions to celebrate with mass and office appropriate, the transla- 
tion of the said holy house, which is observed throughout the whole 
province of Picenum with anniversary solemnity,' 

Wlrat a train of melancholy reflections is thus afforded by Decem- 
ber loth I The largest portion of Christendom by far insisting upon 
Papal infallibility sis a vital principle ; Papal inMlibility thus so- 
lemnly pledged to an untruth I '' 
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NOTE 4, p. i8i. 

“ Solas pro saactitate virfcutes exposcere videtar S. Joannes Okcy- 

sostomus in imcrift. actorum ^ (pag, 64^ Open tom, 3) : Actio quidem 
hona etia/m sine sigrds eos, a guihus ^peracta fueritf introducit in codnm, 
Miracnlum autem et dgmim absgm eonversatmie deducere ad vestihula 
ilia no 7 i possunf: qnod ipsum latiiis prosequitur Auastasius Episcopus 
Nicsenus, qui Tixit post Concilium Trullanum (teste Cardinali Beilar- 
miao de Scriptorihis Ecchsmsticis) in opere cui titulus, I)e gucBstionihm 
in sacram Bcripturam, gib, 23. tom, i, Biblipth, Fatrum^ ubi ait : Mon 
oportet autem aut virum orthodoxum ex signis, autProphetam dijudicare^ 
quod sit sanctus ; sed ex eo quod vitam recte iiutituit, Sc, Quoniam 
ergo, ut ostensurn est, a peccatoribus et incredulis smpe fiunt signa et pro- 
phetice per quamdam dispensationem, non oportet de cetero ex rebus ejus- 
modi dijudicare quempiam, ut sit sanctus ; sed ex eorum fractibus, ut 
dicit BominuSj co^oseetis eos. Fructus veri et spiritalis viri ostendit 
eticm Apostolus dicens ; Fructus autem spiritus est charitas^ gavMum^ 
pax^ Fides, Mansuetudo^ continentia. Supra vidimus, B. Petmm. 
Bamiani nulla in Mstoria vitee S, Bominici Loricati miracula nar- 
rasse, et respondisse, id mirum esse non debere, cum nee legatur, 
nllum factum fiusse mimculiun a Beatissima Yirgine Maria, nee a S, 
Joanne Baptista. Callisto 11 . summo Pontifiei miracula requirenti 
pro Canonizatione B, Conradi Episcopi Oonstantiensis XJlrieus ejus- 
dem Ecclesise Episeopus ita respondit (apud Fistorium Script rer. 
Germ, tom, $,p, 638J; Operom dedij ex Fatrum schedulis, hujus Vi/ri 
dignissiTmm Deo comersationem potius, quam miracula, qum nonnum^ 
quam reprobis cum Sanctis communia sunt, continentibus, sequens opus- 

cukm colligere, restrmgue sublimitati examinandum dirigere 

At, Ms minime obstantibus, de necessitate turn viitutum, aut 
martyrM, turn miraculorLim in caiisis BeatMcationis et Canonizationis 
nuUa mtionabilis dubitatio esse potest, uti ssepe in hujus opens de- 

eiirsu a nobis dictum est Ad persuadendam miracnlorum 

necessitatem in causis Beatificationis et Canonizationis satis superque 
esset asserere, inconcussain semj)er fuisse et esse Apostolicae sedis 
praxim miracula in Ms causis requirendi,” {Benedict XIV,^ Opera, lib, 
IV, pars Hi, c, 5. §§ 2, 4.) 


NOTE 5 , p. 182. 

It is disputed when ecclesiastical miracles begin. Br. Hey denies 
that the Apostolical Eathers make any allusions to themselves -working 
miracles : — 

For fifty years after the ascension of Christ, none of the Fathers 
made any pretensions to the possession of miraculous powers. We* 
have already spoken, in a former Lecture, of those Fatlxers who are 



plied the Apostolic, of Igna-tixis, Folycarp, Bamabas, Hermas ; now 
it is an Mstorical tratli not to be omitted, tliat not one of those pious 
siien, tboiigli they were the principal governors of the Cimrch, and the 
immediate siiecekors of the Apostles in that government (as well as 
their companions and friends), ever speaks of Mmseif as capable of 
counteracting the ordinary powem of nature; they all endeavour to 
inculcate the morality and religion of the Gospel, but that merely as 
possessed indeed of the sense and meaning of the sacred writers, 
but entirely void of their extraordinary power. .... I only affirm, 
however, that none of the Apostolic Fathers speaks of himself as en- 
dued with a power of -worMng miracles ; we must not absolutely say 
that no miracles have ever been said to be wrought about the time 
they lived; because there is a very celebrated letter extant from 
the Church of Smyrna, giving an account of the martyrdom of Foly- 
carp, which is said to have been attended with circumstances suffi- 
ciently miraculous.” (Kaye^s TertuUian, p. 165.) 

Professor Blunt decides that they allude to miracles as going on in 
the Church : — 

“ It has been disputed whether the Apostolical Fathers, prop^ly so 
called, speak of contemporary miracles at all. Considering how short 
are their works, and the practical purpose for which most of them are 
written, the absence of all allusion to miracles in them would prove 
little or nothing, and might well be accidental Such an expreasion, 
however, as that of Clemens Bomanns, that there was in the Cimreh of 
Corinth ^ a plentiful outpouring of the Holy Ghost upon all,^ (irkifpijs 
Hvivinaros ^Aylov tV2 Trdvras iylp€To ) — or that of IgnatiuB, ad- 

dressed to the Church of Smynia, ‘ that it was mercifully blest with 
every good gift,' (ip vavrl xa/)k/Aari), Hbat it was wanting in no good 

t ut,' (iPVffTipT^TOi odaa irapTbs %apl<fjwaros) — sucb pbiaseology, I say, 
eing compared with times both before and after, when it undoubt- 
edly had miraculous as well as other gifts in contemplation, would 
lead us to think, I agree with Dodwell, that Clemens and Ignatius 
did not exclude such gifts from their account” (Blunt on the Early 
Eathersp lect yL) 

Bishop Kaye states his view of the early Church nuracles in the fol- 
lowing passage : — 

The supposition that miraculous powers were gradually witbdrawr 
from the Church, appears in a great measure to account for the uncer- 
tainty which has prevailed respecting the period of their cessation. 
To adopt the language of undoubting confidence on such a subject 
would be a mark no less of folly than presumption; but I may l)e 
allowed to state the conclusion to Avhieh I have myself been led by 
a compaiison of the statements in the Book of Acts with the writings 
of the Fathers of the second century. My conclusion then is, that tlie 
power of working miracles was not extended beyond the diacipies, 
upon whom the Apostles conferred it by the imposition of their bands. 
As the number of those disciples gradually diminished, the instances 
of the exercises of miraculous powers became continuall y loss frequent 



and ceased enlirely at the death of the last indimdiial on whom the 
hands of the Apostles had been laid. That event would, in the natu- 
ral course of things, take place before the middle of the second cen- 
txiiyj — ^at a time when, Christianity having obtained a footing in all 
the pro^dnces of the Eonian Empire, the mimcnlons gifts conferred 
upon its first teachers had performed their appropriate office,— that of 
proving to the world that a New Beveiation had been given from 
heaven. What then would be the effect produced upon the minds of 
the great body of Christians by their gradual cessation ? Many would 
not observe, none would be mlling to observe it ; for all must natu* 
rally feel a reluctance to believe that powers which had contributed 
so essentially to the rapid diffusion of Christianity were withdrawn. 
They who remarked the cessation of miracles would probably succeed 
in persuading themselves that it was only temporary, and designed 
by an all-wise Providence to be the prelude to a more abundant effu 
sion of supernatural gifts upon the Church. Or if doubts and mis 
givings crossed their minds, they would still he unwilling openly to 
state a fact which might shake the steadfastness of their mends, and 
would certainly be urged by the enemies of the Gospel as an argu- 
ment against its Divine o:^in. They would pursue the plan wMch 
has been puxsned by Justiu Martyr, Theophilus, Irensens, &c. ; they 
would have recouijse to general assertions of the existence of super- 
natural powers, without attempting to produce a specific instance of 

their exercise Let me repeat, that I offer fliese observations 

with that diffidence in my own conclusions which ought to be the 
predominant feeling in the mind of every inquirer into the ways of 
Providence. I collect from passages already cited from the Book of 
Acts, that the power of working miracles was conferred by the hands 
of the Apostles only ; and consequently ceased with the last disciple 
on whom their hands were laid. I perceive in the language of the 
Fathers, who bved in the middle and end of the second century, 
when speaking on this subject, something which betrays, ff not a con- 
viction, at least a suspicion, that the power of working miracles was 
withdrawn, combmed with an anxiety to keep up a belief of its con* 
tinuanee in the Church. They affirm in general terms that miracles 
were performed, but rarely venture to produce an instance of a parti- 
cular miracle. Those who followed them were less scrupulous, and 
proceeded to invent miracles ; very different indeed in circumstances 
and character from the miracles of the Gospel, yet readily believed by 
men who were not disposed nicely to examine into the evidence of 
tacts which they wished to be true. The success of the first attempts 
naturally encouraged others to practise similar impositions upon the 
credulity of mankind. In every succeeding age miracles multiplied 
in number and increased in extravagance; till at length, by their fre- 
quency, they lost aU title to the name, since they could no longer be 
considered as deviations from the ordinary course of nature.” (Ka/y^& 
T&rt'tdUan, pp. 98 et seq.) 

Upon the question of the continuanca^pf miraculous powers in the 
Church our earlier divines decline to draw^ny precise line, and are 



favourable to aE mdefitiite pxoloBgation of tbeir existence in tbe 
Clinrek Tbns Jackson : — 

Genemly, mirples were mvud in the infancy of ClmstiaBityj as 
we read in ecclesiastical stories; nor can it be certainly gathered 
when ^ey did certainly cease. To say they endured no longer than 
the priinitiye Church can give no universal satisfaction, save only to 
such as think it enough for all the world to have the light of the 
Gospel locked up in the chancel of some one glorious cnureh : for 
some churches were but in the prime or change, when others were 
Mi of Christian knowledge. The use of miracles at the same instant 
was befitting the one, not the other. For God usually speaks to new- 
born children in Christ by miracles or sensible declarations of His 
power, mercy, or justice : as parents deter their children from evil in 
tender years by the rod, or other sensible signs of their displeasure ; 
and allure them to goodness with apples, or other like visible pledges 
of their love; but when they come to riper years, and are capable of 
discourse, or apprehensive of wholesome admonitions, they seek to 
rule them by reason. Proportionably to this course of parents doth 
God speak to His Church : in her infancy (wheresoever planted), by 
sensible documents of His power; in her matoity, by the ordinary 
preaching of His word, which is more apt to ripen ancL confirm true 
Christian faith than any miracles are, so men would submit their 
reason unto the rales set down in Scripture, and unpartially examine 
all events of time by them, as elsewhere^ God willing, we shall show. 

These groimds, well considered, will move any sober spirit at the 
least to suspend his assent, and not suffer his mind to be hastily over- 
swayed with absolute distrust of all such miracles, as either our 
writers report to have been wrought in this our land at the Saxons’" 
first coming hither, or the French historiographers record in the first 
conversion of the Franks, or in the prime of fibiat Church.^^ 

OmrnmtU on the Omdf bk. i ch. 13.) 

Professor Blunt dissents from Bishop Kaye’s position respecting the 
early Church miracles ; — 

Though the Bishop of Lincoln’s theory is one which is well cal- 
culated to reconcile a sceptical a^e to the acceptance of ecclesiastical 
miracles in a degree, and thougli I have sometimes felt inclined to 
adopt it myself, yet on further reading and further examination of 
the sulnect, I am led to doubt if the testimony of the Fathers C£in be 
squared to it, if it can satisfy the conditions of the case.” {On the 
Ea/iiy Fathers, p. 406.) 

Warburton admits some spcial miracles, rejects the great body, 
especially those of later times, and for the rest adopts the position of 
a suspense of judgment: — 

“Hot that it is my purpose positively to brand as false every pre- 
tended miracle recorded in ecclesiasti(ial and civil history, which wants 
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' 'fication of 'Daily -Life. , . . .;'■■' 

' ..'h.' 'Translated and abridged, ’frem the ■■French .by E,.L.'E.Bh ' ■, Edited by 
:. Charlotte M. Yonge. '.Parts 'I. ,11. .III. ''Sra.ail Pocket Volumes. 
.■■ '.Chih, gUt^ eack is.f or in white .cloth, with- red^ 'edges, the three^ parts 
■ '■■.'. ,'■&' a 'box, each mt. ' Poxln I., Tl.j'aad III. I'n Oae Volume. 

■as. net, ■■■ 

.'.■flore..,-^W by 'the Blight. -Rev. ' Charles Gore, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Birmingham. 

THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY. Cnmn Bvo. 6 s. net. 

- : ROMAN CATHOLIC CLklUS.- ' ■ Crm.m Sm.;', 35. ««/.'■ 

Popular Edition. ■ Smmd, ' 6 d. 

CJoreL— TliE LIFE OF FATHER GOREH. By C E, 
Gardner, S.S.J.E. With Portrait, CrowfiZtm, sl 

Great Truths of the OMstiaa Eeligion* Edited by the Rev, 

W. U. Richards, Small 8w, as. 



JNTMEOLaaiCJL :LIT3RA TUME. 
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HalL*— Works by the Right Eev,. A.'C. ' A*' HalLj D.D.j Bialiop 
of Veiniont. 

CONFIRMATION, Cr.Ztm. zs. {Ox/oni IJrmfy D/Prjcfkni 
THE VlRfiiN MOTHER: ^Retreat Addr^ 5 .^es on ihe Lde o'i the 
DR^ssed a- told in tbe GoHrTiv. \¥ith an appended 

Fasro’ oa fnr V;rG”M^h?h r/ our Lord. .Crezvn 40. 5 rA... . 

Ci: R isi T :P‘.rAlTON AMO 00 RS. BviJ, ' 3^. 60, 

TJJF CICRIRTTaX doctrine OF PRAYER. Cr^^te.v 3 '•£->. 306*4 

Fallowni" of E3rroi7. By E. R. Whth'.a Preface hr H. S. 
HiJi.oAxrij, M.A, . Canon ipnd Precentor of St. FYealT. ■■ On?, 2r. 

ilaiiclhocks for tlie Oler^gj. Edited by the Rev. Th^tthur \V. 

RoriNSOjN, MB., Vicar cf Allhnilows Barkir.p by the Tower. 
■'Cnmm 2.0 6 d. net each Volume , ... 

THE PERSONAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY. By the AimiVK 
VV. Robirhon. B.r.)., Vicar of AilhoiTnvs JrJarldnj' by th i Tower. 

THV: MINISTRY OP CONVERSION. By Ihe Rev. A. J. MABinN. B.D., 
Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge, anti Ca.;on of C.i.;ier!*:»nry. 
PATRISTIC SI'UDY. By the Rev. H.^B. S;yi-:TE, D.D., Regius Pro^ 
fessor of .Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

FOREIGN a: fSMONS. By the Right Rev. H..H. AfoxTCOMEKY, DJ)., 
Secreta.r? of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospe'L ' 

THE Sd'UDY OF THE GOSPELS* By the Very Rev. J. .Arm,!TAGK 
Robinson, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 

A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. By the Verv Rev. WiLi-OKD L. 

R0BB.INS, D.D., .Dean of the Theological Seminary, .New Y'>rk. 
PASl'ORAL VISITATION. By the Rev. PL E. Savage, hi. A., Vicair 
of Halifax. 

AUTHOR! TV IN THE CHURCH. By the Very Rev. J.B. Strong, 
D.D. , Dean of Christ Church. Oxford, ■ 

THE STUDY OF £CC LP:SJ AST ICAX TdlSTORY. By the Right' 
Rev. W. E. Collins, D.D., Bishop of Gibraitar, 

CHURCH F:UH] C. ?y E Maullly RiciLuajscN, YTus.Loc. , C^rgaaLt 
cu'' St. Sav;rr:rN Cn'Ivgirde Cbiircb. fcoutlnvark, . ■ 

LAY WOILN AND TilE OFFICE OF READER. By the Right 
Lev. Huyskk YsATXiax-BiGGS, D.D., Lord Bishep of TVorc-esitr. 
REIAGION AND SCIENCE Hythe Rev. P. M. VF.-lggktt, M.A. cf 
the Soe'etv c f St John the Evangelist, Cowkv, 

ELEYfEX'rARY SCHOOLS. By the Rev. W.'Fclyi.ly Noreis, M.A. , 
I'lector of lBi’ns''cy. 

CHARITABihE RELIEF. By the lit.w Cllvent F. kcrKP« Til.A. 
INTIiMriULANCE. By the Right Rev. H. PL Pellipa, t'-diop of 
Crovdo!!. 

PRHAOIHNG By tp- W Rvv. H K, Af.C.. iXsin 
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SELBXTIOK OF XORFS 


Eatek— THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY 
CHI^ISTIAN CHURCHES. Bdag the Baapton T.ectirrt^s for iG8o. 
By Edwin Hatch, Hte Rn-ider in Eacussiasiica! History 

m the Umversity of Ojiford* Sm 55. 

Holland. —Woi-ks by the Rev, Hensy Scott Kolla.^q, M.A. 
Canon and Precenior nf S'.. / 

GOD'S CITV .-^ND I'HK COMING OF Ti-IE GI.\GDb.\I. Ctoka 


: ^ 8m .■ ■V> 

PLEAS AND CLAIMS FOR CHRIST, 0\rcc’;,r Sr-;'?. 3,?. 6 j?. 
CREED AND CHARACTER : Sermons, Crb?.:/.? St/;;. 3,1. 6d 


ON BEHALF O.F BELIEF. Sermons. CmiV7 3^^;^ 3.?. 6/. 

CHRIST OR ECCLESIASTES. Sermons. C ’raw Sva. 2.u 6£ 
LOGIC AND LIFE, Viith other Sermons. Ovrcby Spr. 35. 6J, 

GOOD FRIDAY. Eyeing Addresses on the Seven ]..nA Woixls. Small 


SW. 2 J. 


Holliags. — Works by the Rev. G. S. Hollings^ ATiSsiem Priest of 
the Society of St. John the Evangelistj Cowley, Oxford. 

THE PIEAVENLY STAIR ; or, A Ladder of the Love of God for Slaners. 
Crown Bvih 35. 6^, 

PORTA REGALIS; or, Coiisiderations on Prayer. CrTa}?i Bvo, Hmf 
■ ■ ' %s» 6£nei I doth boards, 2S.. mi. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE WISDOM OF GOD. Crown Z^jo. 4s. 

PARADOXES OF THE LOVE OF GOD, especially as they are seen in 
' the way of the EvangelicaTCoansels. Croum 3w7. 

ONE BORN OF THE SPIRIT ; or, the UniScatioii of om* Life m God. 
'Crown. Zva. 3A 

Holmes.— IN WATCHINGS O.FTEN: Addresses to Nurses. 
By the Rev. E. E. Hol?.i 2S, Honorary' Can-'ii of Christ Chur-h, 

■ Oxforel.' . \Vlth a Frontispiece. Crbww.'S-na' . . , 

Hutclimga— Works by the Ven, W. K. Hutchings, ALA. Arch* 
deacon of Clevelaiidj Canon of York, Rector of Kirby 
Misperton, and Rural Dean of Alaiton, 

SERMON SKETCHES from some of the Sunday Le.'SsoKs tbr-iiighou: 

the Church’s Year. Voh. I and il, Crown St'o, ks. men, 

THE LIFE OF PRAYER : a Course of Lectures delivered In All Saints’ 
Church, Margaret Street, during Lent. Cro7uu Zz-o, 4?. 6.j. 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF THE HOLY G.HOST ; a Doctrinal 
and Devotional Treatise. Crown Bvo. 4s, 6A 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE CROSS. Crmon Sm 4?. ad, 

THE MYSTERY OF THE TEM PTATiON. Lent LeettireF del A*?rcd at 
St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington* Crmn 8m 4s. 6^. 


m.. ...TMEOLOGICAL ' LITERA TURE. 


ri 


Inkeritane-S of tlie Saiats.; or^ Thoughts' oa', the, Comnimiioii 

of Sdiits and the Life of the World to come. Collected chiefly 
from English \¥riters' by L.^ P. -With Preface by the Re?., Henry 
S cc?TT Hoi.lanDj M.A. Crown Bvo. $s. 6(i, netn 

Illustrated Edition. With S Pictures in'Colour by Hamel Lister. , 
Sm 6s.. net. 

James.-~-THK¥ARIETIESOFRFJH'G! 0 'USKXPFJ^l!ENC^ 

A Study in Hiimnn Nature. Being the , Gilford Lectures o?i! Natural 
•Rel'cio:! delivered at Edinburgh in. X90x-'i902. ■ By W.ILLIAM James, , 
LL.IN, c-he., -Professor of .Phimsophy,' at Harvard Universily, Zvo, 
ici. " 

JaBiestm.— Works by Mrs. Jameson, ■ ■ 

SACRED AND !..iBlGENDA.RY ART, co'ntalning Legends of the Angels 
and Archrtiigelti, the Svaiig,ei-ists, the Apostles. W,ith 19 Etchings and 
jSy Woodents, e voh. Zvo. ,,20x. 7iet. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented .in the 
Fine Arts. With ii Etchings and -88 Woodcuts. Zvo. tos.niU , 
.LEGENDS, O.F THE MADONNA,- OR BLESS.ED VIRGIN MARVb 
■ With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 8m 105. net. 

TH,E HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exemplified in V/orks of Art.,' 
Commenced by the late Mrs. Jameson ; continued and completed by 
. .Lady BiASTLAKE. With, 3.1 Etchings. and 281 Woodcuts. 2 Voh. 
8m - 205 . mi, 

.Joaes.— ENGLAND AND THE HOLY SEE,: An Essay 
towards Reimlon. By Spencer Jones, M.A., Rector of Moreton- 
' in-Marsh. With a Preface by the Right Hon. Viscount Halifax. '' 
Crown Zvo, 35, 64b net. 

j!i|:es..---*Works by Andrew Jukes. 

. ' "LETTERS OF ANDREW JUKES.' Edited, with a .Short Biography,, 

, by the Eev.,H,ERBER,T H. Jeafferson, M.A. ' Crown Zvo. :ss..6d,?iet, 

'THE NAMES 'OF GOD -IN HOLY SCRIPTURE : a Revelation,', of 
' Ills, Ni'itiire and Rela.tlonships. Crown Bvo, 4s. 6d, 
r-f the TYPES OF .GENESIS. Crown Bvo, ■ 7s. 6d, 

THE - SECOND- DEATH AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
THINGS. Crown Zvo. 3s, 6d. ' 

W'orf^ by tlie Rev. BIerbert --H. Kelly, M.A., Director 
of the Scjciety of the Sacred Mission, Kelham. Newark. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHURCHCF CKRIST. Vol. 1 . A.ix 29-342. 
Crown Bvf>, $s. 6d. net VoL- II. A.D. 324-430. ■ Crown Bvo, 35. 6d, met . 

ENGLAND AND THE CHURCH: Her'- Calling and itsFulfihnent 
, : Considered-,. In 'Relation to the Increase. aod Efhciency of Pier Ministry, 

^ 4s, net 
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J SEL£C7yOJ^ - OF iVOFFS 


KE0X.-PASTORS AND TEACHERS: Siic Lectures on 

Pi-istoralTfeeology. By the Right Rev. El^mukd Arbuthnott Knox, 

. ■ rXD., Bishop of'Ma.nchestor. , With an Introd:icti«>n r-y the Right Rev. 
Charles Gof,E, D.D., I'h.sh.op of Birmingharr.. Cr<r:^!/1 So.'?. " hS, vd. 
Cheap Edition, without the Appeudices, tv-?. 

Kllo:x. -'fl- E GC.^CK t>F SJIC r.a GKF' rs. _ v,oinp^^';vor.S' s 

on B ' pi • US aud L.'' ;h c ..rh,:. i-h* .\Lr v \ ‘C\'t L, i r<\v; u\^z.) 
iC vRLi .t .O'- .C' , ' y B .o Vj-uL- fJhf i.A. L.,p iLlP, 

Pu'eidh.diup of Vo"k, Svv. 

Kaos LIttv.:.— Work.' By \a j. Aifilr. Cp.non 

y o ' ro.oi \ ‘pTi ‘ o’ " Cf >' » 

HOLY ?^fATUL\fONY. C?\nv>i Zva. s<;. t/d-e Ovjlm i.vrTry e/ 
, Fractkai TMei)h{^y, | . - , . ' 

THE CHRISTIAN HOME. 35. 6d; 

THE MYS^TERY OF TEK PASSION OF OUR XlOST HOLY 
REDEEMER., Cr^wn Btfs?, 2s. 6d, 


THE LIGHT OF LIFE. 
Crmmi Sw. 31. 'Sd. 


Semions .preached on ,¥ariciis Occasio,tis. 


Iiear.--Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SiDX^^SY Lear,. , 

' FOR ,DAYS A,ND \’,E,ARS.- A book coatair/rng a Text, Short Reading, 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church's Y’ear. s6i^:^ia. ,2J, «&*. Ais&e. 

. CMsa^ 'Ediiim; is,; or ckHk gilt, is. 6d.;0r witk mi borders, 

ss. nei. 

FIVE MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poetry. it:m. 31, 6F. A/w « 
%s,\ isrcioikgi-it^ ts,6d, 

' ' WEARINESS. A Book for the Languid and Lanely, Large Type. 
Smaii'Ztm. 5 ^,,, ■ ■ 

DEVOTIONAL vVORKS. Edited by PI. L. Sidney Lear. AAr/; ami 
UnifOT'm Eiitims, ■ AHne Feds. - 2s. net essM, 

The Hidden Life of the Soul. 
The .Light of' ,t,h,s GeLVSciENCE,. ;,,, 
Also Ckea^fi Bdiv'an, £'n.wi>, 6A 


F^nelox’s Spiritual Letters to 
Men. 

F>5nelon’s Spiritual Letters to 
, Women. . 

...A ,Se,lectiox ,,fso'm, the Spiritual 
Letters of St. Francis de 
Sales. Also CkeafEditim^^2mQ^ 
M. cbfh limp ; is. cktk bmnis. 
The Spirit of St, B^kakcis de 
Sales. 

CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES. 
Crmm Bva, $s. Sd. each. 


chik Hmf ; il cLfk boards, 

, Self-Renunx,iat!0,n. From , the 
, , French. ■■ 

St. Francis se Sales' Of the 
Love of God. 

Selections from Pascal's 
‘ Thoughts,’ 

Edited by H. L, Sidney Lear. 
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m rffEOLOGlCAL LITEEA Tl/m, 


Lear* Works by^, and Edited by, . H, L/ , Sibney Lear.— 


comtinmd* 

Madame Louise de France,’ 
Driugl'Aiiir of ii..oi5is XV., known 
aisf' a.-, the Ivlotlie; I cr6se de St, 
Augusiir?. 

A ^JO?uU^u«:A\ Ah’TIST: a Sketch -of 
Lie Life^of i!ee Rev. Pt-re Besson, 
of the O'lhr' oi Sl Borninic. '■ 

i’l E E i? I V E u* K P Y V £, By ■" PivRE 
GfJATicv. With- Portrait, 

St. B'eancis bis Sales, Bishop and 
-Prince of Geneva, 


A C-HRisTiAN Painter of the 
Nineteenth Centura : being 
the Life of liippolyte Flantlnn, 

The Revival bp Pries nv Lin*. 
IN. THE- Seventeenth CEiPruRV 
.IN F.rakce> 

E^OSSUET. ANB ■ HIS C0N'TE\1I*0RA^ 

■ SIES, ■ ’ 

■FstNELON., Archbishop op C.\m* 

BTAi. ■ 

Henri Dominique Lacordaire. 


Leiiten Collects (Tbs). A Series of Sermons, ■ By the Author 
. of ‘ Praeparatio. ' ■ Fca-p, Ztfo, is. 6B. net. ' 


licWon.— LIFE AND LETTERS OF HENRY PARRY 

LID.DON, D.D., Canon of St. .Paul’s, By John Octaatus 
Johnston, M.A., Principal of Cuddesdon Theological College; with 
a Concluding Chapter by the LoRD Bishop of Oxford. IPlfk 5 
liiusiraiions {.-i^.Portraiis). Zvo. 15.7. nei. 


IfiddOB. — Works by .Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L.,LL.D. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF ST. PAUL. ■ Crawn 8m 51, 

SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 1S60-1889. 
CrBtm Sw. 5.?. 


CLER.ICA.L LIFE AND' WOR.K : 'Sermons. Cnm% Smv 5.7.- 

■ESSAYS AND .^\DD.R.ESSES : Lectures on Buddhism — Lectures on the 
Life cf St. .Paul— Papers on Daiite. Crown Bvo. 5^. 

EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS .OF- ' PAULS' EPISTLE TO THE 
ROlviANS, 8w. 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF ST. .PAULS FIRST EPISTLE 
TO TIMOTHY. 8m 7s. 6d. 

SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT S-UBJECTS. Crmm Bm. 5s. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. ' Cretan Swv 51. 

THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD -AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 

Being the Baiopton Lectures for' I-S66. ' Creum Sm. $s. 

ADVENT IN ST. PAULS..' Crown '5^.. 

CHRISTMASTIDE IN ST. PAULS. CrmnZm. 51, 
FASSIONTIDE SERMONS. 'Crmm Bm. 35. ' '■ 
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A sELMcrmN: m worms 


isMioa.— Works by Hehey Paery .LiB0O?i, B.D., D.CX., 
LL.I), --'cmMnmd. ' ' 

EASTER IN ST. PAUL’S. Smnom bearing cbieflyca tbe Rci^urrew* 
tion of our Lord. Vhlt, ' Zvc-. 3’-. 6a. 

£di^mi imesje P"0inme, Cwtms zs, . 

SERMONS PREACIED HEFOEE THE UXIVEUSHV OF 
OXFORD. 7 \i*a K'?E. Sr-. r^,r. ^nch, €hfr!) j.*'' 

' . ■ Gne Crm^mBzstK 't:,, 

TILO'R'iONlFICAT. St^rmona in S\ |\rdL. f’ jr-v; Sr.*.:. -■, •• 

Some r.fX>!ENTS 07 kiOOGION,, Leo. •’ >.;• 

f::.?. nif, Cr$-7^^n £d:iJim hj,) LPV w? /:c7dJ 

Popular Edit:o:^. £fwf(t Cut net. 

LowriQ.— Work:- !)y the Kev. WALTER LOWRIE, 'Ernmarjiiel 

Church, Boston, U.S. 

THE CaURCi! AND ITS O EG '\X ISA HON IX rROiIITlVEAXD 
CATHOLIC TiAfhlS; an luteri-reiation of Rudolph Sorifa's 'Kir^. 
cbeiirecht ‘--“Tfae Prlm.itive Asie, Bvg>. 14^* net, 

GAUDlllM CRUCIS: .Moditaiions on the PMssioa and tl;c Seven Last 
: ; AlTmls'of.oiirLord. 

Lttckoc^.— Works by Herbert Mortimer Lucsock^ D.D., 

; Dean of Liclilield. 

TITE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Crcw}7. 6s, 

AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the Testhaony of Primitive 
Times respecting tlie Stats of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
. 'to the Living., Sm ss, nei, 

THE INT'ERMEDIATS STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 
JUDGMENT, a Scnueltc /l/h*?r Crsuvyr. 3?. wA 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF AIAN. as traced by St. Marla ' Being 
Eighty Portions for Private Study^ Family Reading, and Inatriiction 
mCfeiireh. 31. 

FOOTPRINTS OF TPIE APOSTLES, as traced by St. Luke in the 
Acts. Being Sixty Portions for Private Study, and IriStruction in 
Church. A Sequel to ‘'Footprints of the Son "of Man, as traced by 
St Mark.’ Ttm PWs, Crewn Soa. 125, 

THE DIVINE LITURGY, Being the Order for Hol}^ Communion, 
Historically, Doctrinally, and Dfevotionally set fcitb. in Fifty Poniona 
■ Crown %vo, ' p.net : . , ' A,., ,, ,. 

STUDIES IK THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMATON 
PRAYER. The Anglican Reform — The Puritan Irinnvation^i—The 
ElisEabetlian Reaction— The Caroline Settlement. W'iilx Apixndices 
Crown Bvo, 35, ««/. 

Ii|Ta Qemaiiica: Hymns for the Sundays and Cbic^ Festivals 
of the Christian Ymr. Com/Ujfe JSdi£m^ Sm^i/J Sz^o. 3.?, 

Mrsf Serirs. i6mo, with nd borders, ar.-' net 



Hf TI-IEGLOGICAL LITEIiATUME. n 


MaoColL— Works by the Re¥. Malcoui MacColl. D.D., Cr-t-ois 
Residentiary of Ripon. ' ^ ^ 

THE SEFORKATION SETTLEMENT; Exammed.in the Light of 
History and Lrw. Tenth Edition, Revised, with a new Preface. 
CroTiiK Zvs. $s. 6d. net, 

CHRlSTiANTTy IN RELATION TO SGIENCS AND MORALS. 

CrsteB 8 i'<j. 6 j. ‘ 

LIFE HER'E AND HEREAFTER r Semons. CriKsin &vs. ^s. U. 

Muiizc^e aud ifarritgo Ejinns. By the Bishop ob' 

Loicdok, the FishoP'OF kocKESTSR.'the Bishop of Truro, the Dean 

OF liOCIIKSTER, the DEAN OF NORWIPH, 'ARCHDEACON SJXCI.AIR, 

■ Canon I'^uckworth, Canon Newbolt, Canon Knox Little, 
Canon Ra\?.nsley, the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, D.D.,' the Rev. ;■ 
W. Allen Whitworth, etc. Edited by the Rev. O. P. Wa,rdell- 
YiaiR FAJRGH , M. /i. , Vicar of the Abbey Church of St. Mary, TewiMsbury. 

■ CnmJM. 'Sw. . 5^, 

llasoH.— Works by A. J. Mason, D.D., Master of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and Canon of Canterbury/. ■ 

TPIE MINISTRY OF CONVERSION. Crow7z Sz-a. , a5. 6d, tzet. 
{Handbooks for ike Clergy. ) 

PtIRGATORYL THE STATE OF THE FAITHFUL DEAD; 

INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Three Lectures. Crown Svo. 3L 
THE FAITH OF THE t-iOSPEL. A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 

CrmmtZvo. 71.. 6E. Cheap Edition. Crown % s , net.' 

THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM. As taught 
in. Holy Scripture and the Fathers. Crown %uo. 

TRUE TAI,,ES OF EARLY CPIRISTIAN FORTITUDE,'. 

Mat'oria* — \V0rl3 by tlie Rev. B. WL 'Maturin. 

SOME PRINCiPI.KS AND PRACTICES OF .'THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. CrQimi%''oo. 45. 6if. 

PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE PARABLES' OF OUR LORD. 

■ CrovstzZm. 51 , ■ 

MeM.— THE ILRIEST TO . THE.. ALTAR ;" or, Aids to the 
Devout Celebration of Koly Comn:iiinion, chiefly after the Ancient 
English Use of Sanim. By Petf:R' Goldsmith Medd, M. A., Canon 
of St. Albans. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. R&yaHovo. 15.?. 

Meyrick.~-THE DOCTRINE OF THE' CHURCH OF 
England on tiic Holy Communion Restated as a Guide at the Present 
Time. By the Rev. F. Meykick, M.A. Crowiz^vo. 4s, 6d. 

Monm— SACRED ALLEGORIES'. By Rev. Edward Monro. 

Co/npieie Mdiilm in one Foiume, wilA dlhs'iraHom, Crown 8m 
3L 6d. net 


i6 SELECTIOA^ 0P‘ IVOEA'S 


Mortiiaeir.— "Works by the Rev, A. G, Mortimer. D.D., Rector 
of Si Mark’s, Philadeiphia, 

THE CREEDS: An Histfsricnl r,nd' Dou’trinru ExpOEirlan of the 
Aposticsi Xicene ane! Athanasian Creeds. Srv,, 

TOE KICHA FISTIC SACRIPICK: A:i Uis A.‘dorknl 

Ui’V't!;;r,irm of tde Sn-fjdci d Co-'reptt .n oi d.e Holy rX ; x o * f f i the 
' CEiristian Chitrcxh . ■ O's-wr-Tm los, 6d, ■ 

CATPUl IC FAITH AND I RACTICE : A Mori; ,1 of 'ITe'.A x-y. Two 
Parts. Crown Part'.!. 7.?, dT Pari ii.. 9,0 
JESUS AND THE MESURKFXITON : Thir:v Addrefeses for Good 
lAiclay and Easter. ■ Stw. ■ 9?. 

HELPxS TO ALl'iDiTATION : Sketchijs for iCvery Day ii the Year. 

Vol, I. Advent to Trihjty. Bvo. yj. 6A 
Vol n. Trinity TO Advent. 8m 71. 6E. 

STORI 15 S FROM GENESIS: fSarmonR for Children , CmvniAo, 

THE LAWS OF HAPPiNESS; or, Tite rc.u.tiido-'. ne; ee.utieng mir 
Dutv to God, Self, and oiir Keigbboiir. ■ . iSot£>, , 2.?. 

THE LAWS OF PENITENCE: Addresses ois tbe Words of oiir 'Lord 
. ■ from th:e Cross. t6ma, is, 6d, 

SERMONS IN MINIATURE FOR ^EXTEMPORE PREACHERS: 

,, : . .Sketches for .Every Sunday and Holy Lay of' the Christiarr 'Yeisx, 
Crown 8m 6s. 

NOTES ON THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS, chiefly from 
' Patristic Sources. Small Bvo, 3D 6F. 

MEDITAl'lONS ON THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY RE- 
DEEMER. ■ . .Part I. Crown Bvo. zs. 

THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF OLU^ MOST liOLy REDEEMER : 
Being Aleditations on some Scenes in Fiis PU'Slon (MWutaticms on 
■ the Passion. Part M.) ^ Crown Biw. ■ w.. ' 

LEARN OF JESUS CHRIST TO DIE r'" Addrtsses op. the \ fords rf our 
Lord from the Cross, taken as teaddrig the way of i'*rc*n^irat’'':m to^■ 
.. .Death. iJSmo. 2s. ■ ■ 
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